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Crusade for Waterfowl, by Harry McGuire 








WINCHESTER 
SUPER VY SPEED 


The newest development 
in long range, ultra speed, 
high power .22’s. With 
over 25% greater velocity 
and dealing a blow of 60% 
greater power (average), 
they strike like a sledge 
hammer. Flatter trajec- 
tory. Greater accuracy. 
Longer range. For all 
small game. Adapted to 
all standard rifles, pistols 
and revolvers. Staynless 
ee Ty J eee 

ullets .22 Short —.22 
Long —.22 Long Rifle — 
.22 W. R. F. Solid 
bullet or hollow 
point. 
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“best rifle 
seller” of 1931, Model 60 now brings you these 
new features: 


ADDED to everything which made it the 


1—Well shaped finger grooves in fore-arm—easier, 
sure grip—real addition to a of arm. 

2— Positive ejector—withdraws shell and throws it clear 
of rifle. 

3—Chromium plated bolt, bolt handle and trigger— 
rustproof, smooth-working. 

4—-Safety firing pin — when in safety position rifle 
cannot be discharged. And when gun is cocked 
bolt cannot be opened. 

5—Genuine full size black walnut stock and fore-arm. 


Model 60 is indeed “every inch a Winchester.” Its 
beautiful balance—one of the outstanding features of 
this arm—is due to the scientific selection of just the 
right length of barrel for the size and weight of the 
stock —a barrel that admirably combines high accu- 
racy without sacrifice of velocity. 

Model 60 is chambered for .22 Short, .22 Long and 
.22 Long Rifle and is designed to handle adequately 
the new high power .22 rim fire ammunition as well 
as the regular .22’s. It is strong, safe and an arm that 
will instantly appeal to any man or boy. 

Look it over at your dealer’s. You will see that it’s 
the greatest value ever in a single-shot bolt-action .22. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Makers of Guns and Ammunition ¢ Flashlights and Batteries 
Fishing Tackle © Ice and Roller Skates © Cutlery * Tools 
All Winchester Quality 
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Similar values throughout the 
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Evinrude line of nine brilliant 1932 in 


CYLINDERS ....4 horsepower .... An 
Evinrude Sportwin built to Evinrude stand- 
ards . .. and priced at $87.75! To all who 
want dependable, satisfying boat power at lowest pos- 
sible cost, what facts can outweigh these? 2 cylinders, 
4 horsepower! 


Not only is this new Sportwin a splendid motor for fam- 
ily boats, yacht tenders and all small craft, but it strong- 
ly appeals to fishermen. Its balanced twin-cylinder flexi- 
bility permits throttling to slow trolling speeds, and its 
mechanically driven water pump assures safe cooling at 
such speeds. Its “depth elevator” can be instantly ad- 








STURDITWIN 
8 H. P. $128.50 


LIGHTWIN 
4H. P. $97.75 


SPEEDITWIN 
25 H. P. $235. 00 


justed to decrease the depth for operating over reefs and 
shallows. Its propeller is of special weedless design. 
It is remarkably smooth, quiet and simple to operate. 


A downright remarkable value and you'll find other 
values equally outstanding throughout the Evinrude 
line. The 8 H. P. Sturditwin for $128.50! The 11 H. P. 
Speeditwin, $157.50! A superbly smooth light four for 
only $220.00. 


Send today for the Evinrude 
year book. EVINRUDE DIVI- 
SION, Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration, 577 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE 
YEAR 
isfeleo) 4 





SPEEDIFOUR 
36 H. P. $310.00 
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PFLUEGE 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING 
TACKLE 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes 


Prices, 75¢ to $1.00 each 















Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 


Made in two sizes: 314" and 5” and three 
attractive finishes 


Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 each 


The Minnow is made of celluloid and the at- 


tractive blends or colorations in which it is 
finished are permanent. 






















Pflueger TANDEM Spinner 


Luminous—For Day or Night Fishing 
Six Sizes—Nos. 3/0 to3 
Prices, 35¢ to 75¢ each 


Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 


Three Sizes. Spotlite Finish—7, 8 and 9 
Prices, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00 each 


There are reasons for every de- 
tail in the design and construc- 
tion of Pflueger Baits. They are 
a product representing three 
generations of experience in the 
art of bait building, and where- 
in climatic and fishing condi- 
tions, character of waters, 
seasons of the year, success of 
previous lures, and finally, feed- 
ing habits of the fish have been 
made a close study. 











Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Wind—Anti-backe-lash 


rice $2500 


Pflueger PIPPIN 
Fly Rod Wobbler 





Exact size, 114” 
Small, extremely light, minnow-shaped Wobbler. 
Flutters, wiggles and wobbles. Trout, Bass, Perch, 
Bluegills, etc., cannot resist it. Each in a screw- 
top glass container. 


One size and six distinct finishes 
Price, 75¢ each 


Weedless. One Size. Weight 54 oz.—Six Varieties 


(a): rs 7~ > 
Pflueger Pp | 
Six Finishes 


One Size, 2%” 
Price, 90c each 





‘Wobbler 





Pflueger O'BOY tenes 


Price, 50c each 














Each new addition to the 
Pflueger Line must first under- 
go a successful test in actual 
use before it is offered through 
your dealer. 


The above are a few of the 
leading baits which the Pflueger 
Line affords. Ask to see them 
at your sporting goods dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


Akron Fishing Tackie Works, Inc. 
Dept. OLR-4 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


\ Send For the Guide 
‘SRLUEGER || to Better Fishing 

















Pflueger Baits, Reels and all 
leading items of Pflueger 
Tackle are shown in the 
Pocket Catalog, along with 
interesting factson fish and 
fishing. Let us send you a 
Free copy of this helpful 
guide to better fishing. 


> - P iJ 
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4 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres., 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, 

Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc., 

Dept. 0LR-4,Akron, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Cata- 
log containing information of special interest to 
anglers. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


—— 





samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Send Us the Trophies 





Send your trophies to a 
Master! It costs no more 
__ often less—and you are assured of a 
life-like work of art that will rank with 
specimens mounted by Jonas for the great- 
est museums and hunters in the world. Jonas’ 
skill is famous everywhere—used exclusively 
by thousands ot sportsmen year after year. 
Write for FREE catalog. 

Uaster Taxidermists 


JONAS 





BROS. 








* Hunt in the Land of the Giant Bear a 


ALASKA 


Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of your 
lifetime Kodiak Brown Bear, the world’s largest 
flesh eating animal. Grizzly, Glacier and Black 
bear, as well as Moose, Sheep, Caribou and Goat. 


Get a mixed bag this Fall! 

_Ours is the pioneer hunting organization of the 
North, operating in the Big Game country of 
Alaska. Our seventh year of operation No con 


nection with any group or individuals now adver 
tising hunting expeditions to Alaska. 


Folder available to sportsmen. Book hunt now 


Cable address AGTA. 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Box L. Anchorage, Alaska 








DALSEG’S 
Virgin Pine Camp on 


Lake of the Woods 


REAL MUSKIE fishing where they're big 
and plentiful, lake trout fishing at its 
best in May and June, bass and pike in 
unexcelled tecotions, fine fishing from our 
auxiliary camp on Crow Lake. 
Thoroughly Comfortable Accommodations 
OUR ACCOMMODATIONS are of the 
very best and our guests will tell you we 
do everything possible to please. We outfit 
for canoe trips of any duration and we old- 
timers know the best fishing places. 
For further information address 


M.N.DALSEG, £™®, ontario, 


formerly of Morson CANADA 





Wisconsin Lake Estate for Sale 
M* VILAS County estate, in the great fishing 
. region of Eagle River and Woatruff. Over 4400 
feet of sandy lake frontage on Big St. Germaine. 
Located amid beautiful pines and hardwood trees 
Kulldings 5 





include 3-car garage, ice house, 5-reom 
caretaker house, and an 1ll-room main Lodge. Elec 
tricity and pyrofax gas. This estate is offered for 
$125,000.00 in listed interest paying stocks or bonds 


figured at 1931 highs. 
HENRY C. WEISSE, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 














In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. MeGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip under- 
taken by a party of sportsmen to get museum specimens 
far off the beaten paths of the far North. $2.50 Pestpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 










| on the left (north) side of the road. 





Real Directions for How to Get There 

T. W. J., OHIO:—Ovrpoor Lire has for- 
warded me a letter asking for dope on the 
Walhonding and Killbuck rivers, Ohio. 

Probably the best way to get into this terri- 
tory is to take the National pike into Columbus 
and continue out East Broad to the large stone 
overhead railroad bridge; turn sharp left at the 
base of the bridge on Route 19 and follow it to 
Millwood (at the Kokossing river, or Owl creek) 
then make a right turn on Route 95 and into 
the fishing territory. 

On Route No. 95 you will pass through the 
village of Walhonding, but just prior to that 
will cross the Mohican River where it empties 
into the Kokossing and forms the Walhonding. 
You will cross the latter stream several times 
before coming into Warsaw. - Straight through 
Warsaw 1% miles is the residence of .... ., 
with a filling station in the front yard. It is 
Me ccees 
owns land on the best of the Killbuck and will 
be glad to let you in his lanes to the river. 






The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


| 





You are not interested in Owl Creek this year | 


as it is one of the one-third of Ohio streams 
that are closed to fishing. The Tuscarawas is 
closed, but the Killbuck and Wally are open. 
Noting that you live in Springfield, I suggest 
that you give me a ring at the News-Sun or, 
better still, drop up to the editorial rooms some 


night about 9:30 and I will be glad to draw | 


you maps and tell you how to reach many spots 
with many kinds of fishing and can better direct 
you when I hear how you will make the trip. 
Might be we can fix up an early spring trip, 
as fishing should be good in several weeks.— 
Homer Bow. 


Deer Around Galeton, Pa. 

S. K., N. Y.:—I cannot say about the hunting 
around Galeton, Pa., being better 
around Medix Run. I have never hunted near 
Medix Run although I have been through the 
country. 

The hunting around Galeton is very good. 
You ask about the Johnson Barrens. Johnson 
Brook is a stream about 4 miles long that 
reaches back into Johnson Barrens. Over sixty 
legal deer were brought out of this brook this 
past season. Of course many were doe, but 
among them was the finest buck I saw this 
season—it was killed by a school boy from Gale- 
ton. Johnson Brook is hunted hard, but not so 
many hunt the Barrens. Of course, there were 
many more hunters in the woods this season 
on account of the open season on doe. 

Lyman Run is a very good country; not too 
many hunters even this year, and it is good bear 
country. I like Lyman Run and the country, say 
five miles around, the best of any I ever hunted. 
Cherry Springs, Carter’s Camp, and the Pump 
Station, are all along Route 44 (Refer to good 
road map) and are hunted more, but provide 
good hunting. Cherry Springs and Denton Hill 
are not more than 5 or 6 miles from Lyman 
Run—in a straight line. 

To get into this country: Drive to Warren, Pa., 
and then east on U. S. Route 6, to Galeton for 
Lyman Run and Johnson Barrens. 
Denton Hill on your way to Galeton. For 
Cherry Springs, Carter’s Camp, etc. take Route 
44 just out of Coudersport. 

If you are looking for new hunting grounds 
why don’t you drive down here in the summer 
time and look the country over and meet some 
of the guides? You will have a very pleasant 
trip and know more about the country than any- 
one can write you. It is only about a half-day’s 
drive. 

If you want to do this I will be glad to show 
you the country and introduce you to guides, etc. 
There is some good fishing here if you care for 
it—brook trout. 


You go over 


than that | 











Here Are All of 
Summer’s 
Wonders in 
One! 


Come to Michigan, 
to the sport of lakes 
and streams, the ad- 
venture of camps and 
the comfort of modern 
hotels! 

In this state with 
the longest shoreline, 
with 5,000 inland lakes, 
65 state parks, 78 
state forests, you can 
have any kind of va- 
cation you choose. 

Write for free lit- 
erature—send 4c post- 
age on all Michigan 
booklet. 


East Michigan Tourist Association 
Dept. 500 Bay City, Michigan 














GREEN’S 
Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


“"T HE ONLY camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 

drive all the way to your cabin in a complete camp 
at the end of the road, 60 miles into the Northern Wil 
derness, where muskies, bass and lake trout abound and 
where you can get moose, deer and bear in season. 


Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May 1! 


Ore WILDERNESS canoe trips take you to hundreds 

of lakes in one of the few remaining natural and 
primeval areas on this continent. Write or wire for full 
details of our well equipped main and outlying camps, 
with names and addresses of sportsmen who come an 
nually to the only all-year resort on the lake. Folders 
on request. 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 





Full Price Erected 
FREE SITE 


OU can own this sectional Ca- 
nadian Log Cabin outright, 
erected on ideal site FREE for 5 
“ge years, only $285. Very best hunting 
and fishing country, less than 3 
hours from N. Y. City. Large lakes and streams for 
fishing, boating and swimming. Thousands of moun- 
tain acres for hunting, riding, and year round sports. 
Offer limited. No additional charges or changes! For 
details write immediately to Dept. 
NATIONAL CLUB HOLDING CO., 
654 Graybar Building, N. Y. City 
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The kill of deer in this state the past season 
was around 100,000, and of this number there 
were 25,000 bucks. This is no more than the 
normal kill of bucks, so I believe we will have 
a normal amount of bucks again next year, 
although not so many does. 

To be successful in hunting deer, one wants a 
fair knowledge of the country, and the habits of 
deer. Then he wants to be a good-enough shot 
so when he does get a shot at a deer he can make 
it count. Do plenty of target shooting with your 
deer rifle. If I can be of any more service, 
just call on me.—Byron E. Cottrell. 


Fishing the East Coast of Florida 

H. H. V., IND.:—Your idea of coming down 
to Daytona Beach, Fla., as a starter is very good; 
you get very nice deep-sea fishing off Daytona, 
and at New Smyrna, 15 miles south. Then, 
inland to Sanford, you get fishing in the St. 
Johns River, and various small lakes, and at 
Orlando, or Apopka you get big-mouth bass in 
Lake Apopka, and various other fresh-water 
lakes, where Al Foss, and various other fisher- 
men of prominence, have made records. (Al 
Foss is a winter resident of Orlando, by the 
way.) Lake Helen is good fishing, of course, as 
are any of the hundreds of lakes in this district. 

As to sailfish and swordfish, you will have to go 
farther south, along Fort Lauderdale, and Miami. 
I have had the best of sailfishing out from 
Miami, and south along the keys. They do not 
come as far north as Daytona. But if you come 
down to Daytona, New Smyrna, or Orlando, and 
make your headquarters, you can get any variety 
of fishing you desire in the line of black and 
sea bass,—and great sport from jewfish, of which 
several have been caught weighing upwards of 
400 pounds, by local residents. If there is any 
further information I can give you, please call 
on me.—C, J. Marshall. 


Fishing Near Pittsburgh 

L. P. M., PA.:—Referring to your letter 
directed to me by Outpoor Lire, Re: Where to 
xo fishing for bass not too far from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., would suggest that you try French Creek at 
Cochranton, Crawford County, Pa., for stream 
bass fishing. For lake fishing Edinboro Lake at 
Edinboro, Erie County. There you will also find 
good musky and bass fishing. Write to Mr. 
© tet cae at that place. 

Conneaut Lake is considered good by some if 
vou know the location of the bars or feeding 
grounds. 

Pine Lake near New Springfield, Ohio, has 
more bass than any of the other places men- 
tioned. The lake is owned by a power company. 
A small charge for fishing and boat hire is col- 
lected. 

Seven miles from Morgantown, W. Va., on the 
Chest River there is a power dam which has very 
good bass fishing.—F. C. Hoch. 


Fishing Trips in Southwest Missouri 

L. L. D., TEX.:—yYour letter to OvutTpoor 
Lire on southwest Missouri referred to me for 
answer. I am quite familiar with the James and 
White Rivers as I have floated them both so 
many times. They are both excellent streams for 
the small-mouth, and big-mouth bass. Only the 
small-mouth are called black bass. The big- 
mouth are “‘line sides.” 

The best time to fish these streams is on the 
tail end of a rise: when the river has been 
“up” and just before it gets back to normal. 
The best and most popular way to fish these 
streams is to “float” them casting from a boat. 

There are many places where some skill with 
a boat is required and unless you are good with 
a paddle you should employ a resident who is 
so skilled to act as guide. Last October I 
found some plunder in the river lost by two men 
and two women who were making the float with- 
out a guide. This occurred about 1 mile above 
the mouth of the James at or near “Boots” 
Baker’s place. There are not many resorts. 
They are most all on Lake Taneycomo, a lake 
that was formed a number of years ago and is 
the only lake on either of these two rivers. 

It is advisable to take your own camp equip- 
ment or rent it from outfitters. You can rent 
suitable equipment at Beavers, right on the 
White River near Eureka Springs, or at Rogers, 
Ark. Also at Galena, Mo., on James River 
in Stone County or Branson on White River in 


Taney County, Mo. Equipment can also be 
rented at Cotter, Ark. farther down on White 
River. 


It takes about six days to float from Galena, 
Mo., on the James River to Branson on Lake 
Taneycomo, but the outfitters can accommodate 
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MINNESOTA 
i _ Sportland gf of 10,000 Lakes’ 


Here’s a ‘natural’’ for sportsmen 
and vacationists ...a land of 10,000 
crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bor- 
dered lakes .. . teeming with game 
fish: “‘muskie,’’ bass, crappie, 
trout, pike, land-locked salmon... 
wilderness game and fishing spots 
but a day’s ride from modern re- 
sorts and watering places. 


Choose the vacation spot you like 
best and enjoy fishing, canoeing, 
camping, motoring, sailing, golfing 
and swimming day after day. Or 
make it a sports-tour: visit a dif- 
ferent lake each day. Health and 
recreation await you in this land of 
bright sunshineand cool pine-laden 





es 


breezes. 

Roa SF -4. a It will pay you, while here, to in- 

_ vestigate the excellent opportuni- 

A D A Y 6 C ATC H ties for profitable business, dairying 
and agriculture. Minnesota is 

- - Ne " ae <3 wy Ser: growing and prosperous. 

ak ' 3a Make your vacation plans now. 

Send today for free booklets and 

literature listed in the coupon. 
















Ten 
Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota 


Association 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 





| 10, 000 Lakes of ikaeesean Assn. 
|Dept. 4 St. Paul, Minn. 

| Please send me your FREE literature, and 
| information on items I have checked. 


(_) Resorts (_] Lake-front Homes 
[_} Cabins () Dairying 
Lj Fishing () Farming 
| () Golf (_) Business 
5 Dc sninnicennqerstnennsnnnnnirignneciteisingseaimnnsuiigiaiuaiis ~ 
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GAMES 


BOOKLET 


..- giving important facts 
about the International Olym- 
pic Games in Los Angeles, 
July 30 to August 14, 1932. 
Booklet also contains valu- 
able information about 
scenic attractions en route 
California. 
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KREGER'S LAKE OF THE WOODS CAMP 
REGER'S is a comparatively new and up-to- 
date camp operated by an old-timer in the 

heart of Sabaskong Bay’s best musky grounds In 

addition it offers you fine fishing for lake trout, 
and many other fish. Well equipped for canoe 
trips or the usual Lodge service with central din 

{ ing room and outlying cabins for sleeping. Cabins, 

boats and motorsforrent. Allsupplies obtainable from 

camp store. Writefor folder,stating what you desire. 

A. E. Kreger, Morson, via Sleeman’s, Ont., Canada 


bass 








CANADA'S. "WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ‘ss2css" 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 

real we’ E ‘four million acre 
a. heart 
Wondertul, 





with every comfort in 

in ae 1502 Lakes, 

hes. Guides. Boats, 

Bathing, Tramping One night from 
Excellent table. Good oR . Write 
Maplewood Ave., Toronto, 


Canoes and py 
Toronto or Moatreal 
for booklet. fT, 


. ° 
Ont., 











For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest bass 
lake and in the centre of one of the finest fish 
and game districts in Ontario 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White samy Se Bina, 6 Ont. 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 


I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 








Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 


will ~~ —_. of —— 
Oo. B. B 
Successor to Pronk 3 J.  Ccteserk Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


guides. 








Spring, Bear-Hunting Expedition 
ALASKA 


To hunt giant-brown, grizzly and black bears on 
| the famous Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. Personally 
conducted expedition by bonded men who know the 





North. Make reservations early as members will be 
limited. Nominal cost. Trip alone will be worth 
expenditure. No hardships 

Write or Wire—Kenai a 
| P. 0. Box 426 Fallon, Nevada. | 








FOR SALE 


Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild 
fowl along shores Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 
abundance. Property comprising 360 acres fertile 
farm land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck 
Island, Kent County, Maryland, connected to main- 
land by 100 foot bridge on concrete 1oad—5 hours 
from New York via auto—2% hours from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, via Rock Hall, Maryland. 

R. N. Stevens 226 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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for a one-day 
Camp. Out- 
float 25 
you and haul 
3 miles back over the 
25 miles. 


you for any number of days, even 
trip. Or you can drive to.... 
fit there for a one-day trip. You can 
miles. Spend two days if choose 
back by truck. It is only 
hills after you have floated 


You can repeat this as many times as you 
wish and spend every night in a comfortable 
resort. 


It is an isolated place but is all the better for 
that. You can reach this place from the high- 
way at Reed's Spring. 

Any of these outfitters puts your stuff at the 
river at the starting point and will meet you at 
the finish and haul it back for you for a nominal 
charge.—Shirley Pearce. 


Fishing the Dead Lakes in Florida 

J. D. McR., TENN.:—Your inquiry to Ovrt- 
poor Lire concerning the advisability of going to 
Dead Lakes, in Gulf County and in Calhoun 
County, Fla., has been turned over to me for re- 
ply, as I reside in the section of country in which 
these lakes are situated and have had a lifetime 
experience fishing in this section. 

The Dead Lakes are nothing more than sunken 
swamps of the Chipola River, about 20 miles long 
and some 2 miles wide. It averages in depth 
over the lake area from 8 to 12 feet and the river 
channel that winds about through the lakes is 
about 20 fe@ and deeper. Fresh water of the 
river comes in at the northern end and goes cut 
at the southern end. The water is clear but of a 
color of weak coffee caused by the contact with 
the tupelo gum roots and the pine needles. 

Along the western edge of this body of water 
runs one of the main state paved highways lead- 
ing from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico,—the 
Bee Line Highway. One can stop anywhere along 
this highway and pitch camp without any trouble, 
firewood and beautiful shaded spots being avail- 


able. If you do not care to camp there are sev 
eral hotels on the lake, at Chipola Park, Wewa- 
hitchka, Indlewood Lodge and on farther down 


the coast at Port St. Joe. 

I have camped and fished all over this section 
and I believe this to be as good a place for the 
flat fishing and bass fishing as you could find 
anywhere. Of course there are times when fish 
are not biting and man cannot tell when these 
times are going to be, but about July the fishing 
is generally good and we generally catch a good 
string of bream and bass. 

If you camp you will do well to bring your 
mosquito nets. There are boats and guides to be 
had at the hotels and lodges but it is not necessary 
to go to that expense if you have any knowledge 
of where fish should be. The prices for a guide 
and boats, however, would range from $2 to $4, 
depending on where you get him. If you decide 
on this section you could stop over at Marianna 
for the night, or for a short stay, and I will be 
glad to give you further minute directions where 
I think you would have good luck, depending on 
the stage of water in the river when your trip 
materializes. 

Dead Lakes are full of fallen trees, logs and 
stumps and are wonderful breeding grounds for 
fish. Of course there are other spots about here 
not so prominent as the Lakes but where you 
could be directed and where you men and your 
wives can spend a very enjoyable vacation. Only 
about 20 miles farther down is the beautiful 
Gulf of Mexico, where bathing is unexcelled 
and where salt-water fishing is good. The Port 
Inn at Port St. Joe is a wonderful place to stop, 
with reasonable rates of about $18 per week 
and under, depending upon party and rooms. 

I assure you that I shall be glad to cooperate 
with you and invite further direct correspondence 
with you—M. C. Smith. 


Tennessee River 

G. P. K., OHIO:—The particular section to 
which you refer (Tennessee River, near South 
Pittsburgh, Tenn.) is somewhat farther south- 
west than the sections to which I usually go for 
fishing, however, I shall advise you as best I 
can concerning the section. 

The Tennessee River from Chattanooga down 
is a rather large stream, and is not adapted to 
the sporting fishes found farther east in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Fishing with bank line, 
troll line, baskets etc., is the usual method. 
One must have a boat as it is too deep and wide 
for wading. You will find blue cat, yellow cat, 
shovel bill cat, red horse, drum, carp and those 
types of fish that frequent deep, muddy, slow- 
moving streams. Little sporting or game fishing 
is to be done there. There are several small 
streams that enter the Tennessee near South 
Pittsburgh which should have some large-mouth 


and red-eye fishing in them. I have never 
fished these streams but am informed by a friend 
who formerly lived there that fish are to be had. 
There is a large, artificial lake some 65 miles north 
of South Pittsburgh at a place called Sparta, 
good bass fishing can be had—hboats and 
privilege to fish being paid for at a small sum 
per day. The trip can be made by automobile as 
the roads are good. Should you wish to come 
farther east into the Great Smoky Mountains you 
can find rainbow, and brook trout and large and 
small-mouth bass fishing that is good. 

I am enclosing a copy of the game and fish 
laws that will give you information as to seasons, 
fees, etc. If I can be of further service 
to you please call upon me.—Hal H. Hale. 


bass 


where 


? 
icense 


West River, Mass. 
Cc. C. P., MASS.:—The State of Massa- 
chusetts has just leased 25 miles of the West 
River for the purpose of keeping same open to 


public fishing. This is one of the finest trout 
streams in the state, and the writer understands 
that it is to be heavily stocked. 


This territory can be reached via Springfield, 
Northampton, and taking the Berkshire Trail 
there towards Pittsfield. 

The Deerfield River from 
the Vermont line, is excellent trout 
in addition to squaretails, rainbow 
The limit is five a day to 


Shelburne Falls to 
fishing, and 
trout are 


caught. any one 


fisherman, and 12-inch limit. 

This fishing can be reached on the Mohawk 
Trail, Boston to Albany, and the fishing starts 
in 12 miles beyond Greenfield.—Albert B. Allen 

Summer in Wyoming 

E. A. S., OHIOQ:—Ovrpoor Lire has asked 
me to write you concerning your contemplated 
trip to Wyoming. 


That is a great trip you are planning and you 
ample time to enjoy wonderful 
and get some good fishing. 

From Rhame to Bowman thence to Spearfish 
and then on west will give you a wonderful trip, 
or you can go on through Miles City thence to 
Billings and south to a great fishing country. 
Personally I prefer going south as it opens up 
that great Black Hills country where you can 
start your fishing if you desire. It is just as 
good an approach to the Big Horn country. 

I am going to recommend that Big Horn coun- 
try to you. There you can travel through part 
of the 1,500,000 acre Bighorn Forest Reserve 
that saddlebacks the range and keeps the primal 
wilderness the way it always has been. Clouds 
Peak is the center around which the Solitude 
Trail winds, passing lakes, crossing rivers, giving 
vistas of waterfalls and broad glaciers that are 
still their task of gouging canyons 
down the mountain side. I don’t know of a better 
country in which to spend a summer vacation. 
Nearly every stream has trout in it. Creeks 
are full of fly-hungry cutthroat trout; rivers 
full of rainbows; in the lakes both and also 
mackinaw, with other planted kind. Take plenty 
of flies with you. There are some twenty or 
thirty lakes and uncounted streams along the 
Solitude-Clouds Peak Trail and just as many 
more off the beaten track. 

If you are going on west you may go by way 
of Buffalo and through Ten Sleep Canyon with 
its marvelous scenery, or, by Ranchester where 
you can stop and see the Medicine Wheel on a 
flat-topped mountain 9,800 feet high 

Should you go through Frannie inquire of 
-. +... the way to the Sunlight Basin country, 
where, if you hit it right, there is wonderful 
fishing but hard to get to. 

You can get good fishing in the Park by 
getting back off the beaten trails. If you want 
to get back the rangers can direct you. 

For further information concerning 
horns write Chamber of Commerce, 
Wyo.—C. C. Monin. 


will have some 


scener y 


busy at 


the Big- 
Sheridan, 


Flathead Lake, Montana 


E. E. E., KANS.:—The term “fishing” in 
Montana is a mighty broad one, and Flathead 
Lake is the largest body of fresh water in the 
United States. Therefore, I'd suggest that you 


write me direct giving more specific information 
about what kind of fishing you are looking for- 
ward to, the time of year, and the means of 
travel. 

However, rest assured that you can make no 
mistake on the fact that there is plenty of fishing 
in the Flathead Country, with variety a matter 
of personal choice only. 

By motor car, you have 
which 
tically, 


routes 
prac- 
And while 


three main 


lead into fishing waters in Montana, 
as soon as you cross the line. 








Steen ew te 


TW 


traveling across the state you can fish at any 
time, since most of the roads follow good trout 
waters in mountain country. 

Flathead Lake lies in what can easily be de- 
scribed as a valley paradise. 
south end, Somers, at the north end, with Kalis- 
pell 12 miles farther north toward the entrance 
to the Glacier National Park. Polson has good 
hotel accommodations, 
“batching” cabins, everything furnished at rea- 
sonable rates by day or week, write to.... .,; 
Polson, Mont., for reservations. Otherwise, rest 


Polson, at the | 


If you want one of the | 


assured that any accommodations you crave can | 


be secured anywhere along the west shore of the 
lake. Along the east shore there are less tourist 
accommodations, but the scenery is even better 
in my way of thinking. Bigfork, at the north- 
east end, can also supply any possible needs. If 
you should tire of Flathead Lake, then from 
Polson up the west shore to Elmo and across to 
Lake Ronan; really, there is no end to it once 
you reach the Flathead. 

If you will give me a line on the kind of 
fishing and the season or time when you plan 
on making your trip, I'll be glad to cover to the 
best of my ability. However, in the case of 
some lakes and streams this information cannot 
always be absolutely accurate because seasons 
are opened and closed usually by petition to 
game commissioners. Of course, that doesn’t 
matter much in a section where so much other 
fish water is available.—R. F. Winters. 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “‘best’’ general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 











A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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‘aX ivaxivexivexive’ AnAnOADnOARA 
Free Service ® 


Certificate D 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 





Ue. 


OMe, 





aye 


axive 


x > 


‘axiive 


b4| LIFE and therefore entitled 
%4| to Where-to-Go information 


without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Mateh this TROUT! 


One of Canada’s big, wild, 
cold-water fighters 


e) AprRIL, 1932 7 


NE husky red-spotted Canadian 

“square-tailer” like this and you’re 
lost! They’re here ready for you. On a 
hair-trigger to sock your fly, smoke out 
your line, yank your rod double! Dyna- 
mite in their flukes. And the size they 
run! Come and get them—where the 
getting is unequalled. 

Take advantage of the first hand up-to- 
date reports sent in constantly by our 
Scouts—many splendid places to pick 
from. Let us know what plans you have in 
mind and length of time at your disposal 
—we'll gladly make suggestions and sup- 
ply full details. A wide variety of fishing 
trips can be made at moderately low cost. 

Write or wire A, O. Seymour, General 
Tourist 6754 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 











Agent, 





A Suna socked eee from 


the lower Nipigon River 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 




















m2 ALASKA! 


WORLD'S LARGEST BEAR 
(URSUS MIDDENDORFFI) | 

The ily drocté famous KODIAK - RIZZLIES are only found on KODIAK ISLAND in Alaska. 
(100 miles long and 50 wide. Sixteen Kodiak grizzlies were killed and three cubs taken 
= in 1931 by our BF seaty patrons: U. S. Senator Frederick Hale; U. S. Asst. Attorney 
General Seth W. Richardson; Samuel we of Fargo, N. D.; Walter Bellon, Sr. and Jr., 
of San Diego, Calif.; R. Thompson and A. Jernstedt, of Carlton, Oregon; and H. F. Koestlin, 
fF Detroit, Mich. Our parties saw nearly 200 bears last season. They are here—plenty of | 
them—and spring is the time for a good hunt. BOOK NOW for a two or three week hunt in 
May or June and get your trophies and movies of these Monarchs of all Big Game. We also 


conduct summer hunts in Arctic waters for POLAR BEARS—WALRUS—SEAL—UGRUK 
} and fall hunts for KENAI MOOSE ...WHITE MOUNTAIN SHEEP... MOUNTAIN 
GOAT CARIBOU . GIANT BROWN’ BEAR... BLACK’ BEAR... GIANT 


KODI: AK GRIZZL IES. Write for our illustrated booklet and prices. 


We furnish everything. 
a GUIDES ASSN. ODIAK, ALASKA 


























ml several Field & Stream prize caught every 


season at Calvert’s Camps on the 


~ , ‘ 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 
world’s record Muskie and Salmon Trout were 
Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyed and G. N. Pike plentiful. 
Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips into new territories arranged. 
Annual Muskie Rodeo, Salmon Trout and Bass Tournament. Send 
for details and complete literature. 


E. D. CALVERT 


Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 


w inne rs are 





where the taken. 















AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 











In the Primitive Wilderness of the Superior National Forest, Ope rating Basswood Lake Fish ing Lodge on the Canadian Border. 






and the famous Hunter's Island and Quetico Reserve region Ur d Fishing Lak Ww. d Salmon Trout Wall-eyed and Great 
f k i f Northe n Pike. and 6 orld’s record fish caught at our lodge in 
of Canada. 10,000 miles of canoe routes, thousands of un- j999 1930 and 1931 C amp pe “” construction opened in 1929, Every- 


mapped, unknown lakes, accessible only by canoe, chock-tull thing new anc d of the very best. Aces »ymmodations for 150 
of fighting fish that know no lures. Photograph Big Game aplane to outlying Fishing Camps in the Superior National 


smote Fik—Bear—Deer Fur Bearing Anin als— see F. rest, an “) % anadian Border Wilderness. Guaranteed fishing. 
normous stands of virgin pine timber—explore new and totally un- CANOE MAPS, RATE SHEETS, AND COMPLETE 
~ountry DATA ON REQUEST 


THE WILDERNESS CVrrrs tae Chapman Street Headquarters Ely, Minnesota | 














MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the Superior NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada Thousands of lakes and rivers where 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, ex- 
plore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet, and information. Address 8io Ovson, Manager. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 
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At last we have a “LIVE ONE” that will bring them back! 


—And the more we shoot the more resting and feeding grounds we shall have. 
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The Sportsman’s Bill—A Crusade for Waterfowl 


(Editorial) 


HE emergency thirty-day duck season of last fall 

accomplished some strange, uncontemplated things. 

It brought the Biological Survey out of its lethargy 
and into the role of protector once again, for, as Red- 
ington said, the emergency season was ‘‘for the ducks, 
not for the shooters."” It showed with what remarkable 
loyalty the mass of American shooters will abide by 
restrictions when they have been educated to their 
necessity. These were good by-products of a distress- 
ing situation. 

But most important of all was that it created a panic 
among the Conservationists, those august gods whose 
blithe privilege it has been in the past to squabble 
over personalities in the press or to bellow harmless 
platitudes at sportsmen’s banquets. These gentlemen 
realized that somebody had failed, for the national 
sport of duck shooting was suddenly found to be just 
about on the rocks. And sportsmen with a voice of 
millions, cried ‘‘Get into action! Save our waterfowl! 
Stop your bickering and give us leadership!” 

And that leadership has emerged. 

For the first time since the passage of the Migratory 
Bird Law in 1913 conservationists have united on a 
major program for restoring our wildfowl, the Sports- 
man’s Bill. The details of their agreement will be found 
in the article by Seth Gordon on page 33 of this issue. 
The gist of the matter is that those conservationists 
who some months ago boosted for a big federal bond 
issue for wildfowl, and a dollar federal license for duck 
shooting, have now jettisoned this plan in favor of the 
more feasible and promising plan of raising funds by a 
tax on shotgun ammunition. For once there is una- 
nimity among the important wild life leaders. 


HAT means that OUTDOOR LIFE is joined with 

the American Game Association, the More Game 
Birds in America Foundation and a host of independent 
associations and publications, in a major offensive which 
if successful—and that means, precisely, if YOU help— 
will bring about the most revolutionary improvement 
in wildfowl conditions ever experienced in this country. 
The salient features of the program: 

(1) Tax of a cent a shell on shotgun ammunition, 
paid by the manufacturer, borne indirectly by the 
sportsman. Logically and fairly, there- 
fore, the wealthy man who shoots a lot 
will pay most; the infrequent shooter, 
very little. 

(2) Trap*and skeet shooters will get 
a refund. 

(3) An estimated $7,500,000 a year 
will be raised. 


(4) Approximately half of this to the states for 
their own game departments, the other half spent by 
the federal government to rehabilitate waterfowl breed- 
ing grounds and refuge areas. 

That, summed up, is OUTDOOR LIFE’S program, 
the program finally concurred in by all the best minds 
of the country. It has become our program only after 
mature consideration of the wildfowl crisis which con- 
fronts us and of the varied plans for solving this crisis. 
Although the shell tax plan was suggested in our Con- 
servation Department as long ago as our February 
1931 issue, we have not gone off half-cocked, we have 
not sponsored any single idea until, as now, we have 
found one which will draw nation-wide support and 
succeed soon in Congress! 


HIS is an offensive, it is a crusade. Earnestly | 

exhort our hundreds of thousands of sportsman- 
readers to act now and thereby restore the sport of 
wildfowl shooting before it is too late. There are two 
ways you can act. The first is to stir your local or- 
ganizations into immediate approval of the cent-a-shell 
tax, which is the Sportsman's Bill. Next, write your- 
self to your representatives in Congress. Even before 
you read this the Sportsman's Bill will doubtless have 
been introduced into Congress. Act Now! 

Let details gohang. This is no time for temporizing, 
this is no time for piddling, this is no time for wrangling. 
The fate of American waterfowl shooting hangs in the 
balance. Remember the hordes that used to blacken 
the sky; remember the history of gradual restrictions: 
no spring shooting, a bag limit, then a lower bag limit, 
then a drastic cut in the season; remember how marshes 
have been drained, how drouth has wiped out the homes 
of our ducks and geese, how law-breakers still ravage 
your birds and mine because there is no money for a 
proper warden force; remember that almost. every 
scientific naturalist has warned you that waterfowl] 
have approached the final Death Curve; and remem- 
bering these things, and wanting your sport not only 
revived but improved, get behind the Sportsman's Bill 
and pass it soon. 

And likewise remember this: Obstructionism and 
quibbling have never raised a duckling. The man who 

isn't for the Sportsman's Bill, the cent- 
a-shell tax, is against it—and he is also 
against the aroused sportsmen of America, 

. who are uniting at last to the end that the 
noblest of field sports may be preserved, 
and over your marshes and lakes again 
on tingling November mornings the un- 
told thousands will fly. 


( 
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Below—The hide of 
the author's bear 
hung up to dry 
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Above— The 
party’s main 
camp on the 
Shore of a 
little creek 


n the British 


The Story of a Big Game 
Huntin Northern Canada 








Mott, the only tenderfoot at big game hunting in our party. 
Seven a. m. and we were awakened to the tune of “Come 
and get ’er.” Ted, the ever-smiling, good-natured mulligan 
maker, was waiting for us with a bucket of rolled oats, | 
and eggs, a stack of wheats, bread and jam and coffee. 
\round the cook fire sat Joe and Pat Callio and Slim 
Cabbot, the best breed guides any man ever hunted with, also 
Sandy, the horse wrangler and Jim Ross, the outfitter. Far- 
ther back in the brush and trees surrounding our camp stood 
thirty-one cayuses on whose backs fell the burden of packing 
us and our outfit through muskegs, over windfalls, across 
mountain streams and rivers into the rocky gulches and out 
on the lofty peaks of British Columbia. 
The first day is always the slowest, getting everything 
UR first night in camp. It was 9:30 and a drizzling sorted, weights divided, panniers packed not too heavily nor 
rain falling. The smouldering spruce camp fire too lightly, beds, duffle bags and tents sorted into top pack, 
belched forth its pungent smoke. Now and then a _— saddles and stirrups adjusted, scabbards tied according to the 
flickering flame lit up two 8x12s which 
were to be our homes for five weeks. The car 
and truck which had brought us and our duffle 
this far were pulling out on the return trip of 
35 miles to Wembley where we had detrained. 
This small western town nestled in its bed of 
surrounding Alberta wheat fields, reaching in all 
directions as far as the eye could see, left appar- 
ently on the wilderness edge of nothing. Here 
we were at last, after ten months of planning, 
one day’s travel on the way of what was to be a 
hard trek over the wind-swept, snow-covered 
ridges. 
Everything was put under cover and soon 
the five sports were beginning to accustom them- 
elves to resting in eider downs and on air mat- 
tresses. In one tent the wheeze of the author, 
who had been through experiences such as this 
before, chimed in with the bass notes of his 
father who was just going along to keep the 
fires going and see the country. This duet 
was accompanied by the trio in tent No. 2. 
Here V. L. Page and Frank Colehour, vet- 
erans at the game, were try ing to drown out M. Stout hearts and limbs are needed here 


yacon 





The author 
was lucky 
enough to get 
a big caribou 
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Below—-A few trout e 
with Page, Mott and 
the author's father 


A view of the picturesque 
Wapiti River winding its 
way through the mountains 





olumbia 
By 
Willard B. Hance 


owner’s idea, and saddlebags strapped in place. So after 
much tying and untying, the big parade got under way on 
scheduled time, 11:30. Six hours of easy going and 18 miles 
were left behind us, but a gentle reminder lingered when 
our feet touched the ground. 

At the end of the third day, we had crossed the Wapiti 
River and were camped on Fish Creek. The trail was get- 
ting rougher and our saddles harder. As the horses were 
unpacked, each sport ran around looking for his panniers, 
dug into them on the spot and produced his fishing tackle, 
for we had been advised that this creek abounded in Dolly 
Vardens. 

In five minutes the camp was left to the cook and 
the guides, each fisherman going to the spot he thought 





The party 
shot only one 
moose’ with 
itsother game 


best. Twenty more minutes and they began coming back, fast; as a result, we were literally swamped with trout. 
one from this direction, and one from that. Each had Scales were produced to see who had the record. They 
what he thought an ample supply for supper and break- weighed all the way from 2 pounds up, and Mott was winner 













with one that tipped the beam at 5 pounds. Boy! 





old story by now. 





times we didn’t make over 1 mile an hour, stop- 


the eye could follow. We crossed Fish Creek 
eighteen times in one day and wound our way 
past a mirror-like mountain lake by the same 
name, which was hemmed in on all sides by 
spruce-covered hills that reflected their evergreen 
slopes and snow-covered peaks into its clear, cold 
depths. 
On August 28 we had 2 inches of snow but it 





Another view of the rugged hunting country 





. What food they afforded and how we cleaned our 
plates of that pink brain food fried in deep fat. 
Believe me, Fish Creek is well named. Of course 
we had partridge to go with it but they were an 


ROM here we followed up the valley of this 
creek three more days, with the trail becoming 
less distinct the farther we went. The windfalls 
got higher and the muskegs deeper. There were 


ping every few minutes to cut trail. We crossed 
and recrossed the boundary between Alberta and 
British Columbia, a 16-foot swath cut straight as 
a die through valleys and over ridges as far as 
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had melted by the time we reached our main camping site 
at 10 o'clock in the morning of the following day. Here, 
not far below the timber line, the mountains thrust their 
crests high into the smoke-laden sky. That afternoon Mott 
had his first taste of the hills; and how he described it on 
his return. After camp was set up, he and Slim decided to 
have a look around. They did not come in until long after 
dark, but had a 4914-inch moose to their credit. 

The next day was spent in getting the camp running 
smoothly. Frank and I explored the creek farther up toward 
its source which was a glacier not far off. We became 
separated during the day. | 
returned to camp about 3 
o'clock. Every one wanted to 
know what had happened to 
Frank. I said, “No doubt he 
will be back soon; there is no 
chance of getting lost if he 
comes back down the creek. It 
runs within 12 feet of the tent.” 


66 YOU don’t know him like 
I do,” replied Page. “He 
never believes his compass.” 

Thirty minutes later a shot 
thundered out of the brush 
right back of camp and so close 
it made our ears ring. We an- 
swered with the peep of a .22 
and in he came but not admit- 
ting he was mixed. Later the 
horse wrangler found where he 
had started a fire and cut some 
boughs in preparation for the 
night about 150 yards from 
camp! 

The guides had left early 
that morning to scout out the 
country and see what was on 
the other side of the moun- 
tains. The horse wrangler was 
kept busy piling up firewood 
for cooking and the two tent 
stoves. The nights were very 
cool in that high altitude. By 
6:30 all the guides had re- 
turned but reports were not 
very favorable. They had seen 
some signs of caribou and had 
found a place where grizzlies 
had been feeding on berries. 
That night it was decided that 
we should make side trips for 
a few days in search of griz- 
zlies. Bear was the first 
thought in the minds of three 
of us, while Mott wasn’t par- 
ticular what he got. 

The following morning Frank 
and Joe, with four horses, left 
for a few days’ hunt in a south- 
easterly direction. Page and 
Jim went southwest while Mott, 
myself, Slim, Pat and six 
horses left for the hills lying 
to the northwest. 

After a hard climb of about 
five and one half hours through places which seemed impas- 
sable to man, let alone to horses and packs, we reached the 
timber line far to the north of the main camp and a little 
west of the lake we had passed on the way in. Here we 
gave the horses one of their many needed rests while we got 
out the glasses. Almost instantly, I spotted a flock of thirty 
or more goats far to the west, feeding well down a grassy 
slope on the side of the adjoining range of mountains. Im- 
mediately our hunt was planned for the next morning. 

We finally moved on to a high basin where we made our 
siwash camp for the night in some scrub balsam, scarred 
and twisted by snow and wind and only about 3 feet high, 
just enough for a makeshift place to put our shelter, an 8x10 
tarp. Just before dark we saw five caribou on the sky line to 


Frank Colehour. 





Top—The members of the party, photographed by 
Circle—A goat bagged by the author. 
Bottom—The Arctic Divide on Rock Pass. 

point all the rivers flow to the north 


the north and all at once, about a mile away in the opposite 
direction, some one spotted a grizzly making his way along 
an open patch of grass bordering a small stream high in the 
hills. But it was too late for a stalk, much to my regret. 
Here was the main object of my hunt and the shades of a 
crisp British Columbia night were holding me back. 

Breakfast was over and our horses were saddled as that 
big Canadian ball of fire came out of the east to bathe in 
scarlet the high spots of the rugged sky line. Eleven o’clock 
found us far up the rock slides on the opposite side of the 
mountain where we had seen the goats the day before. We 
had been traveling for some 
time on foot. The horses were 
left far below, tied about the 
last lingering fingers of tree 
life, reaching upward on the 
rocky slopes in their hectic 
battle for existence. 

On reaching the crest we 
found the goats had left the 
snow bank they had been rest- 
ing on during the night and 
were feeding just below and 
within good range. Mott did 
not care to shoot side by side 
with me because he wanted to 
know that the head he ex- 
pected to get would be knocked 
down by his own bullets. So 
we separated; my guide and | 
going back and along the ridge 
to the other end of the herd of 
thirty-six goats, with the un- 
derstanding that after I had 
taken all the movies I wanted, 
we were to signal the other two 
and let Mott have the first 
shot. 

After enjoying fifteen min- 
utes of taking pictures of this 
peaceful flock on its tranquil 
sky-pasture, with a _ telephoto 
lens at a distance of about 75 
yards, the guide signaled the 
others it was time to begin 
the dirty work. 


ND dirty work it seemed, to 

me. Here was that con- 
tented flock of goats, some of 
them very good billies, having 
their morning fill of tender 
shoots and not having the least 
inkling of the lurking danger 
behind the horizon of their 
feeding grounds. I had just 
handed Pat the camera with a 
few last instructions on how to 
get some action, when bang! 
bang! bang! went Mott’s gun. 
He was just eating it up; 
heads, hides, fur and all. I 
think the waiting for my pic- 
tures had keyed him up. Most 
of the herd went over the top 
in between us and Mott. Pat 
was at my side buzzing the 
pictures past the lens; sometimes taking goats, sometimes 
sky (mostly sky), while I shot. That bunch surely was 
stirred up. There were billies, nannies and kids on all sides 
of us. Two good trophies remained; mine measured 834 
inches in length while Mott’s was 93¢ inches. 

The next day we packed up and made for the main camp. 
On arriving we found Frank and his guide had come back 
with a grizzly they had brought down the second day 
out. That night was spent in listening to how old bruin 
had been secured, and quite a story it was. It seems Frank 
had a hard time putting him down and out but won 
in the end, thereby eliminating the principal reason for 
his hunt. At 8:30 that night it started to rain and an hour 
later Page and Jim returned with (Continued on page &1) 
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From this 
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of Wind Bay 


A Story of Exploring for Tackle-Rippers 
in the Quetico-Superior Paradise 


IPPLES running on 
Wind Bay ripped 
open. A hundred feet 


from our boat the sun 
glinted on the sides of a jump- 
ing northern pike. He shot 
through the air with his head shaking. The line vibrated. 
The pole bent until the tip was beyond a right angle. 

“Big one,” declared Hank excitedly. “Watch that rod!” 

Good advice. Maybe I needed From the time that 
long, lanky, fighting devil had slammed into the wobbler on 
the end of the 18-pound test line, I knew this was the sort 
of a battle we had been skirmishing for. 

In my hand the light 8!4-foot trout rod strummed and 
arched to something beyond the danger point. My friend, 
P. K. had said I’d surely bust a trout fly rod if I started 
after great northern pike with light tackle. It looked like 
P. K. was going to be a real honest-to-[ke Walton prophet. 
Shattered rods, broken lines, 
snapped leaders were looming 


By 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


get that fish, had stopped the 
old cuss with a snapshot of 
his .22 target rifle. 

Now, to prove there are no 


dull moments when the big 
boys are hitting, a second 


northern slammed my lure as I reeled in after losing the 
first fellow. I jockeyed this one to Hank who caught him 
between thumb and forefinger just above the gills. That 
hold, compressing the gill covers, seems to paralyze the fish 
while pressure is applied. It is about the only way to get a 
northern of any size into the boat if you are without a gaff 
hook. It is the one practical way to get them where you 
can release them if you are not keeping every fish you hook. 

‘Sardine,” observed Hank disgustedly. He turned this 
5-pound northern loose and watched the fish submarine for 
a bed of pickerel weed. 

The outboard kicker I reeled out line, and Hank 
sent the boat sweeping around 
the timbered islands where 


started, 





ahead like a tramp freighter 


in a fog. 
“Took out for that dead- 
head log,” cautioned Hank. 


“He'll get wrapped around it 
and snap that thread you’ve 
got him on.” 

Eighteen-pound test line 
does seem rather cobwebby 
when there are 10 or 12 
pounds of fighting northern 
jerking it into Saint Vitus 
shivers. 

Expert advice was show- 
ered on me from all sides. 
Probably each counselor was 
completely convinced that I 
needed all possible help. Hank 
in the rear seat, George 
Schmidt back of me, and 
C. H. Hazeltine who sat be- 
tween me and Hank, were the 
board of strategy. They all 
had divergent comments and 
suggestions as to how to land 





that northern pike. At the 
other end of the line that 
thrashing, diving, gymnastic 


highbinder seemed to have 
one grand central idea of his 
own: to wreck the trout rod 
or bust the line right now. 

— 00k at the tip of that pole 
jerk,” yelled Hank as the rod 
dipped and quivered and bent. he howled as the 


“Hi yi!” 


reel began to buzz. “You've got a job laid out, Art. That 
fish is... .” 
The line went slack. That fish was off the hook. The 


line gave that nothing-at-the-other-end feeling. 

But the unexpected always happens when you're fishing 
Basswood Lake for northerns. For instance, the day before, 
Don Hazeltine, son of C. H., had snagged a 14 pounder that 
had broken the lure from the line. Ninety minutes later Don 
caught that identical northern with the lost lure solidly 
hooked in its jaw. The fish had struck again at the red and 
white wobbler. And Bill Schmidt, son of George, just a 
few hours earlier, had snagged a whopper, lost him, had him 
chase the lure all the way to the boat, hit it, get snagged, 
break away, and then Bill, keved to top pitch and bound to 





Hank and a fighting northern 


waves slapped watery hands 
against chunky old blocks of 
ice-cracked granite. Maybe 
here’s a good place to disclose 
why I was on Wind Bay of 
Basswood Lake, between the 
Superior National Forest and 
the Quetico Provincial Park, 
stalking fighting northerns 
with light trout tackle. 





HE virus had taken hold 

back in 1919 when Fred 
James, city assessor of Ely, 
and I were on Lac la Croix. 
Four fair sized northerns had 
succeeded in thoroughly 
smashing the light trout 
tackle I had along. Once you 
try this game of taking big 
ones on light tackle you can’t 
forget the thrill of it. So, 
twelve years later, when Joe 
Pluth had written that fish 
were biting, flies were not, 
bears were raiding around 
his Basswood Lake Fishing 
Lodge, and moose were 
tramping down the wild rice, 
I started to run a great- 
northern temperature. 

There is only one treatment 
for that condition. Hit for 
the Quetico-Superior countr ° 
and go after ‘em. All the way from Denver, as Vee and I 
motored through the corn belt, the idea of a northern pike 
on my light trout tackle hung like an inviting mirage before 
me. The vision intensified when we loaded into a truck at 
Ely, Minn.; became more vivid as we loaded from truck to 
launch at Winton; and came closer to a reality when we 
transferred from launch to truck at the “Four Mile Portage.” 
At the Basswood Lake end of the portage we dumped into 
Joe’s speed boat and scooted around bays and islands to the 
lodge. We were in the very middle of ‘real fishing and that 
dream was about to jell and become a fact. 

It is a temptation to become poetic over Basswood Lake. 
Joe Pluth declares it has 50 square miles of water, between 
200 and 300 wooded islands that are mapped, with some on 
the Canadian side that are unsurveved, and that the shore 
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Don drags in a 10-pound scrapper 


line runs into the hundreds of miles because of the irregu- 
larity and ramifications of the lake’s edge. Lake trout, white- 
fish, tullibees, northern pike, bass, perch, crappies, wall-eyes, 
inland herring—practically all fish of the northern lakes are 
found in Basswood. The record northern pike taken out of 
this lake in 1929 was a 47% pounder. 

In the lake is clear water—and fish. Along the shore line 
of rocky cliffs and white sand beaches, is pine canopied wil- 
derness, These are statistical facts. If you would see Bass- 
wood’s beauty, the alluring moods of the season or hour 
of the day, you must go there. 

Vee had never caught a saw-jawed fighter of the North so 
our first raid on the finny warriors was with Frenchy La 
londe, one of Joe’s boss guides. I think Frenchy wanted to 
see me wreck that light tackle the first crack out of the lake, 
and he came near getting his wish. 

Sun was getting down, ripples were running, a heron was 
flopping over a needle-fringed forest when Frenchy guided 
our canoe toward the reedy-edged cove of Frog Bay. Vee 
started the performance; the regular beginner’s luck. Every 
time one hit she started reeling the fish in like mad. The 





steel pole she used bent until it got per- 
manently kinked. She yelled, reeled, hol- 
lered, while Frenchy and I nearly shook 
off the thwarts as we laughed in high glee. 
It’s a real show and a pleasure to give a 
good outdoors woman a big first taste of 
fishing for northerns, 

Then a fish hit my lure. Frenchy hal- 
loed. The trout rod bent. The northern 
stood on his tail and then flopped back with 
a splash. The line sung out. That is, it 
sung until it choaked and stuttered. The 
line had jammed between the spool and 
frame of the reel and had to be sawed in 
two. 

There you are! That’s the kind of a 
jam you'll find yourself in every now and 
then when you go after northerns. A 
crazy fish on one end of the line, leaping, 
shaking the lure, gnashing his teeth. About 
60 feet of line to work with. No reel at 
your end of the line and the trout rod bend- 
ing almost beyond a half circle. 

We saved the rod, condemned the reel, 
turned the fish loose for he weighed only 
about 7 pounds, and as the shadows melted 
down from the forest into the lake, we paddled home to the 
lodge. But my temperature had hiked to about 110 and the 
only thing to cool it was to get a new, reliable reel, find a 
likely spot and hook the “big one.” 


HAT chance was offered when we were invited next 

morning to go with guide Hank Pluth, the Schmidts and 
the Hazeltines to Wind Bay. During the morning Vee and 
I fished from a rowboat while the others trolled with out- 
board motors. The big ones seemed to be able to drive 
through the water fast enough to catch up with a motor- 
pushed boat while the smaller ones did not get through the 
water rapidly enough to strike the fast-moving spoon. At 
least we who were rowing got the smaller fish; the motor- 
trollers got the big fellows. 

“Jeest!” said Hank as we pulled out to the site of an old 
Hudson’s Bay trading post to cook up weenies, kraut and 
tea. “It’s a crime! Those darned fish are crazy.” 

I looked at the bunch they had saved. Just eight fish; but 


golly! In fact, several well organized and explosive gollys! 
Ten, 12, 13, I4,—poundage on those old fellows went up 
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Dad, Don, George and Bill with a morning’s catch 


in steady progression. Every pound meant fighting strength. 

Don’t try to kid anyone, brother, pound for. pound the 
northern will fight with any of them. I was getting a close- 
up of what might happen if I hooked even a 10 pounder on 
light rigging.. It looked like P. K.’s prediction of a broken 
rod would be fulfilled. 

After lunch George Schmidt insisted that we split up and 
that I go in their boat. Just like Frenchy La Londe he 
wanted to see what happened when a good one got snagged 
on light tackle. And this brings us back to that moment 
when Hank tossed back the 4 or 5 pounder calling it a 
sardine. 

We were fishing about 10 feet deep. The bottom was rocky 
but 200 yards to one side, in a lateral bay, there were reeds 
and lily pads. The water we fished varied in depth to 40 
feet. The lure the northerns were hitting was a simple, 
red and white, “shoe-spoon” lure. They 
were hitting it ten times to any other lure’s 


It would be a crime; a crying, pie-eyed shame, it would! 

Everything was the essence of serenity; the redistilled 
quintessence of calm and placidity. 

Just like the mealy inside of a well-baked spud pours out 
when you wrench it in two, real excitement began to spill 
out around us. The line jerked. I set the hook. 

“Snagged one,” I hollered. 

Hank shut off the kicker. 

The reel began to sing a song of a fish, a big one, hitting 
for somewhere across the International Boundary. First in 
a run; then in little, snarling jerks. 

“Migodlook-at-that-pole!"” exploded Hank, his words 
smearing like butter hitting a hot griddle. 

George Schmidt dropped his cigarette. 

The reel began that jerky clicking in faster tempo, I 
could feel every move of that old (Continued on page 46) 





once, too. I reeled out line. Hank watched 
the shore line and dodged deadheads. 
George smoked. Dad Hazeltine fished. | 
hit a 4-pound northern. There was some 
action. 


ANK threw one back. It wasn’t worth 

keeping; not with 10 and 15 and 18 
pounders around. Joe had sent out word 
not to keep any fish; the ice house at the 
lodge was full as it should be. That is one 
of the troubles of Basswood. It is just 
about the top limit in fishing lakes; you 
get the limit too soon. 

George raked bottom and hauled in a 
fine catch of pickerel weed. Don and Bill 
let out whoops. We scooted over and took 
pictures. Then back to our business of 
snagging a real one on light tackle. The 
waves laughed. So did the sun. I think 
Hank was nursing an ingrown smile for 
he sat in the stern and watched with skep- 
tical eye. This wild westener would see 
what would happen when a real northern, 

















anything over 10 pounds, hit that trout rod. 


We head for Wind Bay 
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VERY true trout fisherman is at 
heart a theorist. He has his pet 
ideas concerning a trout’s nature 
and the best way of luring him 
from creek to creel, and in following 
out his ideas, he may have many a 
successful day on the stream. He will 
lave much of the finest sport that na- 
ture (and wise conservation) affords, 
and he will enjoy again and again the 
temporary vindication of his theories. 
But let him beware lest he believe that 
anything is final to a trout, or that 
this most wonderful of all fish, wheth- 
er he be speckled, brown, or rainbow, 
will abide by his humanly devised 
theories. Trout have no greater pleas- 
ure than in doing something which is 
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There are big ones under this bridge 


® hat of the Lrout? 


By C. B. H. Vaill 


Someone has made a statement to the effect that 
when you are fishing for trout with a dry fly, 
must use every means to find the fly best suited to 
the trout’s taste, but when fishing a wet fly, suit 
yourself. Which means, I sup- 
that everyone has his fa 


fish- 


Cc you 
on- : 


pose, 
vorite fly, and a fish caught on 


. 7 


yam. % . that fly is worth two caught on 


any other. Personally, when | 
infrequently use a wet fly now- 
adays, if a good old Coachman 

’ - ~ 4 ’ 
won't take fish, the fish aren’t 
taken. When it is a question of 
the dry fly, I try to be more 
orthodox. 


UT I have my favorite. I 

back the Mallard Quill 
against all comers, including the 
Cahill. When I fish the spar- 
kling pools of the Esopus, I try 
to give the fish what they want, 
but I always try the Mallard 
Quill first. It is always my 
prayer that they will take it, and 
they will, under surprisingly di- 
versified conditions. Sometimes, 
when they are taking it excep- 
tionally well, I try ling 
else, just as an experiment, but 
I never have any luck, probably 


1 
someti 





contrary to all rules laid down by men —_ - because I would be disappointed 
for their behavior. : , ; if I did. 
And when you have studied all the Tap auther sterting of & Lehing tp Of course, there are times 


books on this and that, and found out 

what you should do and why, don’t think for a minute that 
this information, however authoritative, will invariably help 
you to catch fish. There are times when nothing will raise 
trout except dynamite (or, perhaps, a G. M. L. La Branche). 
There are times when a trout will do everything that nature 
and your experience deny is possible. There are times when 
your pet theory will work out correctly, so correctly in fact, 
that you will try its opposite, just to strengthen your own 
conviction, and that also works perfectly . .. was he not the 


law and the prophet who said, “It is not all of fishing to fish” ? 


when it is no good; I have seen 
a whole week, during which the fish would take anything in 
the box except the Mallard Quill, and I then did execution 
with the substitutes. But I retained my conviction never 
theless that it was the best of a good bunch. 

One August evening I took five or six nice trout in the 
upper waters of the Esopus, satisfyingly enough, on the 
Mallard Quill. I did not fish the water as thoroughly as | 
wished, and I saw a couple of good fish, better than any | 
killed. The next morning I went back and hove the Mallard 
Quill at the creatures for hours, without success. Then | 














fingerlings. 
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changed flies half a dozen times, but I could not even raise 


Going dejectedly and wonderingly down the 


road to the car, I met Dr. John Held:and Held is a fly- 


fisherman of parts. 


The exchange of introductions meant 


great deal to me, and I listened more than I talked for 


the next half hour or so. 


Then Dr. Held stepped into the 


stream and began raising all sorts of fish with the bi-visible 


fly of which we had been talking. 


I declined a further trial of:strength with my poor little 
Mallard Quill and went back to Whispell’s for lunch. It 
was my last afternoon in ‘the mountains, and I had some 


of Dr. Held’s extra bi-visibles. 
| got fish, good fish. 


I went out. and tried them. 


I tried the Mallard Quill, and got fish. 


| tried everything else as an experiment, and got nothing! 
Those three bi-visibles and a Mallard Quill are before 


me now, 


(There are two dozen other patterns within call.) 


The bi-visibles differ radically from each other, and the 
only thing they have in common with the Mallard Quill is 
the hook; yet they all took fish that steamy afternoon, and 


nothing else would do it. 
what does it go to show? That 
trout are trout, I suppose. I 
haven’t been so _ bewildered 
since the “hawgs et Grampaw.” 


HAT becomes of big 
trout in small streams? 

In the upper reaches of a small 
stream I used to fish, there is 
an old, rotten bridge, with a 
very decent hole under it. One 
fall, while hunting in that re- 
gion, I lay on my stomach and 
peered into that deep _ hole. 
There was a great trout lying 
there, fully 20 inches long; he 
looked as big as Moby Dick to 
me. I dropped a tiny chip in 
the water and without any hesi- 
tation he struck it savagely, 
saw me, and disappeared. I 
went back the next day, and 
the next week, and he was still 
there. I merely existed all 
through the following winter. 
Next spring I fished that 
hole. I fished it throughout 
the season but never saw the 
big fish. I took other trout out 
of the place, and some good 
ones, but never the giant. 
Caught on the opening day by 
a kid with a worm, I decided. 
3ut why had no one heard of 
it? A fish of that size, in that 
region, would swing an elec- 


It just goes to show .. . well, 
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Three views of the author fishing on 
Sand Brook, a rocky, state-leased 
stream in Litchfield County, Conn 


tion. -I-was at a loss until an 
October investigation disclosed 
the monster in his old place. 
He had’retired for the summer. 
I fished “even harder for him 
thie next. year, and in the third 
autumn,;*he was there again. 
I had dark thoughts of extra- 
legal fishing, but I stifled them 
nobly, and waited for April. 
Same résult. But that fall, he 
was. gone. - Where ? 

How fast do trout move up- 
stream? The big ones have a 
habit of staying in one pool 
for a long time, perhaps for a 
whole season,. but the majority 
of them are continually on the 
move: toward the spawning 
grounds. I-had a fine opportu- 
nity to time the rate of move- 
ment once, and it also supplied 
some reflections: on a trout’s 
memory in.the face of re- 
minders. 


N THE days before the Con- 

necticut plan of stocking 
the large streams and closing 
the feeders to fishing, was in 
force, | was accustomed to fish 
one of these feeders regularly. 
It was indeed a tiny stream, in 
places not more than 2 or 3 
feet wide, but at the head- 
waters was a half mile of im- 
penetrable swamp, with plenty 
of deep water and fine sand for 
breeding, and the brook, de- 





Spite its size, could produce very decent fishing upon occa- 
sions. 

One Sunday I could get no rises, for one of the various 
reasons which make trout fishing the uncertain matter it is. 
After trying about everything in the fly book, I put on an 
old, frayed, worn-out Montreal, the only one I had. 
it on a good sized pool, and had an immediate rise. 
and the frayed gut parted. 

The next Sunday I was confronted by the same situation. 
I found an old, dirty Rube Wood and put it on a good pool 
about 100 yards upstream from the scene of the previous 
week’s misadventure. 

The following Sunday was a perfect fishing day. There 
had been a warm rain the night before, and the fish were 
taking the good old Coachman as if it were their only in- 
terest in life. 
those pools carefully. 
them of legal size. 


At that time I used a wet fly fully as often as a floater. 


I placed 
I struck, 
That was all for that day. 


Fish struck, I struck, and the fly broke. 


I remembered those two lost flies and fished 
In the first I took five trout, none of 
(Continued on page 50) 


In the second 
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That is why 
[ am still enjoying the thrills of a woodcock hunt 


HE unexpected is always thrilling! 


which I had last fall. It was unexpected, it was 

unusual and it was chuck-full of more thrills than 
[ had had in many years of hunting the gamy little whistler. 
it was unexpected because | took it with a man whom I had 
never met until the day before and with dogs that I had 
never seen until then. What a sweet pair of setters they 
were, too. It was unusual because we—but wait, that’s the 
story and you'll enjoy it more,if you first know the inside 
dope on how it all happened. 

The life of an artist is all variety. He never knows what 
he will be called upon to paint next nor where he will have 
to turn to get his material with which to work. Add to that 
the life of a writer and 
you have a combination 
that is unbeatable in 
producing the  unex- 
pected spices of life. 

Whenever an artist 
or author makes a new 
acquaintance he knows 
ahead of time what the 
first question will be. 
[t will run something 
like this—“Mr. ..., I 
saw your cover on, or 
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hrills 


By Fred Everett 


Sketches by the Author 


read your story in such and such a magazine and [ couldn't 
help but wonder how you go about doing it. Do you make 
those things up out of your head or are they actual exper 
iences or just how do you go about doing them?” It is the 
same cry that everybody in every profession hears from those 
on the outside—the cry of “Please let me in on the inside 
dope of your profession.” 

Well, here is a surprise for you. Instead of giving you 
the usual and in essence, truthful answer that there really 1s 
no secret to it at all (and leaving you skeptical of my ve 
racity) I am going to tell the whole inside dope of a picture, 
an unexpected story and the group ot sketches that goes 
with it. Since that story is a hunting one, | know that you 
sportsmen will be doubly interested in it. 

One day last fall, at about the opening of the woodcock 
season, [ made up my mind to paint a magazine cover design 
for a spring number that would include both the suggestion 
of fishing, which would just be opening up; and hunting, 
which would be over. It would be a connecting link be 
tween the two seasons and ideal for a March issue of the 
magazine to which it was sold. 


AVING reached this decision, the picture at once took 

form in my mind, based on the actual fundamentals of 
hunting suggestions—the dog and gun, and, on fishing—the 
rod and tackle. In March the gun would be put away on its 
pegs—always, of course, over a fireplace. That denoted the 
hunting was over and to tell of a successful hunt—a stuffed 
bird on the mantle. In March, what do you do with your 
fishing outfit? You get it out, fondle it, sort it over and 
polish up your rod. That’s what my sportsman in the 
painting would be doing. And the dog? He would be 
temporarily out of it, no doubt with his head on the man’s 
knee, looking up at him sort of reproachfully and asking, 
“Where do I come in?” 

That is how I figured it out—on fundamentals. The next 
thing to do was to find my models from which to paint. 
Doing that was the making of the unusual story. 

For some time I had used my brother’s Llewellin setter 
as a model for my bird hunting pictures and so I felt that a 
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change to another type of setter would be best. With that in 
mind I called on my friend Ray Potter, who is connected 
with the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, a mighty good scout who often acts for me as a 
source of authoritative information on animal life. 

“Ray” I asked, “Where can I find a real classy type of 
English setter for a model ?” 

“Have you ever seen Frost’s dogs up at Knapp’s?” he 
answered me Yankee-like with a question. 

“Can’t say I have. Where is Knapp’s?” I answered. 

“Boy, where’ve you been all these years? Do you mean 
to tell me you don’t know Al Knapp up at Centenary? Nor 
the kennel of dogs LeRoy Frost has up there? Why, man 
alive, there are some of the prettiest dogs you ever laid eyes 
on. Go up there and take a look at that black bitch pointer 
and take hold of her tail—it’s like a piece of iron. There's 
a bird dog for you—three times champion in Sweden— 
named Silent Black Knight but called just Blackie. She’s 
a streak of lightning! And setters—he’s got some there that 
are as pretty as any you will ever want to look at. Take 
Zauker, for one. She’s another champ and has a tail that 
is perfect. She is small and fast. For a perfect head, look 
over the pair that just came from Pennsylvania, one is .. .” 

And so it went for about an hour—a lecture on bird dogs, 
their anatomy and all points of interest. Then I asked a 
question which is the ultimate end of all such talks. 

“How are they as gun dogs ?” 

“Well,” Ray answered after a pause, “What do you mean 
—around here in the brush for close work or out in the 
open quail country ?” 

“Let’s say here in the brush, on woodcock.” I answered 
and then listened to a talk on the merits of field-trial dogs 
as gun dogs. After that I asked what the chances would 
be of my using some of these dogs as models. 

“I should think that Al would be glad to have you. Why 
don’t you go up and see him? Wait a minute, I'll give him 
a ring and see if he is at home.” That is always Ray’s way 
ot helping a friend whenever an opportunity offers. 


HE result was that shortly I was looking at a kennel 
full of bird dogs that would quicken the pulses of any 


sportsman. Al Knapp was mighty proud of them and more 
than willing to help me out with poses and pictures. Here 
indeed was a rare find—real champs as models! What | 


wouldn’t give to be able to hunt over some of them. The 
thought made me ask such a question. 

“Do you hunt them much around here?” 

“Every day during open season,” was Knapp’s reply. 
“T have to get them ready for Mr. Frost to take into the 
woods on week-ends and for certain trips.” 

“How are they around here?” was my next question. 

“Entirely too fast and wild for brush shooting. That is, 
the champs are. They are open country dogs, fast and wide 
swingers. No good for use in the brush and hard to tame 
down. But,” and here his eyes took on a new light, “give 
me a dog like old Speck there. Now he ain’t much on name 
but in the brush .. .” and he went off into tales which only 
dog lovers know, 

I’m frank to say that he had me going—I almost forgot 
why I was there. Knapp reminded me of it by 
saying that he could do anything with Speck—hold 
points and anything else I might desire. He'd 
make a real model. { 








“Suppose I bring up my camera some day and take some 
shots ot him,” I suggested. 

“Bring your gun along and have a hunt with me tomor- 
row and get the real stuff.” He seemed to have sensed the 
desire that I had not dared express. 

Was I tickled! You can bet that I was on hand on the 
dot next morning and shortly we were parked at the wood- 
cock cover. Knapp had taken two dogs, Speck and Spike, 
both English setters and a good, careful, steady team they 
were. Speck was always close by in the thick brush, Spike 
was a little far ranging. All told, they were as sweet a 
pair as I had ever shot over. 

The unexpectedness of this trip was a thrill but even 
greater were the thrills that followed. As you know, wood- 
cock are as uncertain as trout—one day the place seems full 
of them; the next, they are all gone—not a trace to be 
found! Every time you start out it is with that feeling 
of uncertainty that makes each trip an adventure. 


$6] HARDLY know where to start in today,” said Knapp as 
we entered the brush. “Yesterday Potter and I hunted a 
half day through here and only scared up one bird. Ray 
got him. Can’t tell though, they may be here today so we'll 
work through anyway. We ought to get some points and, 
if it isn’t too dark in here, a few pictures. And maybe a 
bird for a model too. Then again, you mayn’t. Here to- 
day, gone tomorrow—the foxy little whistlers can never be 
depended upon. However, let’s go.” 
We went into brush so thick at times that one had 


almost to chew his way through and then into spots that 
It was 


made one stop and say, “Woodcock heaven!” 
early season and leaves just turn- 
ing to browns, golc; and crimsons. 
with enough green left to throw a 
tone over all that makes a painter 
despair of ever more than mildly 
catching it on canvas. 
There were so many spots 
that stopped me that I was 
constantly lagging behind to 
look and drink it all in. 
Knapp didn’t 
mind. In fact, he 
mentioned that he 
was glad to have 
someone along who 5 
wasn’t forever / 
pushing ahead so 
(Continued on 
page 83) 
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Many of the picturesque streams of the Mid-West boast of bass 
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HERE is a legend of a boy 

who, living on the slope of 

a mountain, greatly ad- 

mired the windows of gold 
which he saw at sunset in another 
house across the valley. His ad- 
miration became a longing, and 
finally he left his home, de- 
scended the tortuous mountain 
side, and climbed up to the house 
which held the objects of his de- 
sire. Strangely, when he neared 
them the windows were no longer 
of gold, just ordinary glass. It 
was evening, and as he rested, 
disappointed, his sight wandered 
back to his own home on the 
opposite mountain. There, he 
saw golden windows, created by 
the sinking sun. 

Sportsmen are like that boy. 
In distant places we see “golden 
windows”—exploited game lands 
that make us restless and filled 
with longing. Many times, when 
we arrive the glamour seems 
to fade; our golden windows 
turn out to be the creations of 
publicity. And it may be that 
we, too, are able to look back 
upon the region we have de- 


serted and discover possibilities which have escaped us. 


othing but 


By Paul Wm. Gartner 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Killers of the Jungle 
Part I—Leopards Which Lie in Wait 
By W. S. CHADWICK 


Beginning the most interesting and thrilling serial vet 
written by this great writer on the African wilds 


A Message to Hunters and 


Riflemen of the U. S. 


An impo-tant pronouncement by COL. TOWNSEND 
WHELEN on the 30th anniversary of his first writing 
for Ourpoor Lire 


; ve ° 
A Night Grizzly 
By GEORGE WURZBURGER 
A bear hunt in British Columbia 


More Waterfowl 


The most comprehensive sludy of the waterfowl situation 
yel presented lo American sportsmen, prepared by the 
More Game Birds in America Foundation 


The Song of the Kettle 
By BEN C. ROBINSON 


And many other stories of angling in diverse regions of. 
our continent 








Bullheads 


trip are one and the same thing. 
If no excitement with fly rod or 
bait casting rod results from an 
excursion, it has failed to be a 
vacation. Thus, when Lud Camp 
bell, friend of my undergraduate 
days, wired that he was expect 
ing me at his Oklahoma ranch 
not later than July 1, I found my 
self in a dilemma. The message 
brought a sudden memory of a 
pressed invitation and a promise 
lightly given. Spring had been 
calling me from the _ rugged 
ranges and trout-haunted waters 
of Wyoming but—a promise had 
been given. I packed without en 
thusiasm, at the last minute in 
cluding in my equipment a short 
casting rod and a small shoulder 
sack of tackle, the contents of 
which I did not bother even to 
examine. 


N DUE time I arrived in the 

Sooner State. I saw rolling, 
richly vegetated areas with slug 
gish streams meandering through 
fertile valleys, joining larger 
watercourses which in turn pour 
their burdens into that great 


artery of America, the Mississippi River. In the southeast 


Often I have beheld the gleam of distant sport lands. I corner of the state I located the ranch of my friend. 
have journeyed to them whenever possible. But many 
times I have been forced to stay close at home for my recrea- 
tion. Once I discovered angling possibilities in the Middle 
West which I hardly believed could exist. 

To my way of thinking a summer vacation and a fishing 


finest bullheads in the country right here on the ranch! 
“Nothing but bullheads?” I insisted. 


“Do you have such a thing as a fish around here?” I asked 
a bit disrespectfully the second day after my arrival. 
“Do we?” returned my host quickly. “Say—we get the 
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“Oh, once in a while we get a channel cat and 
sometimes a big sunfish.” 

Not that I was above baiting a hook with a 
juicy worm or an appetizing bit of cow to entice 
the lowly bullhead from his muddy home, but 
Lud’s first enthusiastic response to my question 
had encouraged a sudden hope for something bet- 
ter, meaning bass. 


HE next morning I was taken on horseback 

for an extensive inspection of the ranch. Most 
of it was farm land but a considerable portion 
was hilly with rocky ravines. In the southwest 
corner of the ranch, well removed from the high- 
way, was a very fair looking stream which fur- 
nished drink for the live stock, and bullheads for 
anyone who might care to bait a hook. There 
were considerable stretches of quiet water and 
presently we came to a run where rock ledges 
broke sharply into water dotted with boulders. 
Here, the evening found us bobbing for bullheads. 

It has been said that bullhead catfish will swarm 
under favorable conditions. And this was a first- 
class bullhead stream if there ever was one. Our 
supply of worms was practically unlimited and 
we snapped out fish until the movement became 
an effort. But excitement in bullhead fishing is 
short lived and presently I was 
casting below a riffle in quest of . 
a channel catfish. 

I allowed my float to carry 
my bait downstream, across, and 
by a disorder of tree roots. 
Here it was snatched from my 
sight. Channel cat—I was sure! 
My line clipped about exciting- 
ly; a worth-while fellow. Into 
the shallows and I skidded my 
catch onto the gravel bar, antici- 
pating the beautiful speckled 
sides of a channel cat. But it 
wasn’t even of the catfish species, 
and I stared hard at the 1-pound b 
fish drumming on the gravel, 4 


wondering what it might be. 


“A 
~, 


A bunch of bass 
and crappie3 
from a stream 
where were no 
fame fish, 
supposedly 


Below—I struck a snag, the 
sort that brings life to a 
rod—also to the angler 
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It is like finding gold to learn 
there are bass in your own 
private stream 


“Sunfish,” commented Lud 
Campbell disinterestedly. “We 
get ‘em bigger than that some- 
times.” But I didn’t answer. I 
had pounced upon my catch and 
in the waning light was inspect- 
ing it closely. 

“Sunfish!” I exploded. “That’s 
a bass! And here we’ve been fooling 
away our time with bullheads.” 

It was too late that evening to profit by 
my enlightenment, but the next morning 
[ rummaged through my various tackle for 
possible bass lures. I heaved a sigh of 
relief as | snagged a finger into a hook 
of my favorite bass plug which I feared I had left behind. 
Out it came, a midget crab wiggler of an imitation crab 
finish. 

But I refused to be the only one equipped with bait cast- 
ing tackle, so Lud and I scratched about the place until we 
unearthed an old steel rod, rusted but serviceable, and a 
double-action reel so ancient that the line upon it was 
merely a mass of rot. Screw driver and oil can went to 
work, and at length we had it running with a groan for 
every revolution. 


HE day waned, and we wandered across pastures 
and hills towards the creek. Scarcely a breeze stirred 
the heavy green leaves of the wooded section. Insects 


hummed in many tones. The lowing of distant cattle 
offered a suggestion of the contentment that only ranchers 
know. Earth mist brought a reddish tinge to the sun. 
Somewhere, deep from our sight, came the call of a thrush. 
It was a world at peace and we rode in silence. 

Presently we heard the sound of water descending a 
riffle. Another splash, too, broke the ceaseless murmur. 
Was it caused by the leap of a bronze-back or by the 
kick of a cloven hoof? 

Contemplation made me excited. Then I made a studied 
effort to drown this enthusiasm. (Continued on page 56) 
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Mac displays his 
fish duck 








lr WAS muddy. Our automobile 

slid and slithered all over the 

Southwestern Missouri dirt road. 

Our cased guns clicked faintly as 
they bumped together, and the decoys in 
the back seat protested grumblingly 
at so much violent motion. 

The eastern sky lightened. Long, 
irregular patches along the horizon 
told us that day was approaching. 
Low, ragged clouds scudded across 
these lighter patches. The clouds 
closed up and darkness settled down 
again. It looked like duck weather, 

A sharp skidding turn across a cul- 
vert and our headlights revealed twin 
ruts that led over a grass-grown level into the oblivion. 
Following the ruts some distance, our lights boring twin 
beams into the gray fog, Mac applied the brakes. The 
ground suddenly disappeared and we stopped, our lights 
shooting out over an abyss of blackness. 

Gun in hand, sack of live decoys on shoulder, I fol- 
lowed Mac down into the abyss, which turned out to be 
only an ordinary draw in a pasture. Up the other side 
of the ravine we climbed, through a fence we crawled, 
on over a mowed meadow we walked, everything huge and 
weird and unreal in the darkness. 

More deep grayish darkness, a whispered word from 
Mac, the gentle rustle of sacked ducks being deposited 
on the ground, and we had arrived at Mac’s duck lake. 

Without preliminaries Mac stretched a thin rope upon 
the bank of the lake and began neck-hitching English 
call decoy ducks to rings on it 5 feet apart. When six 
rings had been filled Mac drew the half dozen flapping, 
squawking decoys into the water by pulling on the rope, 
one end of which had been threaded through an under- 
water ring out in the lake. 

This done, Mac tied his end of the rope to an iron 
rod which he had thrust into the mud at the water’s 
edge. I fastened my end of the rope to a similar iron 
rod. We drew another rope out on the bank, strung 
seven decoys along it, and treated them as we had the six. 

This gave us thirteen active squabbling decoys in two 
parallel lines in front of the blind. And we were through 
in proper time. We could barely see the most distant 
duck of each string. 

Turning toward the blind I couldn’t find it. Of course 
I knew it to be somewhere in the pile of hay I faced, 
but it was impossible for me to tell where. 

Mac chuckled, reached over and lifted up a hay-covered 
door. It was a clever door. Quite the cleverest door 
I've ever seen on a duck blind. I'll try to tell you 
about it. 

First a light framework had been bolted to a light 
8-inch plank. Plank and frame were the same length 
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issouri Mlallards 


By 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 









A few Missouri mallards and spoonbills 


as the blind, but some 8 inches narrower than the blind 
opening it was to conceal. Fine chicken wire had been 
tacked on over the outer surface of the framework. 
Coarse grass, 15 inches longer than the framework was 
wide, had been carefully distributed over the chicken 
wire. Another section of the same fine chicken wire held 
this grass in place, and other grass had been woven into 
the outer chicken wire, effectively camouflaging it, while 
the coarser butt ends of the grass attached to the door 
perfectly covered the blind opening beneath. 

With the grass-covered door pointing straight up on 
its hinges, Mac unlocked two padlocks, lifted out a 
waterproofed and practically thief-proof inner door, 
which I buried, with the decoy sacks, under hay at the 
rear of the blind. 

We climbed inside, Mac lighted the oil stove, propped 
the door up on a 6-inch stick, and we sat comfortably, 
peering out at one of those dank, damp, overcast morn- 
ings that so delight the heart of a duck hunter. 


HE lake grew lighter. The clouds thinned, and our 

decoys sat, mirrored in the silvery lake. 

Rushing wings interrupted my interested inspection of the 
interior of the blind. 

“Six or eight big ducks,” Mac whispered, “going west.” 

sreathlessly we watched the decoys through the open- 
ings between the grass butts. Their slightest moves 
made scintillating rings in the silvery surface. 

None of the decoys seemed to have seen the wild 
ducks. They sat sleepily, unconcerned. Suddenly, how- 
ever, one hen, well out on the right-hand rope, cocked 
her eye at the sky and opened her mouth. 

“Quack! Quack!” 

Black spots flitted past our cracks. Wings whistled. 
Mac reached over and gripped my knee, grinning 
chummily in the semi-darkness. I grinned back and 
clutched my gun. I had another glimpse of several ob- 
jects moving rapidly across my restricted field of vision. 

Another half-hearted quack from the tame hen, the 
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moving objects passed beyond 
my sight, and the sound of swift 
wings died out in the distance— 
and those decoys weren't voic- 
ing one word of protest! 

“The decoys aren’t talking 
much,” I suggested to Mac. 

“Don’t worry,” he advised, 
“the wild ones will be back.” 

Mac prophesied _ correctly. 
The small bunch circled three 
times, lower and slower each 
time, seven large ducks to which 
the decoys spoke scarcely a 
word, although along about the 
third round every head was held 
sidewise with one upturned eye 





Above—Mac at the blind with door open 
Circle—The author comes in with his bag 
Below—Mac in blind with his gun and kill 
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The blind with the door up 
far enough to afford a view 


following the flying flock. After 
a nerve-wracking, yet thrilling, 
period of fits and starts, the sev- 
en plopped into the water, just 


beyond the last decoy. 
“There’s our ducks,” whis- 
pered Mac, satisfiedly. “Just 


what we came out here for.” 

I nodded, my eyes glued upon 
the ducks. It was what we had 
come out here for, and I pro 
ceeded to enjoy the situation to 
its fullest extent. 

“It is 40 yards to that stob 
this side of the wild ducks,” 
whispered Mac for my information. 

I nodded, my eager eyes fastened upon the ducks. 

“We'll just wait a minute for them to come closer.” 

We waited. Four or five minutes that seemed much 
longer, while the decoys gabbled and splashed and the 
wild ducks came warily nearer, sitting high out of the 
water, their heads turning this way and that, so appre- 
hensive were they. 

Oh! the thrill of such moments! 

THOUGHT I pushed the safety off my new gun while 

those neck-craning mallards maneuvered their hesitant 
way toward us among the tethered tame ducks, but 
found it on, somehow, when the door of the blind flipped 
upward at the conclusion of Mac’s slow soft count of 
“one, two, three’’—and I didn’t get a shot! 

Two of the seven speeding mallards, as yet so near 
the water that their shoving feet had scarcely begun 
paddling empty air, slumped back at Mac’s first shot. 
A third fell on top of the fourth decoy of the left string. 
A fourth pitched upward and toppled over backwards, 
landing some 20 feet from its starting point, and a fifth 
splashed heavily well beyond the 40-yard stob—a long 
shot for 7% shot from Mac’s open gun. Five flying 
ducks with four shells! 

“Well!” reckoned Mac, a twinkle in his 


with eye, 


congratulations, “I never thought an 


disregarding my 
old duck hunter like you would get the buck ague that 
way!” 

“Huh,” I commented. “I pulled a kink in my trigger, 
but it couldn’t go off. Safety on.” 


A faint breeze sprang up. The dead ducks began 
drifting shoreward. The decoys began bobbing up and 
down and tiny waves began pattering against the splash- 
boards on the dam. 

“Now,” I inquired when we had looked the situation 
over. “How did you raise that blind door so quickly?” 

“Come here and I’ll show you,” offered Mac. 

[ moved over. 

The mechanism that operated the door of Mac’s blind 
was a clever piece of machinery. Mac makes them and 
sells them for $5 per set. They aren’t patented, however, 
and any man at all handy with iron-working tools can 
build one in a few hours. 

A plunger that works in an iron pipe is clevised to the 
door. The iron pipe is screwed to the side wall of the 
blind. A notch in the longer end of the plunger catches 
against the bottom of the pipe when the hay-covered 
door is closed. A foot-operated trigger near the floor 
pushes the plunger aside, the notch disengages, and three 
(Continued on page 85) 


coiled screen door springs, 
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Jim invites a 10- 
incher to a trout 
dinner on Piute 
Creek in the 
back country of 
the High Sierras. 
Photo y 
Frasher's, Po- 
mona, California 








HIS is a story for him who dreams of the 

wilderness, of packing into the fastnesses of the 

High Sierras in quest of his lordship, the trout; 

where one’s route of travel skirts along the 
roof of the world, overlooking snow-clad peaks and 
pine-bedded valleys; where one eternally rides in the 
saddle, and where no wheels turn. This is a story 
for him who dreams of virgin waters, of fishing for 
trout that have never seen an artificial fly, of camp- 
ing in spots that have never seen a tin can or tasted 
a paper plate. 








any ‘Lrout? 


A Little Trip Into the 
Land of High Altitudes 





We were meandering our way along a trail high up 
on a mountain side, thousands of feet above sea level. 
We were five—and a half—mounted. Jim, the guide 
and fly caster invincible, astride the lead horse, wear- 
ing one of those checkerboard shirts that may be used 
in a pastime emergency; then John, with Jane, his 
wife inseparable, following him—and, incidentally, one 
of the few women with enough courage to brave the 
discomforts and inconveniences of the rugged back 
country. Next in line was Bill, the bachelor, jovial 
and easy to get along with. And next, the half-pint 
Jap on a full-quart horse—not a fly caster, not a saddle 
cincher, but the best cook that ever flipped a flapjack. 
In Half Pint’s arms was Bozo, who ate enough trout 
bones on the trip to kill the ordinary canine. And 
lastly, yours truly, the “I” of the “we.” 

Up and down steep, winding trails we traveled. To 
the north lay the snow-jeweled peaks of Mounts Rit- 
ter and Banner, shimmering in the sunlight. To the 
west a billowy sea of blue-black pines stretching as 
far as the eye could reach, with now and then a streak 
of snow that lay hidden in the ravines untouched by the sun. 
Below us a yawning canyon ready to receive him who fails 
to “give the hoss ’is head,” as Jim had warned. 

We came to the turning-off place in the trail, and began 
making our way through the timber; over windfalls, some of 
them having to be cut to admit our passing without tearing 
the packs off the animals as well as our clothing; sometimes 
in the shadows of large boulders; sometimes across a grassy 
meadow with here and there a stunted pine or twisted snag 
—but always listening for the sound of Piute Creek, which 
Jim said was not far distant. 

Farther on we saw a big buck, in all his magnificence, 
bound across a clearing and disappear among the pines. 
And then two does, their large ears aslant, their moist eyes 
filled with wonder at these trespassers of their domain. 
Jim approached slowly, ready to shoot—with a camera—but 
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The party, g0ing overt 


in his eagerness to get a close-up he frightened them. Away 
they went, out of range, then stood and watched us suspi- 
ciously as we left and single-filed through the timber. 

Two hours later came to us the voice of the Piute. Not 
the war whoop of the Indian tribe after which the waters 
are named, but a gentle whispering of the water over the 
shallows, the whisper perhaps of the ghost of the red man. 
And soon, through the trees, came our first sight of Piute 
Creek, stratum-rock strewn, pine-shaded, pine-scented; 
purling and swirling its silvery way down to the lower 
reaches—a sight that could not fail to bring a gasp of delight 
from the most fastidious fly caster. 

On the banks of the creek we established a camp. All very 
easy. Build a little cubby with the flat rocks that lie about 
you, and you have a stove. Slide a big one over, and you 
have a chair. That large one over there may be used for a 
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By 
Reginald Carter Fenton 


Lots of “Hm! 


Using the fly 
close enough to 
the fire to throw 
a trout out of 
the creek into 
the frying pan. 
Photo by 
Frasher’s, Po- 
mona, California 





fully waving those perfect casts of his, the backcast 


whirring over our heads. Three—four—five casts, 
and the fly lay on the surface of the water, drifting. 
Nothing doing. A few more casts for distance and 
again the little fly drifted with the current. An anxious 
customer swirled. The deal was closed—almost. He 
missed ! 

On the next cast the anxious one rose, a flash of 
silver out of the sun-lit depths, broke the surface with 
a light splash. At the same time Jim struck back with 
a deft movement of the wrist. The customer was sold. 

Up into the air he leaped as he felt the little fly that 

















the peaks to Piute Creek 


table, around which all may be seated. But not yet. The 
outfit had to be unloaded and turned loose to seek some juicy 
pasturage, and saddles hung. A pine tree had to be felled 
to furnish soft boughs for the beds that night, blankets aired 
and got in readiness. Night closes in cool and quickly in 
the land of high altitudes. 

A fire was built and Half Pint went to work. In less time 
than one can get service in the most exclusive hotel he called, 
and in no dining-room language, “Ready to put on the nose 
bag, folks !” 

Ready? Don’t be sil! Personally, I was famished. Bacon 
and eggs, beans, biscuits and coffee—lead me to ’em! 

The meal was scarcely over when Jim gets out his bran’ 
new creel, right from the sporting-goods store, never even 
held a trout. Gets out a rod and reel and ties on a dry fly— 
Brown Hackle. Not 10 feet from the fire he began grace- 





stung. Down again with a pretty splash. Then he 
cut the pool in half in a long run, the line rippling in 
the current the while. He broke water again—a polka- 
dotted beauty! A few feeble runs, each shorter than 
the last, and Jim was down to the water’s edge ready 
to initiate his bran’ new creel. 





Ha? Jim wanted to, he could have conveyed that 
trout from the agua pura to the frying pan via the 
air route. Which is to say that he could have thrown 
him out of the creek into the pan. You can see for 
yourself by the picture of the camp. But the skillet 
was still rather warm, and Jane demurred, as Janes 
ofttimes will. 

Now Jim is a bit superstitious, and that trout only 
measured 10 inches. And, according to Jim, if a small 
trout, that is comparatively a fingerling, is the first to 
be laid in a bran’ new creel, that means one’s catches 
from then on are going to be small ones. So 
the trout never saw the inside of Jim’s creel. Half 
Pint cleaned him and he went to the cooler. 

Jim’s catching the first fish started the ball rolling to a 
fare-you-well. Bill and John dropped the plates—tin—they 
had been drying like hot coals, and reached for a rod instead 
of a dishrag. Laying the kodak inside I too got the old 
wand rigged up and joined the gang. Five minutes later 
the trout in that pool were seeing a varied assortment of 
flies as never before. 

We managed to persuade two more to come and keep the 
10-incher company, and released a number of small ones 
after an uproarious time playing with them. But trout aren’t 
so dumb, and tournament casting in the same pool soon be- 
comes monotonous. So, leaving Jane fishing with salmon 
eggs, Bill went down. John took the middle territory, while 
Jim and I went upstream—everyone carrying a creel full of 
optimism. Jim and I made our (Continued on page 53) 
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blackbear. \ / J second black 

One 17% / \ a4 bear shot by 
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smaller, 12 ~ j ' The wound 
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Part I 


FTER several years of planning IT was on my way to 
hunt big game in Alaska, a country where there is a 
good variety and plenty of it. 

We arrived in Seward on August 15, and were met 
by Gus Gelles of the Alaska Guides, Inc., then proceeded 
on a wonderful trip over the government-owned Alaska Rail- 
road to Anchorage. 

Mrs. Shillingburg stayed at the Gelles home during the 
five weeks of my hunt. After bidding her goodbye, we (Dr. 
Krebs, my hunting partner, and |) left the same evening on 
the ./. S. Discoverer for Kusilof River. After eating break- 
fast here we left for the main hunting camp on Tustemena 
Lake. We traveled about 30 miles in a boat propelled by an 
outboard motor. About half of this slow but enjoyable trip 
was up the swift Kusilof River. 

We arrived at Birchwood Camp the evening of the 16th, 
and waited there a couple of days until the guides brought 
the horses over from the beach. Dr. Krebs and I fished in 
Birchwood Creek for Dolly Varden trout, catching thirty- 
four from 7 to 16 inches long. It was a real pleasure fishing 
this creek. For bait we used a piece of red meat. 

The next day one pack train was made up for Mr. Grey, 
his son and daughter, and another for Dr. Krebs and me. 
There were ten horses in our outfit; also Earl Olmsted, Dr. 
Krebs’ guide; and Frank Revell, my guide; “Slim” Crocker, 
wrangler, and McElroy, our cook—and a good one he was. 

The second day out we saw our first sheep with the glasses, 




















The author and his brown bear 





a long distance away on another mountain. They were mostly 
ewes and lambs—about fifty, I think. When we finally 
reached the bottom of the trail we were at our camp site on 
the North Fork of Indian Creek. 

The next morning we started out—Dr. Krebs, Olmstead, 
Revell, and I. We took the horses to cross the creek, which 
was swift and ice cold, as there was a glacier about 5 miles 
above us. After crossing, we turned the horses loose to go 
back and we went up out of the creek bottom—almost 
straight up, it seemed. Here is where a rifle sling did its 
good work as both hands were needed to pull one up, and 
where a carbine was better than a rifle. 

As soon as we got up on top we saw ten ewes and lambs, 
but no rams. Here we separated, the doctor and Olmstead 
going to the right and Frank and I to the left. We had gone 
only about a mile when we saw five rams lying down, but 
on account of one young ram lying out on the point of a ridge 
we could not slip up on them, although we tried. Finally 
the little one saw Frank and started to move away. He 
motioned for me to run, which I did. Up over the rocks they 
were all running, and there was one good head, which I shot 
at three times, but failed to connect. 


UR reflections on reaching camp were that we 

ten ptarmigan and about seventy-five sheep. While we 
were gone Slim and Mack saw a black bear on “our” moun- 
tain eating blueberries, but we did not see it. 

The next morning at 8 we left camp to look for sheep. 
Halfway up we saw a black bear eating berries, so waited 
awhile thinking he would come our way, but he went into 
the alders and we did not see him again. We saw some 
ewes and lambs, but no rams until after lunch, when we saw 
one bunch of eight and one of five rams in a big basin. 
There were sheep all over, but we were unable to see how 
we could get to those rams and keep the wind in our favor 
without some of the ewes locating us and giving us away. 

Finally Frank said we would try for the bunch of eight 
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rams as there was one that had a good head. Between these 
rams and us there were a ewe and lamb and a small ram, 
but Frank said we might be able to scare these “just a little” 
so they would clear out without too much haste and without 
frightening the others. So we went down to the creek and 
the ewe, ram, and lamb moved slowly away. We used the 
creek bank for shelter until it got too low. Here we had to 
wait an hour or two until the rams lying out on the point 
of a ridge, started to feed, finally going out of sight. 

There’ was a swift, cold, glacier stream running by our 
feet, the glacier being 200 yards above us. We saw a moose 
just across the creek. He seemed to want to come over on 
our side, and would go out on every rock, stand up, and look 
over. Finally he went down-creek out of sight. 

We then crawled up along the edge of the creek—flat as 
snakes—then around the edge of a small lake, concealed 
from view of the rams. 

We finally got up the ridge. Frank saw one of the eight 
rams lying down—he said the distance was about 125 yards. 
[ thought I’d better shoot, as it looked like a good head. [| 
crawled up beside him and from prone position shot for base 
of his neck as the ram was almost facing us. I did not esti- 
mate the distance right, for I saw the dirt fly just over his 
back; but when he got up the second shot went into his neck 
and out the opposite shoulder, passing through the lungs, and 
killing him instantly. This was my first sheep, and it was a 
nice one—a full curl, 12'%4-inch base, 36% inches around 
outside of the curl, and 20-inch spread. We 
estimated the weight at two hundred pounds, 
and the age, after counting the rings on the 
horns, at eight years. The distance was about 
85 yards. I was using a .30-06 Model 54 Win- 
chester carbine with 48W rear sight, restocked 
by Sedgley. The rest of the bunch started out 
and Frank looked them over with his glasses 
but said there was only one other that was 
good, and he passed out of sight in an instant. 


~ 





FTER taking pictures, Frank cut out the 
head and cape and all the meat we could 
carry, including both hind quarters, and we 
started back to camp late in the evening. Be- 
fore we got to the top of the hill we saw a 
flock of ravens fly over and go straight for 
what was left of the sheep, which we had in- 
tended to get next morning. How they located 
it so quickly, I do not know. We slid, walked, 
and ran down the mountain in record time to 
get there before dark. When about halfway 
down we called to Slim and he brought the 


The author’s trophies except the caribou head 


horses over for us to cross the creek. We saw about 100 
sheep on this jaunt. Next day we stayed in camp to get 
the sheep head and cape cleaned and salted. 

On the first day after sheep, Dr. Krebs turned his ankle 
and climbing bothered him quite a lot, so..to-day he went 
out a different direction where horses could be used. They 
did not find any good sheep but saw a large moose and a big 
brown bear, but as the season was not open he could not try 
for it. They saw two black bears—one of which he shot 
through the heart—his first shot at big game. So in addi- 
tion to sheep meat we had bear steaks. 


FTER three days in camp it stopped raining, so we went 
after sheep. In the fog we saw six rams and spent about 

an hour stalking one; we were above it and could have had 
a good shot, but it was a little small, so we left him. After 
that we went along the top of the mountain in the direction 
of the big basin where | had shot my first ram. There we 
saw many sheep, including about ten rams. We picked out 
what looked to us to be the best one, and spent about two 
hours stalking it, lying still when it was clear, and moving 
forward when the fog settled down. Finally the ram which 
had been lying down got up and started to feed, moving 
away from us, and went over a bank, which gave us a good 
chance to slip up on him. We were getting along fine when 
we saw three coming across the snow towards us. Frank 
said one of them was 
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better than the one we were stalking. 
ud 
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The black bear that posed for his 
picture at a distance of 23 yards 


Just as soon as they disappeared be- 
hind a high cut bank we slipped up to 
about 90 yards; when we raised up 
they were feeding. Frank said if | 
got that one I would have a fine head. 
The ram was facing away quartering 
from me. I shot and the sheep went 
down, then got up on his front feet, but 
could not get his hind quarters off the 
ground, so I put another through the 
shoulder and he went down for good. 
The first shot struck the hip, going for- 
ward through the lungs and stopping 
against the skin on the other side; the 
second shot went into the lungs, pas- 
sing on through. 

| saw the big ram that we had spent 
nearly all afternoon stalking, so took 
the movie camera and ran up to with- 
in about 50 or 60 yards and took his 
picture while he walked away. How 
unconcerned these sheep are when one 
can’t shoot (Continued on page 86) 
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A Yellowstone Park ranger flirting with a fapper woodchuck. Photo by Joseph Joffe 


F YOU are looking 

for one of those 

high-powered chuck 

stories in which ten 
grizzled old chucks had 
their eyes shot out with 
as many consecutive 
shots at 200 yards, by a 
hunter using a specially 
built rifle costing 500 bucks, you 
will not be interested in my hum 
ble tale. For such, I assure you, 
has not been my experience. I am 
inclined to believe that the fellows 
who write such yarns can use their 
pens better than their guns 

The story I am about to relate 
is not a high-brow affair, but one 
of these pleasant little excursions 
within reach of every one who 
lives where chucks are more or less 
numerous, and can find time to 
slip away from his work for a few 
hours. 

The chuck territory referred to 
in this story was only 25 miles 
trom my home at Greenfield, Ohio, 
and the trip was made in two laps. 
The first was a 9-mile drive to 
Tom’s, who is one of the best fel- 
lows in the world, an expert angler 
and a fine marksman. At Tom’s 
home I transferred my outfit to 
his car and away we went on the 
last lap of our trip. 


( UR route took us over glass- 
smooth roads, long, winding, 
undulating; along oven-dry pas- 


tures scorching beneath a hot June 


humble cottages; through drowsy 
little towns where every one was 
apparently taking his siesta except 
the restaurant and filling station operators. The long 
line of purple hills that at first fringed the horizon, 
came closer; we could now see bare spots and distin- 
guish the trees on the nearer slopes. 

When we reached the farm where we were going to 
hunt, we found that the men were away—some watering 
tobacco plants, others attending a political convention. 
We were greatly disappointed on hearing this for we 
had planned to take some of them with us. But it was 
a case of going by ourselves this time. 

These hunting grounds were not new to me, although 
it was the first time I had gone there after chucks. 





Byron E. Cottrell, of Pennsylvania, and 
a chuck he killed with a .270 Win- 
sun; past regal country homes and chester. Note the binoculars, a very 


necessary part of the chuck hAunter's 
equipment 


One fall I spent a won 
derful half day squirrel 
hunting on this farm, 
and found many chuck 


ust Chucking ee oon 


of chucks were also 
seen in the cornfields. 


By Our rifles were by no 


e170 . means “specials.” Tom 
Willis O. C. Ellis was using a beautiful .250 bolt 


action arm. I carried my old 
32-40 lever action repeater, one of 
the best shooting rifles I have ever 
owned, and a fine gun for chucks 
up to 100 to 125 yards. We were 
both using factory-loaded, high- 
power soft-point ammunition. 


HE place on which we were 

hunting was ideal for chucks 
A level or a gently rolling field 
would suddenly give way to a deep 
gorge with high sides. Sometimes 
these walls were nearly perpen- 
dicular, but for the most part they 
were sloping and thickly covered 
with trees, weeds and brush. Into 
these hillsides the chucks had dug 
their homes. In most places the 
dens could not be seen unless one 
was quite close to them. 

Thus from the very beginning of 
our hunt it was evident that there 
would be no long-range shooting. 
Almost any rifle of quite low 
power should have served us well. 
We would probably have no shoot- 
ing at distances greater than 50 
yards. Much of it would be done 
at 25 yards or less. 

Passing by the big bank barn 
that housed more than 1,000 laying 
hens in winter, we entered a long 
ravine bordered by a wheat field 
and pastures. The ground was covered with a heavy 
carpet of vegetation, for the cool refreshing waters of 
a perpetual spring kept the earth wet even in times of 
extreme drought. 

We had not gone far until Tom’s hawk’s-eye caught 
sight of a pile of fresh clay “diggings” up the opposite 
slope. He was not long in getting across to that side 
and soon found three chuck dens near each other. He 
elected to stay here and watch these dens, so I went 
in search of others. 

Some 50 yards beyond Tom, I spied a pile of clay earth 
high up the bank. Scrambling (Continued on page 61) 
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hat Split-Bamboo Rod 


By 
Dr. George Parker Holden 


ESPITE all the other and very definite improve- 
ments in fishing tackle that have been made since the 
time of our forefathers, it yet remains that the prime 
contribution to the increased pleasure of the angler 

is the perfection of his rod; and this has reference to the 
modern implement constructed of split-bamboo cane, for by 
the most cunning manipulation of no other material has 
any artificer succeeded in producing its equal. 

So far as the record establishes the facts, the first “sec- 
tioned” bamboo rods originated in England at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. First, only the top joints 
were so made, and they were constructed of three or four 
glued-up longitudinal strips. From this ultimately was 
evolved the standard six-strip hexagonal affair, which origi- 
nated in the United States in 1848-9, due to the ingenuity 
of Samuel Phillippe (pronounced “Fil-la-py” by the family, 
and hence the common misspelling of his name as “Phillipi”), 
a gunsmith and violin maker of Easton, Pennsylvania. 

The first joints and rods were constructed from “jungle,” 
Indian or Calcutta bamboo, and various experiments were 
made in the cross-section pattern of the glued-up strips, and 
with the outer surface or “bark” placed both outside and 
inside the rod joint. After gluing, the joints were reduced 
to a rounded form. Taking the four-strip construction, 
which held sway for a considerable period, it readily is 
understood that there is presented at least four ways of glu- 
ing the strips together. These we illustrate by diagram— 
No. 3 being the preferred arrangement—the shading sug- 
gesting the compact, outer, hard, cellular structure of the 
bamboo, which gradually becomes less 
dense as it approaches the soft inner 
or pith surface of the cane-tube wall. 
Right here it will be well to make plain 
what is understood or, rather, what 
should be understood, by this hard, / 
outer, “enamel” surface of the cane. 
Most persons using the term seem to 
think it has reference to the opaque 
siliceous coating on the bamboo. This 
is but superficial and is no 
more a_ strength-imparting 
factor than would be so much 
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paint. It may be scraped 2 } al 
away with impunity, down to 1 4 [ 
the underlying fiber of the f HHI 
wood; but once this is reached } 
—the dense outer cellular , 

a a 


stratum, and this is the real 
enamel—it should be sacri- 
ficed as little as possible. In 
the modern hexagonal rod it 
lies at the outer surface of the 
rod, and is not touched with 
the plane in making the equi- 
lateral triangular strips which 
comprise the finished 
rod joint. The two 
other and softer sides 


























Chinese or Tonkin cane, which latter is utilized in making 
practically all of the fine bamboo rods today. The cane is 
exported to this country from the butt of the tree, in lengths, 
4, 6, and 8 feet long. About the largest “stick” or butt that 
you can get will be not much more than 2 inches in diameter 
at the larger end, which will have a wall of about % of an 
inch in thickness, of which about 4% of an inch is hard 
material that can be used to advantage in rod building. The 
best-seasoned product will have an appearance and hardness 
almost almost of bone or ivory. 

The uniform banana-yellow color of dried-out Chinese 
cane, the Department of Agriculture infor.ns me, is due to 
curing it in hot sand over a brick or stone oven, combined 
with the application of oil (mustard?). The cane butts are 
constantly turned by hand and are never allowed to get wet. 
It is the Calcutta cane that is characterized by scorch marks, 
though they may occasionally be noted on Chinese bamboo. 

It sometimes is difficult to reconcile the date relating to 
old-time rod building. For example, there is that reference 
of Edward Fitzgibbon’s, a noted angling writer of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, under the nom-de-plume 
of “Ephemera.” He wrote the “Handbook of Angling” and 
“The Book of the Salmon.” He quotes Mr. Little, a Lon- 
don rod maker, about a rod of three pieces glued together 
and then reduced “from the three-square to a round shape.” 
“Three-square” would seem to mean triangular, and how 
to glue together three pieces or strips of simple and similar 
form and get a triangle has puzzled this writer not a little. 
In making large-caliber rods, such as salmon and surf rods, 
to get sufficient depth of the hard por- 
tion of the bamboo wall to achieve the 








best result it may be necessary to use 
the cane doubled, and such are “double- 











built” rods. Each strip is compounded 































































of the strips are 
planed down alter- 
nately, to ultimate 











of the best part of two strips glued to- 
gether; this is done before reducing it 
to the triangular form. As there is suf- 
ficient depth of the hard strata for the 
top joints of all but the very largest 

rods used for salt-water fish- 

ing, only butts and middle 


——_~=s joints of fresh-water rods are 
9 so built and this frequently in 
' the best product. 


| Some years ago I had quite 
an epistolary argument with 
an English gentleman, who 
had built some 150 angling 
rods, about scraping down and 
tapering rod top joints after 
they were glued up. I 
stated I had done so many 
times, with perfectly satis- 
factory results, and didn’t see 
why it couldn’t be done with 
impunity, inasmuch 
as these small joints 
were solid enamel all 
the way through. He 
was horrified at the 
idea of making this 
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dimensions. 

Indian or Calcutta 
bamboo has a thin- 
ner depth of this 
condensed outer wall 
and is lighter and 
finer fibered than 


Part of the author’s collection of homemade split-bamboo angling rods. 
Note the generous cork grasps, and the line guides placed close to both ends 
of the ferrules: (1) 8-foot fly, made in 1918; (2) 844-foot fly, with two middle 
and three top joints—1926; (3) 944-foot fly, independent handle—1924; (4 
8-feet, 3-inch bait—1926; (5) 10-foot fly—1925; (6) 12-foot salmon—1928; (7 
13-foot salmon, independent handle—1926; (8) 10-foot salmon, independent 
single and double-grasp handles—1919; (9) 844-foot fly, three tops—1926; 
(10) 5-foot bait-casting—1924; (11) and broom-stick wading staff with 
pointed iron shoe, to ferruled end of which the net section of a jointed-handle 47 
boat landing net is attachable 


exception to the rule 
of not trimming 
down the outside 

surface, but months 
later wrote me that 
(Continued on page 
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Being dead this 6-foot sand shark offered no objection to being photographed 


RED was a scientific 
fisherman, or, should 
I say, angler. Also, he 
was somewhat of a 
statistician. For, aside from 
countless rods, reels, lines, 
and lures; the main items of 
his tackle kits consisted of 
almanacs, fishing calendars, 
weather reports, and _ tide 
tables which he frequently 
consulted. 
He would never be so vague as to re 


kick out of it than an 
other. The rod is solid steel 
about 4 feet in length, with 


e an off-set reel seat which 
seems to balance a light 
weight, level-wind reel with 


100 yards of 16-pound tes 
waterproof, silk casting line 


By —just right. 


L. S. Caine 


As I reached for the rod 
hanging on the wall of my 
den, I touched my large 

surt-casting outfit and got an idea 





mark that such-and-such a day would 
be a good one for fishing; oh, no, he 
was definite, not only as to time, but also 
as to the particular species upon which 
he intended to wreak his vengeance. 

The moon, of course, was the all- 
important factor. Whenever I heard 
him mention the moon, I knew exactly 
what was coming, word for word—he 
never varied it a particle. It always 
went like this, “Lew, on the 20th the 
moon will be full and rises at 3:12 in 
the afternoon, and it is full tide at 
6:02, and if the wind is from the west 
or southwest, we sure will clean up on 
the bluefish in the sloughs at the beach 
until dark.” 

Why he always persists in all this 
detail, I don’t know—Lord knows, I 
don’t have to be coaxed to go fishing. 
All one has to do is to look at me with 
a peculiar light in his eyes and we're 
off—the moon, the tides, the weather 
just somehow have to struggle along 
without my help, and do to my surprise. 

However, on the 20th, about noon, 
Fred drove up with a screech of 
brakes and a lot of inane chatter about hurrying up as we 
must reach the Coast by 3:12, for that was the time the 
moon rose and he wanted to be all set by then. 

I slowly walked over and inspected the contents of his 
car—what a man, he had everything: two tackle boxes, 
three rods, two pails of bait, a cast net and waders, besides 
about a barrel full of stuff that might be labeled old clothes. 
I let out a depreciating snort, calculated getting a rise out of 
him, and stalked slowly back to the porch, grabbed my tackle 
box and threw it in the car with the remark to wait a minute 
until I got my rod. 

The outfit I prefer for blues down here may be somewhat 
of a surprise to those who pursue them off the northern 
coasts, but, after a good many years’ experience, I get more 








A bunch of blues 


Just to make Fred yell, | grabbed 
too. ; 

Fred yelled all right, “What are you 
bringing that outfit for? There’re no 
bass yet and it’s too heavy for blues.” 

With a sweet smile I told him that 
due to recent earthquakes the bass had 
started their annual migration earlier, 
and due to the fact that the moon rose 
at 3:12 instead of 3 or 3:30, I felt sure 
the “reds” would be in. 


WE SOON had our outfits on the 
beach above the high tide mark 
of a likely looking slough. While Fred 
was testing the temperature of the 
water trying to decide whether to don 
his waders or wade in “as is,” I was 
knocking the scales and fins off of a 
mullet and cutting him up for bait. In 
no time I had slipped about a 2-ounce 
sinker well above a 4/0 O’Shaugh 
nessy hook and a piece of mullet at 
tached thereon was sailing well out 
towards the center of the slough. 
Fred had rigged up a heavier outfit, 
a fairly limber, 6'%4-foot rod, a free 
spool, surf reel, upon which he had 200 yards of 15-thread 
Cuttyhunk line and cast out about 50 or 60 yards below me. 

[ had just taken up my slack and was feeling for a cigar- 
ette when I felt a nibble. It felt like a catfish. I reeled in 
a little, another nibble, a little more reeling, and I struck 
—it was a catfish, the curse of the surf caster. 

I reeled him disgustedly to the beach, removed him from 
the hook and kicked him above the high tide mark where 
he would trouble no more fishermen and turned around to 
see a silly little grin on Fred’s face. - 

“There’s your bluefish, you poor fool,” I called sweetly. 

“It’s not 3:12 yet,” the grinning ape answered. 

I looked at my watch, he was right—we still had about 
twenty minutes to go before the zero hour arrived. 
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Some surf-casting poses. Note the action in the picture on the right 


Just then I was startled by a yelp from Fred, “| gotta 
run, I gotta run,” he squealed in a voice that was darn 
near a falsetto. 

Carefully I laid down my rod with my reel on my hat 
so no sand would get in it and ran over to him to furnish 
advice where necessary. As all of you seasoned anglers 
know, it’s a terrible handicap to a man to land a fish without 
advice. Such remarks as “Hold him,” “Give him line,” 
“Don't horse him,” “Let him run,” 
“Watch your slack,” etc., etc., are 


“A bass,” I yelled between gasps. “You can tell by the 
way he mouths the bait. The next time you hook a shark 
better let him break your line before he gets all of it.” 

“If you say another word,” Fred replied through grimly 
set teeth, “only one of us will go home tonight.” I couldn't 
answer him, the darn fool had kicked sand in my mouth. 

After digging sand out of my eyes, ears, mouth, and 
nose, and while trying to think up a sufficiently cutting and 

sarcastic remark to make, I suddenly 
thought of my surf outfit. Oh, boy, | 





practically indispensable to the lucky 
one who has hooked a big one and, of 
course as you know, the old stand-by 
of “I told you so,” mentioned at the 
psychological time when the fish has 
broken away has resulted in numer- 
ous cases of justifiable homicide. 


HOWEVER, merely strolled up 

and remarked, “Bet you lose him.” 
This had a quieting effect on Fred’s 
nerves; he didn’t answer, merely 
looked around for something to throw 
but luckily the beach was bare. 

Slowly the line went out. 

“What is he, a bass?” I asked. 

“Yes, and a big one, too,” Fred re- 
plied. “I can tell by the way he mouths 
the bait.” 

I refrained from saying, “Oh, yeah,” 
and watched. Fred let him go for 
about 10 feet, took in his slack, and 
struck ! 

Talk of your chained lightning-- 
that fish made Gar Wood look like a 
piker; he pointed his nose towards the 
north shore of Africa, dug his toes in 
the sand, and flew. Fred threw on his 
automatic drag, he threw on _ his 
leather thumb guard, he dug his heels in the sand, and the 
only difference it seemed to make was that his rod bent 
more. 

It only lasted about a minute when the end of the line 
was reached, a sudden snap and all Fred had left of his 
outfit was the rod and reel; hook, line and sinker were on 
their way to parts unknown. 

I carefully picked out a soft place in the sand, laid down 
on my back, kicked my heels in the air, and gave my whole- 
hearted attention to uncontrolled laughter. 








Checking arun 


was glad I had it, for if the big shark 
were in [ would have some fun with it 
anyway. 

“You keep the blues off,” I yelled to 
Fred, who was rigging up another out- 
fit. “I’m going to have some fun with 
these sharks,” 

My large reel was already attached 
to the surf rod, carrying 250 yards of 
21-thread line and in a jiffy I had 
slipped on a 3-foot wire leader with a 
12/0 O’Shaughnessy hook on the end, 
a hunk of mullet was quickly baited on 
and sent flying over the surf. 

“Tf you play a shark in here,” called 
Fred, “you'll scare all the blues out. 
Cut it out.” 

“It’s not 3:12 yet, so what are you 
crying about? Wait ’til the blues 
punch the time clock and [’ll ring off,” 
I sweetly replied. 





GAIN I reached for a cigarette. 
Again I got action. It wasn’t a 
nibble, it wasn’t a hard strike, some- 
thing just picked up the bait and 
started off. I let him go 5, 10, 15, 20 
feet and, then—wham—I struck. My 
reel didn’t sing, it groaned, the line 
cut the water like a knife, and the battle was on. For 100 
yards he headed straight out with me giving him the butt as 
much as I dared. I was just beginning to fear that my luck 
would be similar to Fred’s when he turned and went due 
south parallel to the beach, with me after him. A hundred 
years of this and he did an about face—so did I. Again a 
long run parallel to the beach and he began to sulk. A few 
more short runs and he sounded. I applied a good strong 
tension, leaned back on the rod, and sat down on the sand, 
“Pump him you darn fool,” (Continued on page 84) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Ciub of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

J. P. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast 

J.B DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement, 








What is Happening to Big Game in the Southwest? 


DITOR Outdoor Life: For the last 

four years I have been a visitor 60 

miles from Silver City, N. M., right 
at the threshold of the Mogollon Moun- 
tains, and have had an opportunity to be- 
come somewhat familiar with the wild life 
situation in and about these mountains and 
the Black Range. 

We must bear in mind that cattle rais- 
ing is, and will be for years to come, the 
important and staple business of the state. 
It naturally follows that the cattlemen are 
the controlling interest, and that they want 
to see all wild life destroyed, and because 
they and their fathers before them have 
been killing off bear and lions and coyotes 
from the beginning, they cannot see that 
they are now killed off to a point where 
they will never be a serious menace to 
their business. 

The sportsmen of New Mexico, through 
their game associations, are “up and do- 


ing,” and are alive to the necessity of pro- 
tecting and fostering the game of the 
state. The Game Commission has often 


responded to these efforts and has spon- 
sored and put into effect many laws to in- 
sure proper game protection. They have 
made some mistakes. For instance, their 
policy has been favorable to the killing 
of the lion and all predatory animals, for 
in so doing protection is given to the deer. 
As a result, the deer became so numerous 
in the Black Range as: to endanger plant 
life in the forest and seriously threaten 
the cattle-range pasture. Then was let 
loose the tremendous and _ lamentable 
slaughter of October last, when sportsmen 
were urged to go into a prescribed section 
and kill two deer per gun (one buck per 
gun was the law in other parts of the 
state). An army drove into this region 
and for ten days the battle raged. At 
night one could drive a car for miles with- 
out headlights because the road was illu- 
mined by hundreds of camp fires. After 
the battle was over, one cattleman of that 
section exclaimed, “Twenty-two hundred 
deer have been killed in my home section 
alone, thank God!” 

This Black Range slaughter would prob- 
ably never have been forced by the cattle- 
men had the lion been allowed to keep 
deer down to normal numbers for the area. 


TUDY this situation:—The Game Com- 

mission’s policy is to kill the lions in 
order to protect the deer. They send out 
trappers and hunters to do this. Then, in 
addition to these, are the Biological Survey 
men, and their program is to kill the lions 
in order to protect the cattle and not the 
deer! 

‘Is it not reasonable to argue that it 
would be to the best interest of all to let 
supervised natural law work out a proper 
balance? The present program, of course, 
costs a lot of money and it is taxpayers’ 
money! Nor is this the only expenditure, 
for the individual stockman often hires 
his own killers, as does also the Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

The natural food for lion is deer and 
not cattle. Cannot the lion be preserved as 
a protected game animal and not extermi- 
nated? Many sportsmen would go into 
the mountains to hunt the lion under proper 
restrictive laws, and the pleasure of the 
hunt would be saved for the many who 
would pay for the privilege, and taken 


out of the hands of the hired few who 
are directed to wipe out this beautiful 
animal. 


One of these paid killers has been known 
to have killed forty lions in only a recent 
season. Give the lion protection; he is 
noble game! 

Ross Williams states that Jay Bruce, 
California state lion hunter, has a record 
of 403 cats, and he tells us of “Ranger, 
a grand old hound with an authentic record 
for his twelve working years of assisting 
in the bagging of 352 mountain lions in 
the cause of deer conservation and stock 
protection in California.” We cannot but 
recall the deer situation in the Kaibab 
Forest when we read of this method of 
upsetting Nature’s balance. 

Then there is the questionable policy of 
federal and state officials in regard to bear. 
Harry McGuire in the March, 1931, issue 
of Ovurtpoor Lire, “The Status of the 
Bear,” points out that nominal protection 
is given the bear in New Mexico, but that 
special permits are given residents to kill 
when necessary and, of course, this means 
ad libitum. Mr. McGuire quotes from the 


last annual report of the New Mexico 
State Game Commissioner, “as an example 


of the extent to which some western game 
commissioners take their orders from the 
enemies of wild life” as follows: “Con- 
trary to popular prediction, there has been 
little complaint of damage by bears to 
live stock, but we have made it a point 
to issue permits promptly to any stockman 
making such a complaint, to remove the 
guilty individual. So long as this policy 
is adhered to, I believe that there will be 
but little friction between stockmen and 
sportsmen on the score oi bear protection.” 
Mr. McGuire then quite rightly points out 
the irony in the statement. 

Bearing on this it is said that a trapper 
and hunter employed by one of the state’s 
big stockmen had a permit last summer 
to kill eight bears in a small section of the 
country with which I am familiar. He got 
several out of the eight on his permit and 
probably got no more because there were 
no more leit to get. This has been re- 
ported to the heads of the S. W. New 
Mexico Game Association, but it is un- 
likely they can do very much about it, as 
this stockman probably intends to kill every 
bear in the areas open to his stock. These 
areas are for the most part public lands. 
Shall we, the Public, make no protesting 
outcry? 


N THIS same Commissioner’s report 

there is the following: “The grizzly 
bear is practically, if not quite, extinct in 
New Mexico at this writing. One speci- 
men was killed, under permit, during the 
past spring in the Black Range and it is 
said that another still exists there. It is 
with regret that we write the obituary of 
this great creature, but his passing is per- 
haps inevitable.” 

The Commissioner at the time of writ- 
ing his report believed that there might be 
one grizzly left in New Mexico! He was 
wrong in his estimate, for an old grizzly 
was killed in the Rain Creek Canyon of 
the Mogollons this summer by local stock- 
men, and it is believed by the well-in- 
formed there are a very few more left in 
the fastness of these mountains. My son 
saw the carcass of this bear and its kill 
—an old cow worth, at the most, ten dol- 
lars! I saw the robe and head in a Silver 
City store window. 








Now as to the thousands of dollars, 
paid annually, to the hired killers and trap- 
pers, looking at it from the general and 
state point of view, does it pay? Those 
who have seen the cattle in a dry season 
—and such seasons are not uncommon— 
brought down to the home pasture, where 
water is to be had from the well, and 
where the scant grazing land is soon ex- 
hausted by the gathered herd; those who 
have seen the cattle wasting away for lack 
of food, they surely know of the terrific 
financial loss, not only through death but 
through thousands of pounds gone from 
the herd; and they know full well that if 
those same thousands of dollars paid to 
exterminate wild life were put into a fund 
to buy hay to meet this situation, where 
and when needed, the stockmen would be 
many times better off. 

It is a sad commentary on the usefulness 
of the Biological Survey, a department 
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whose mission was the protection and con- 
servation of wild life, to be told by the 
many associations founded to foster wild 
life, that this government agency’s present 
activity is directed chiefly toward the de- 
struction of this same wild life. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
Audubon Societies, points out that since 
1915 when Congress appropriated govern- 
ment funds to the Survey for control and 
destruction of certain wild species, the offi- 
cials have felt driven to this course. For 
Congress makes appropriations in response 
to the demands of its constituents—and 
unfortunately the law-making bodies have 
mistaken the voice of a few with com- 
mercial interests for the voice of the many 
nature-loving people. May the day come 
quickly when the Biological Survey's work 
may be confined “wholly to the study and 
protection of wild life.” 

Pa. JosepH W. SHARP, JR 


Duck Jury Speaks 
By Seth Gordon 


President, American Game Association 


HE waterfowl jury has spoken. Its 

verdict is that a tax on ammunition, 

with an equitable division with the 
states, is “the most feasible means of 
financing” a big restoration program. 

This Special Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, appointed at the request of the Eight- 
eenth American Game Conference, was 
carefully chosen. It is a representative 
group, and its decision was reached after 
a survey of all plans submitted and the 
possibilities of securing their enactment. 

Those assembled at the Game Confer- 
ence, which decided this would be the best 
way to arrive at a fair decision, agreed 
to abide by the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. Now as good sportsmen it is up to 
all to do their best to give the plan an 
honest trial, whether individually they 
think it is best or not. Here is a chance 
for the sportsmen to demonstrate that they 
can bury their individual opinions and go 
before Congress with a united front. 

One of the members of the Committee 
selected by the American Game Associa- 
tion was David H. Madsen of Utah, re- 
cently elected chairman of the Nineteenth 
American Game Conference, formerly 
game commissioner of Utah and the father 
of the Bear River Marsh duck breeding 
grounds plan. The other was William C. 
Adams, chairman of the last Game Con- 
ference, Director of the Division of Game 
and Fish of the New York Conservation 
Department, formerly in charge of game 
and fish work in Massachusetts for many 
years. 

Messrs. Madsen and Adams have been 
prominently identified with national game 
activities for a long time, both of them 
having served on a somewhat similar com- 
mittee in 1925, 

The two members selected by the More 
Game Birds Foundation were Major A. 
Willis Robertson, the energetic chairman 
of the Virginia Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries during the past six or 
more years, and Colonel Lewis B. Ballan- 
tyne of New Jersey, a member of the Fish 
and Game Committee of the State As- 
sembly. 

These four selected Brooke Anderson of 
Chicago, a member of the Migratory Bird 
Advisory Board from its beginning, as the 
fifth member and chairman. Mr. Ander- 
son, member of Outrpoor Lire’s Advisory 
Board, was formerly president of the 
Camp Fire Club of Chicago and later vice- 
president of the parent chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 


HE committee weighed all arguments 

of the proponents of the federal hunt- 
ing license and the ammunition tax plans, 
pro and con, as well as other suggestions 
laid before it. It sought advice from state 
game officials, leaders in Congress, sports- 
men’s organizations, manufacturers of gm- 
munition, and from publishers of sports- 
men’s magazines. 

The state officials, formerly strongly in 
favor of the hunting license plan, were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the prospect of 
more money for important game work 
within the states and voted for the tax 
plan by a considerable majority. 

But apparently the deciding factor was 
what the Committee learned in interviews 
with Congressional leaders, a large ma- 
jority of whom advised that, while it is 
doubtful whether this session of Congress 
will pass any legislation of the sort sug- 
gested, the ammunition tax plan would now 
have considerably the better chance. 

They stated that a bond issue to make 
funds available immediately would be a 
fine thing but the chances for adoption of 
that method are very remote at this time. 
' The committee was informed that sen- 
timent had changed decidedly since Con- 
gress convened, not because of anything 
the proponents of either plan had done, 
but because of the switch in leadership and 
the determination to adopt new methods 
of raising revenue to defray the federal 
deficit. They also informed the commit- 
tee that direct head taxes would meet with 
determined opposition, while indirect 
(sales) taxes would not be so bitterly 
opposed. In the final analysis the com- 
mittee apparently decided that it would 
have to recommend a plan which could be 
passed in Congress rather than what might 
be considered a popular method of collect- 
ing the revenue needed. 

The dissatisfaction with the waterfowl 
season last fall caused many duck hunters 
who blame the federal government for 
their ills to oppose any plan that had more 


federal control in the background. “The 
word ‘federal’ in connection with your 


license plan and this one-month season has 
our members up in the air,” said a leader 
of an organization recently. “They think 
we have too much federal oppression and 
desire more local government and super- 
vision.” 

3ut the sportsmen of the country are 
more thoroughly aroused on the need for 
real restoration work than ever before. 
They want action! Numerous game pro- 
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tective organizations and clubs have re- 
cently gone on record as favoring either 
plan, some of them have said, “Let’s try 
both!” 


HE Colorado Division of the Izaak 

Walton League at its annual conven- 
tion in January recommended that the fed- 
eral license plan, the shell-tax plan, or 
any other method Congress deems fit be 
adopted. They also voted in favor of three 
months of open season with shooting only 
three days per week. 

Many other organizations have voted in 
favor of either plan, and have pledged their 
support to the findings of the Special Com- 
mittee. 

We are advised that the Committee has 
decided unanimously in favor of the cent- 
a-shell tax on shotgun ammunition to 
finance the program adopted by the Amer- 
ican Game Conference. It estimates the 
income will be “upwards of $7,000,000 an- 
nually.” 

The Committee’s recommendations as 
outlined in the preliminary draft, are that 
not more than 5 per cent of the money 
so collected is to be used for additional 
federal administration, research and en- 
forcement; 55 per cent of the balance to 
be allotted to the state game departments, 
based on the number of hunting licenses 
issued in each state, such departments to 
refund to individuals and _ trap-shooting 
clubs the tax paid on shells used by them 
at the traps, and the remainder of the 55 
per cent is to be used solely to increase 
game in the states. 

The remaining 45 per cent is to be ex- 
pended by the federal government to in- 
crease waterfowl through acquisition or 
control of breeding, refuge and concentra- 
tion areas in the United States and Can- 
ada, and the proper management of such 
areas, 

The Committee believes that such a tax 
on ammunition will provide the required 
funds for the execution of a comprehen- 
sive waterfowl program and at the same 
time furnish state game departments with 
approximately $4,000,000 additional rev- 
enue annually for the increase of game. 

Those assembled at the Game Confer- 
ence, which decided this would be the best 
way to arrive at a fair decision, agreed 
to abide by the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. The Committee is urging all in- 
dividuals and organizations to aid in the 
enactment of the plan it recommends. Now 
as good sportsmen it is up to all to give 
the Committee’s recommendations an hon- 
est trial, whether individually they think 
them best or not. Here is a chance for 
the sportsmen to demonstrate whether they 
can bury their individual opinions and go 
before Congress with a united front. 


Keystone Commission 
Reorganized 


OLLOWING the appointment of sev- 

eral new members to succeed those who 
resigned in December, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission was reorganized. Mr. 
Adolf Muller, of Norristown, the oldest 
member in point of service remaining on 
the Board, was elected president, and Dr. 
William H. Moore, of Philadelphia, was 
elected vice-chairman. 

Among the new members appointed by 
Governor Pinchot are Ernest E. Harwood, 
of Hazleton, an active leader among the 
sportsmen of northeastern Pennsylvania 
for a number of years; Dr. Samuel H. 
Williams, Professor of Zoology with the 
University of Pittsburgh, who has con- 
ducted field investigations in wild life and 
zoology in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the West Indies, South America, 
Germany, Poland the Near East, the 





author of the first book devoted exclusively 
to Pennsylvania's mammals; and Raiph L. 
Eckenstein, of Williamsport, one of the 
outstanding sportsmen in central Pennsyl- 
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vania, who has taken an active part in 
organized conservation activities for a 
number ot years——American Game Asso- 
clation, 


Carp or Game Fish? 
By Dr. S. Morikubo 


NGLERS, generally, are obsessed with 
A the notion that commercial fishermen 
—those seining civilized waters—are 

the worst enemies of game fish, and blame 


them for desecrating the waters which 
anglers consider their playground. They 
accuse commescial fishermen of being 


greedy thieves, of hunting the rivers and 
the lake and of handling the game fish 
ruthlessly after they have driven them into 
their nets; thus murdering them by thou- 
sands and leaving nothing but barren 
waters for their posterity. 

My observation of the work of com- 
mercial fishermen has extended over many 
years. Many times, in the Northwest, I 
have accompanied them to watch their sein- 
ing of rivers and lakes, and found to my 
entire satisfaction that they are not ruth- 
less destroyers of game fish. The very 
interesting facts which are in my posses- 
sion will exonerate them from such con- 
demnation. Contrary to the general opin- 
ion concerning this class of men, commer- 
cial fishermen are necessary to preserve 
game fish, and to give them a chance to 
multiply and to abundantly perpetuate their 
kind. 

I have seen thousands of pounds of game 
fish taken in commercial fishermen’s nets; 
I have seen black bass weighing from 7 
to 9 pounds, wall-eyes weighing perhaps 
15 pounds, and muskellunge tipping the 
scales at around 55 pounds. Such fish as 
these would tempt even a_ red-blooded 
angler to smuggle; but they were promptly 
released. During the seining season a 
warden is present, and without his attend- 
ance no licensed fisherman dares seine any 
water. A warden is hired for the season, 
and is paid by the fishermen. 

Seining civilized waters is more or less 
of an exhibition, that is to say on every 
seining day there will be a crowd watch- 
ing. If illegitimate work is contemplated 
by the fishermen, still it is impossible for 
them to carry out their schemes. Under 
these circumstances, neither warden nor 
fishermen deserve condemnation. 


OREOVER, commercial fishermen 
are preservers—not destroyers—of 
game fish. A general notion among 
anglers is that fish caught in the seining 
nets are mutilated. They contend that the 





4,000 pounds of carp netted in Allen's Lake, off the St. Croix River 


fish drawn into the net, even if they are 
not killed outright, are seriously hurt and 
die afterward. Such is not the case. On 
the contrary, so very few of them are in- 
jured that the number is negligible. 

Commercial fishermen are benefactors to 
anglers and to the game fish families alike. 
I believe the commercial fishermen are 
our only hope in eradicating the rough fish, 
particularly the carp. The carp are under- 
water hogs, who destroy the spawning 
beds and the spawn of the game fish. 
Anglers must realize that the glutton carp, 
in the course of years, will annihilate game 
fish if they are not themselves eliminated. 
The carp devastate the spawning ground, 
dig eternally at the roots of vegetation, and 
destroy the spawn. During the open sea- 
son the carp invade trout streams to feed 
upon underwater bugs which should be 
preserved for trout for their winter food. 
Carp are multiplying, invading streams and 
lakes everywhere in the northwestern coun- 
try, and are becoming more and more of a 
menace to game fish. 

In the past fifteen years, carp have be- 
come very numerous in the many lakes 
and rivers which have not been seined by 
commercial fishermen. In many home 
waters where black bass used to be plenti- 
ful, they have now become rare, because 
carp have been eating the spawn. Carp 
attain great size, ranging from 25 to even 
35 pourfls. When several tons of these 
overgrown underwater hogs set out on 
their rampage of destruction, they can play 
fearful havoc. Unlike game fish in the 
choice of food, the carp are hoggish; their 
noses to the ground, they fill their capa- 
cious stomachs continually. 


ITTLE effort is being made among the 
anglers to eradicate this destructive 
and obnoxious finny tribe from the wa- 
ters, while outside of whitefish, carp are 
the commercial fishermen’s main crop. 

Just in proportion to the decrease of 
carp, just so multiply the game fish. There 
are very interesting and instructive facts 
supporting this statement. The Ganten- 
bein brothers, commercial fishermen living 
below Taylor’s Falls, on the St. Croix 
River, have indisputable facts to support 
the above statement. These men have for 
many years seined the St. Croix and other 
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rivers and lakes in the Northwest. In the 
year 1921, at Berges Lake, below Taylor’s 
Falls, these men netted over 70,000 pounds 
of carp and 340 pounds of game fish, which 
were accidentally driven into the net. The 
men, being sportsmen themselves, wished 
to find out how slow or how fast game 
fish will multiply if carp are removed. 
The only way to discover this was to 
weigh the two kinds of fish netted at the 
same time in the same water, so that 
in the future when they seined there, they 
would know whether these varieties had 
decreased or increased. So the men re- 
ceived permission from the warden to 
weigh the game fish before they were re- 
leased. In that way the brothers found 
how much they had multiplied after the 
carp had been removed. In 1927, six years 
later, the men seined Berges Lake and 
netted only 10,000 pounds of carp and over 





The St. Croix River 
below Taylor's Falls 


Carp are coming in. 


10,000 pounds of game fish. This figure 
shows a tremendous increase of game fish 
—from 340 pounds to 10,000 pounds in six 
years, while the carp had decreased from 
70,000 pounds to 10,000 pounds in the same 
time. 

Another interesting fact is shown in con- 
nection with the number of carp and game 
fish in Allen’s Lake, located below Osceola 
Bridge, off the St. Croix. In 1923, the 
Gantenbein brothers seined this lake, and 
netted 100 pounds of game fish, and 1,527 
pounds of carp. In 1928, in the same lake, 
the men netted 140 pounds of carp, and 
2,000 pounds of game fish. This figure 
shows conclusively that game fish, under 
favorable conditions, will increase rapidly, 
if their spawn is not destroyed by carp. 


N THE St. Croix a similar fact is 

shown. In 1924 the Gantenbein brothers 
netted 54,220 pounds of carp between the 
dam at Taylor’s Falls and the Soo Bridge, 
a radius of some 15 miles, the game fish 
which had been caught together with carp, 
had not been weighed that year. The at- 
tending warden had objected to unduly de- 
laying the release of the game fish. 

In later years both the carp and the 
game fish caught at the same place were 
weighed. Two years ago in the river, 
13,547 pounds of carp and 9,342 pounds 
of game fish were netted within the same 
radius. The reason for this low figuie 
of the game fish was due to the facf thet 
the river at that time was high, and the 
current was swift, against which the net- 
ting was impossible. On that account, the 
points of the river where muskellunge, 
wall-eyes and bass live—particularly small- 
mouth bass—could not be reached. Still, it 
is noticeable that the carp had tremen- 
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Sturgeon caught in Yellow Lake, Wis. This lake had no sturgeon while thousands of 


carp were flourishing 


dously decreased. I presume the game fish 
must have increased by several hundred 
per cent. 

My reason for mentioning the Ganten- 
bein brothers so often is because they are 
the only commercial fisherman I have ever 
found (and I have watched many at their 
work) who have kept a written record of 
the subject I am dealing with in this 
article. 

In every water where seining has been 
actively carried on, the game fish have 
invariably increased. Ten years ago, in 
Yellow Lake, Wis., sturgeons were rare; 
but since the carp have been removed, 
sturgeons have become numerous, and to- 
day the lake is full of them. 

How to remove the carp is one of the 
problems of how to preserve and help the 
game fish to thrive. Stocking rivers and 
lakes with various kinds of fry is an ex- 
cellent thing, but a few thousands of carp 
will destroy millions of potential game fish 
every season. The carp is prolific in rais- 
ing families, and when they invade a lake 
or a river, they multiply more rapidly than 
any other variety of fish. In the North- 
west the carp are invading many waters. 
The lakes and rivers which were free of 
this glutton fin only a few years ago, are 
becoming barren waters so far as game 
fish are concerned. 


HE carp have practically no enemy un- 

less it is the muskellunge, and in the 
waters where no muskellunge are present 
it has no enemy. Carp minnows seem to 
be unsavory food for game fish, generally. 
Some anglers contend that bass feed upon 
carp minnows rather than upon other kinds 
of minnows, but I disagree with them. 

A friend and I tried for days and weeks 
to settle this matter. He used carp min- 
nows exclusively, and I used other kinds. 
Both of us sat in the same boat, and after 
four weeks of our trial we found some- 
thing like this: to every two bass caught 
on carp minnows, six and a half were 
caught on other minnows. This ratio 
varied very little in different waters. 
After weeks of painstaking experiments 
we came to the conclusion that the bass 
will not keep down the carp by feeding 
upon carp minnows. It is true that perch 
and bullheads are quite ready to feed upon 
the carp minnows, but bass, crappies, wall- 
eyes, and northern pike seldom strike them. 
Ihe carp are practically sovereign in the 
wui..> where there are no muskellunge. 


The carp have no fear of men, unless it be 
commercial fishermen, because no angler 
will purposely fish for them. 

In 1927, I accompanied the Gantenbein 
brothers to Crystal Bay, Lake Minnetonka. 
In this little bay alone, the men netted 
35,430 pounds of carp. 


Dozens of them 


weighed over 25 pounds each. I made a 
snapshot of a bully one, which weighed 
32 pounds. Just imagine, several thousand 
of those huge underwater hogs devastating 
the spawning ground, and gulping down the 


spawn. The tonnage of the whole carp 
family in Lake Minnetonka—a lake with 
over 400 miles of shore line—must be al 
most incredibly great. It is no wonder 
that this lake, once an angler’s paradise, 
is fast becoming barren water. I do not 
think that in a lake as large as Minne- 


tonka, if well stocked and protected from 
the ravages of carp, the game fish will be 
much depleted by anglers with a rod and 
reel. 

The carp is a powerfully destructive 
force to game fish; more destructive than 
any of their other natural enemies. Such 
being the case, I believe that the commer- 
cial fishermen—carp fishermen-—should be 
encouraged in their work. 


Coon.Declines in Missouri 
LE BR’ER ’COON, one of the most 


valuable fur bearers found in Mis- 
souri, has shown a greater decrease in the 
last ten years than any other game or fur- 
bearing animal, information procured as 
the result of a state-wide game survey be- 


ing made by the state game and fish 
department indicates. During the last 
JANUARY 24 1932 2 * 
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five years the animal has decreased heavily 
in virtually every county of the state, and 
unless protective measures are taken, 
sportsmen believe, the raccoon will even- 
tually be as extinct in this state as its rela- 
tive, the bear. 

The practice of catching and_ taking 
young raccoon, a long trapping season, no 
season limit, and the destruction of timber 
which provided both cover and food, are 
blamed for the decrease. Many raccoon 
hunters already are following the practice 
of the fox hunter—of running but not kill- 
ing the animal—in an effort to aid in the 
continuation of this sport. 

Excepting in timbered areas along 
streams, the raccoon has already gone from 
some counties, especially in the heavily 
farmed areas. The practice of cutting 
down big coon trees by pelt hunters also 
has made existence difficult for this interest- 
ing and valuable wild life creature. Sports- 
men throughout the state report the de- 
crease in raccoon as being from 10 to 75 
per cent during the last several seasons.— 
Missouri Game and Fish News. 


Hunters Invited to Farms 


HE good old days when a city hunter 

drove his horse and buggy into a 
farmyard and was invited to spend the day 
on the farm, are being revived in south- 
ern Michigan. In that state farmers and 
sportsmen have gotten together in the or- 
ganization of hunting exchanges with the 
result that in one group alone more than 
100 landowners, with 16,000 acres of land, 
exchange hunting rights between them- 
selves and for their hired hands, hunter 
friends and guests, grow game birds, get 
protection from trespassing and are able 
to entertain sportsmen as they did in the 
horse-and-buggy days. Permission from 
a landowner entitles a visiting hunter to 
roam over the entire 16,000 acres in this 
cooperative exchange. Last winter the 
farmers operated more than eighty feeding 
stations on their land in order to take care 
of quail, pheasants and other game.—lVal- 
ton League Bulletin. 
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Brack Garner, Will Broadhead and KR. J. Fowler with 84 squirrels bagged ia South Alabama in the - 


Grove Hill district recently. The party was from Brighton, Ala 


No, friends, it is not a barricade of U. S. Marines in Shanghai—just a few of the sporting 
boys of Alabama claiming notice as Heroes because t hey successfully defended them- 


selves against the 84 squirrels pictured here. 


All hail to their prowess! 
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When you've bought ~S ee eh 
a SEA-HORSE, you've a. 
got a motor the whole : ce m 
family can enjoy. ) we 
a 


Flu VEN help the party 


who messes around with your fa- 

vorite rod and reel. They were never 
meant for community use. Besides which, 
friend wife and daughters probably have their 
own tackle — suited to their own tastes. 


And don’t think they aren’t just as fussy about 
equipment. Including the family boat and motor. Being 
women they demand even more of an outboard than you do. 
Convenience, smooth operation, dependability — trust a woman 
to seek out the best. 


Perhaps that’s why the SEA-HORSE has been called “a man’s 
motor for women.” And no wonder. Johnson has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the development of 
Your motors that not only deliver unbelievable power for 
BIGGEST their size but deliver it with a smoothness and a re- 
BARGAIN liability that is the marvel of the marine industry. 
Just remember that your family will appreciate a 


Outhoar a Votors motor that is always ready...that responds unfalter- 
/]) JOHNSON ingly to their starting touch... that subdues its voice 


ependability on ¢ smesvounlng ham... 0nd ther clicks off the 


miles with business-like precision. That’s real sport 
—and you'll know it the minute you drive one of 
the new SEA-HORSE models. See your dealer for a 
demonstration. He will be glad to show you. 


5. oy 


you're not the only sportsman 
in the family{- —- + 
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JOHNSON SFA-HORSES | 
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SEA-HORSE 
SERIES 
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(f. o. b. Waukegan) 


From the world’s lightest out- 
board to the super power of the 
SEA-HORSE 32, Johnson offers 
you a brilliant series of motors 
for every outboard need. SEA- 
HORSE 12 pictured above. 8 
normal h. p. $165.00 f. 0. b. 
aukegan. 








STANDARD 
3 SERIES as low as 


$Q7 50 


(f. 0. b. Waukegan ) 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 
h. p., at $97.50; Standard Twin, 
7 h. p., at $135.00. Built for years 
of service. Both equipped with 
underwater exhaust. 


4 
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Alternate Firing 


Two impulses per revo- 
lution instead of one— 
making power flow 100% 
smoother. Subdues motor 


ovr utmost ease hem, 00. 9, whine, Cass 
of operation. ~ ~ ~ for ances 
downright dependability 
~ ~ ~ a4 SEA-HORSE ~ 





Alternate firing, used in SEA-HORSES 4 and 


12, is a typical Johnson development — engi- 
. YP! J P 5 Release Charger 


neered at great cost to give outboard motoring Release charger in big 
; SEA-HORSE models, pro- 
genuine refinement of power flow. It contributes vides big gas charge and 
intensified spark, which 


make starting certain. Also 
releases “Tey semper: mn from 
" 7” one cylinder, cutting start- 
gold to the outboard owner. cies ts tale 


also to easy starting and is worth its weight in 


In the bigger models, sure and easy starting 
is achieved with the famous Release Charger — 
another exclusive Johnson development. In SEA- 
HORSE motors the Underwater Exhaust is water 
cooled, which means a cooler, quieter motor. 
And in the light models Full Pivot Steering is 
combined with Underwater Exhaust — an engi- 
neering triumph that gives you two of outboard 
motoring’s greatest conveniences in One motor, \ ‘5 
New refinements for 1932 add still more to et 


Underwater Exhaust 


the depth of quality upon which Johnson leader- You would naturally expect 
; : : ; the SEA-HORSE under- 
ship has been built. And in 1932 Johnson prices water exhaust to be water 
costed. Shas squainy. ee 

a - . r4 . id you know that the light 

are down—down to the lowest point in Johnson SEAHORSE models have 
history. But quality is up to the highest peak wilt caduaena aoanaet 


That's achievement. 





Johnson has ever achieved. This is the year of 
all years to buy your SEA-HORSE. 


Write for a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy 
Chart which gives complete specifications 
of the ertire 1932 line of Johnson motors. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


Electric Starting 


Complete with battery and 
tank, on big SEA-HORSE 

motors at moderate addi- 
tional cost. The famous 
Johnson Ree-Koil Starter 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


Send a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart giving complete 
specifications of your entire 1932 line; also name of nearest dealer. 








Name — —_— available for all SEA- 

HORSE motors except 
Address____ _ _ a “Single” at $12 and’ $15. 
City. = 
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Ben C. Rabiben 


Black Bass on a Fly Rod 
How One Angler Takes Them on the ‘‘ Fished-Out” 





ECAUSE of the fact that there is a 
very wide interest in the art of angling 
for black bass with a fly rod, and be- 

cause, from the inquiries I get, there seem 
to be many misconceptions as to tackle, 
methods, and results, I have concluded to 
set down some of my observations. This 
is done in the hope that many who now fish 
only in distant waters, and at infrequent 
intervals, may thereby be provided with 
many an additional hour of pleasure and 
recreation. My own stamping ground is 
the region around Rockford, III. 

This branch of angling, which, in popular 
favor, is comparatively new, is, in its essen- 
tials, not radically different from other fly 
fishing. But it does have certain individual 
and well defined requirements. As in trout 
fly casting, one must know his streams so 
well that he can tell at a glance where are 
the deep holes, and where the shallows. He 
must be so familiar 
with the habits of 
his antagonist that 
he can instantly de- 
termine the  prob- 
able resting place 
or feeding ground 
at any given hour 
of the day at any 


season or condi- 
tion ol water or 
weather. But that 


is not as difficult as 
it sounds. Those 
things eventually 
become almost au- 
tomatic. 

Because the game 
is a hard one, and 
because some of 
the lures we use 


from time to time 

are rather heavy—bass bugs, for exam- 
ple—we use a heavy strong rod, Nine 
and one-half feet, plenty of backbone, 5% 


to 6 ounces—the latter the better of the two 
—is our rod choice. The best tool one can 
afford is none too good, for it will have 
to stand plenty of grief. The better way 
is personally to select a rod from a large 
stock so that one’s ultimate selection has 
the right balance for his individual need 
and, what is more important, sufficient 
backbone. Then fit the line to the rod. I 
use a double tapered H D H on a 5%4- 
ounce rod, though a level line of sufficient 
weight to bring out the full action of the 
rod will do as well. 

My experience has been that most begin- 
ners select a line which is too light. The 
dealers are partly responsible for this. Out 
of ten stores visited for experiment, nine 
of them tried to sell me E or F lines when 
I asked for something to use in fly fishing 
for bass. The weight of the line, you 
know, gets the fly out. The light leader 
gives the fish his chance. A fly box is 
best, as the flies are rather large, and a 
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By Royden E. Tull 


book is apt to crush them. Then, too, bugs 
may also be carried in the box, reducing 
the number of necessary impedimenta. I 
use a canvas creel, a net with a hollow 
handle and frame through which an elastic 
cord is strung. The small loop holds the 
net well up under the arm, out of the way, 
but there 1s sufficient elasticity to permit a 
full-arm reach. High rubber boots, line 
greaser, leaders, reel, spinners, flies and 
bugs complete the list. 


LIKE best a 4-foot “regular” leader 

testing about 5 pounds, made of gut, not 
the artificial substitute, which is, in my 
judgment, a poor thing. There should be 
a fairly large loop at each end. This is 
right for the majority of occasions, though 
I have longer, finer ones with two extra 
dropper loops for those rare occasions when 
only No. 8s, fished on the rise, will do. 





Casting ebnlnas a cut beak 


Spinners are of gold, copper, and nickel in 
sizes No. 0 and No. 1. 

Flies?—Hum. Oh yes. Flies. Try to 
use the fly the fish wants when you want 
him to want it. After ten years I cannot 
tell you which one this will be. But I do 
know that Nos. 6 and 4 are best most of 
the time. I am even now tying some new 
patterns in an effort to find something to 
do away with the many patterns we now 
feel obliged to carry, and which will be as 
effective as bugs, but easier on rod and 
angler. One cannot be dogmatic in the 
matter of selecting a fly. My practice is to 
keep changing until I catch a bass; then I 
examine the stomach contents, and en- 
deavor to use the fly, and fish in the places, 
thus indicated. 

But I do know that Black Gnat, Lord 
Baltimore, Grizzly King, Royal Coachman, 
Seth Green, Jock Scott, Cow Dung, Queen 
of Waters, McGinty, Blue Wing, Olive 
Spinner, the bi-visible hackles and squirrel- 
tail flies will take fish at some time during 
the day during most of the season. Except 





Streams Close to Home 


when fishing the rise with small flies, I in- 
variably use those tied on straight ringed 
eye hooks, and attach a spinner; gold or 
copper on bright days and in clear water, 

nickel on dark days and in dark water. 
There are occasions when the floating 
feather minnow is the only lure that the 
fish will take. The orange and black one 
seems to be the most successful, though 
one of the co-inventors of this lure laughed 
at me when I made that statement. He 
said he could take fish with any pattern, 
though he preferred the one which bore his 
name. While discussing color, I might say 
that black and yellow, or orange, combined, 
seem to be most desired. Lord Baltimore 
is very consistent, and the squirrel-tail fly 
I mentioned has a red or orange body spi- 
raled with gold tinsel, orange or black deer- 
hair tail, and the yellow, black-barred 
squirrel wing riding at an angle to the 
perpendicular and 
parallel to the shank 

of the hook, 

In passing, hair 
| flies seem to be 
more acceptable 
than those made of 
feathers, though the 
Palmer tied flies 
are also very good. 
I have one of my 
own make with a 
rather full black 
silk body spiraled 
with silver, wood- 
chuck tail and 
wings—w ings plu- 
ral, and _ standing 
almost at right an- 
gles to the body— 


which is a_ killer. 

A study in black 
and white, for, as you know, woodchuck 
hair is black, barred and tipped with 
white. 


Why all the spinners? That is another 
thing that I do not know. But it is certain 
that unless you have all three colors there 
will be many days when you will come 
home fishless. As a general rule I would 
say: “The brighter the day, and the clearer 
the water, the more somber should be the 
color of the lure. The convers: applying, 
of course.” But that may not always be 
relied upon, for, one day when no other 
combination seemed to interest their majes- 
ties, I took, near dusk, six nice bass on a 
silver spinner and a Jock Scott. And the 
day was one of those superlatively hot, 
clear ones of summer when the water is 
almost transparent, 


A“: AIN, a floating feather minnow cast 
against a cut-bank during the day, and 
erratically diagonally across the 
current, is the only thing they will take. 
One will usually find that they have, at 
those times, been feeding on minnows or 


worked 
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crabs. In the evening, when they are tak- 
ing the same natural food, in shallow and 
swift water, this lure, cast downstream and 
drawn up over them is a surprising winner. 

A good fisherman said to me the other 
day: “The big fish are in the deep pools; 
the little ones in the riffles.” Generally that 
is true. But I have taken many good fish 
from the rapids, especially in the evening, 
or early or late in the season. One mid- 
summer day, after fishing hard but unsuc- 
cessfully all afternoon, I took three good 
fish in twenty minutes from a_ boulder- 
strewn rapid with a maximum depth of 
not more than a foot. They were feeding 
on crabs. It was so dark I could scarcely 
see the feather minnow, but each fish 
weighed 2 pounds, or better. 

Shall you fish upstream or down? I'll 
tell you a secret. I fish the way that is 
most convenient. If the water at my start- 
ing point seems better upstream, I fish that 
way, and then fish down for the return 
engagement. They seem to strike as read- 
ily one way as the other. One must use a 
longer line fishing down, for they are al 





An Illinois stream that offers possibilities 
to the fly caster 


ways headed into the current. Above all, 
do not cast from a high bank; cast against 
it. I nearly always fish quartering to the 
current. Bass love to lurk in the deep 
water at the foot of a bank, especially if 
it is shady there and the sun is high. Cast 
right against the bank, allow the fly to 
rest a moment, then retrieve it with short 
jerks, pausing briefly between each. In 
that way more water may be covered with 
each cast. 

And another caution: Do not be in a 
hurry. Cast several times over each likely 


stretch, or around a particularly promising | 


boulder, partially submerged piece of sod or 
log. It pays. I remember one day when 
one of those “Marathon” fishermen over- 


took and passed me. He cast three or four | 


times in a nice large pool, and passed on 
without a fish. In about twenty minutes 
I had taken three nice fish from that pool. 
3y that time he was far away, and I had 
the stream to myself. 

A thorough test of all hooks is also im- 
portant. Due to some oversight, they may 
be brittle, or soft. In either case it means 
the loss of a good fish. I like to use barb- 
less hooks. 
a pair of flat-nosed pliers and bend the 
point of the barb down, leaving only a 
smooth hump. Why? Because you will 
not lose any more fish, and you will always 
catch many that are too small to keep. 
With this type hook, they may, if handled 
with wet hands, be released without injury. 
Also, if fishing is good, I do not like to quit 
when I have the three or four fish my 
family, and possibly a shut-in friend, can 
use. A barbless hook permits their release 
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HIDDEN POINTS sr FLY RODS 
that make sure you land your fish 


These features insure the 
action and strength of every 


Winchester bamboo fly rod. 











If I cannot get them, I take | 





1—Ferrule (with windings removed) showing the six true serrations that 
serve as shock absorbers to distribute strain. 
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2—Cross section of ferrule showing end of cane protected against all 
moisture by a permanent metal seal. 

Of necessity, the weakest point of a bamboo fly 
rod comes at the ferrule. The continuous flexi- 
bility of the cane is here abruptly interrupted. If 
the strain of constant action or a sudden severe 
shock is concentrated at the edge of the ferrule 
there is danger of a fracture that may cost you 
your biggest fish. 
The six long, square tipped fingers of the 
Winchester serrated ferrule act as effective shock 
absorbers to distribute the strain so that it cannot 
be concentrated at a single point. Otherwise there 
is a tendency to concentrate this strain and pro- 
duce a hadiinodine action that breaks down the 
enamel at this point. 
The scientifically designed ferrule, found on all 
Winchester fly rods, acts not only as a shock 
absorber but is absolutely waterproof. Every rod 
is certain to get wet at some time. In a Winchester, 
however, the end of the cane inside the ferrule is 
sealed by a solid metal wall that protects the core 
from the disintegrating effects of air and moisture. 
These are but a few of the “fine points” which make Winchester Rods as sure to 
win your affection as a Winchester Gun. Look them over. Feel them out. We 
suggest for your inspection: 


Series No. 6149—a beautiful, hand made, dry fly rod (8, 8%, 9 and 9% ft.) 
at $35.00 
Series No. 6065—an unusually handsome fly rod in 8%, 9 or 9% ft. lengths 
at $15.00 




















An exclusive feature, 
found on most Win- 
chester fly rods is the 
unique Roto-Ring tip 
top. This tip top is of 
file hard steel, chro- 
mium plated to prevent 
rust and to make the 
wearing surface even 
harder. The ring rotates 
slightly with each cast 
to distribute wear and 
80 prevents scoring. 
scored tip top will soon 
ruin the most expen- 
sive line. 


(The above rods furnished with an aluminum case.) 
Rod No. 6320—a “combination” rod which can be used as a fly, bait or 
bait casting rod—each in several lengths . . . . . « « « $15.00 
If ,our dealer cannot show you these and other Winchester numbers in bamboo, 
tubular or solid steel, send us his name and address, enclosing price, and we will 
see that you are supplied with the rod desired. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Makers of 
Guns and Ammunition — Flashlights and Batteries — Ice and Roller Skates 
Fishing Tackle — Cutlery — Tools 
All Winchester Quality 
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L. FOS5 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER 


First | slid in easy—— 
Didn’t make a splash— 
Then I gave a wobble 

And threw out lots of flash. 
Then I shook my pork rind— 
it was goodby for that bass! 


5 APPEALS GOT HIM 


VERY AL. FOSS BAIT has 5 sure-fire, 
time-tested appeals to fish appetite. 
Here they are: 


1. Wobbling Body 
2. Sparkling Color 
3. Flashing Spinner 
4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


16 years of ever-growing success has 
proved that Al. Foss Baits, like all good 
things, didn't just happen. They were de- 
signed by a man who knew his business 
and wanted to put into one bait all the lures 
to fish appetite. Then if the big ones were 
off one appeal there was something else 
to get them. No use to cart around a box 
car full of odd shaped, funny-looking con- 
traptions when one bait combines the luring 
qualities of all of them. Get half a dozen 
Al. Foss Baits and a bottle of Pork Rind 
strip. If cast properly, these baits will catch 
3 to 6 fish for every one with something 
else, Full directions for casting packed with 
every Al. Foss Bait. Catalog on request. 
Use coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 
1969 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


O55 





PORK RIND BAlrTs , 


HOW WON 44 
SUCCESS 










The big ones fall the hardest: 

6 Ib. 9 oz. small mouth bass caught at 
Koontz Lake, Indiana, by Frank Wyland on 
Oriental Wiggler No. 3 





Al. Foss Oriental Wiggler: Made of py- 
ralin with baked enamel finish. Various 
color combinations. Sizes for bass, pike, 
$1.00; musky, $1.25. Practically weed. 
less. Complete with extra hook. 





Al. Foss Shimmy Wiggler: Old reliable; 
16 years of ever-growing success. % or 
% oz. bright nickel finish; different 
colored streamers. $1.00 complete with 


extra hook. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; alwoys soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 







FREE: 


48 page illustrated cate- 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 





AME 





A TRUE TEMPER PRODUCT »20%«ss 




















without injury, and they will be there for 
another day, or another fisherman. 

There is many a game hog who boasts 
that he takes no more than the legal limit. 
But what, by all the Red Gods, can the 
average family do with ten bass of 2 or 3 
pounds each? Or ten rabbits? Or fifteen 
ducks? Legal limit? Bunk! 

Do I seem too enthusiastic? Listen. If 
you * ever had 3 pounds of that living 
T. N. T. called small-mouth bass on the 
end of a good fly rod with a light leader 
and a small hook, you would not question 
my rhapsodies. After you have known the 
fascination of studying intimately your 
streams that you may know where your 
fish is likely to be; and after you have 
studied the habits of this wary fish, pitted 
your skill against his, and learned that you 
can never know all his tricks, you will 
rave as I rave. You will prefer this sport 
to any other. 


Fly Rods and Sailfish 
By Erl Roman 


NE day last winter a friend of mine, 

Henry Birdseye, dropped into the 
offices of the Miami Herald to chat with 
me. We talked about fishing, of course, 
and Henry expressed the opinion that 
the tackle used in Miami waters was all 
wrong. 

“The rod tips we use,” declared he, 
“are too heavy, too stiff, and too short.” 

I pointed out to him that tips of 5-foot 
length and weighing from 6 to 15 ounces 
were considered standard salt-water fish- 
ing equipment for Gulf Stream fishing. 

“IT always use the 6-ounce tip and 9- 
thread linen line,” I said, “and I have had 
sailfish and marlin hooked that were hard 
to handle with that light tackle.” 

“Yes, I know,” he observed. “I’ve been 
fishing down here-since 1911 and I’ve had 
some whoppers myself. But, as a general 
rule, one will catch twenty or thirty com- 
paratively small fish to every sail or mar- 
lin. With the heavy tackle used we lose 
the thrill we might have had in taking all 
those fish just to be sure we will be pre- 


| pared when a big fish comes along. The 
- | next time I go out in the Gulf Stream 


I'm going to fish with a 5-ounce fly rod.” 

“What will you do if a sailfish hits your 
bait,” I queried? 

“Why, I suppose I'll hook him and—” 

“Lose your tackle,” I interrupted him. 
“Anyway, I’m interested and I know you'll 
have some fun.” 

But Henry didn’t lose his fly rod tackle 
and, strange to relate, he found that he 
could land a sailfish almost as easily with 
a fly rod as he could with heavier rods. 


| He has taken a dozen of these creatures, 





weighing from 30 to 70 pounds, since we 
had the above conversation and has opened 
an entirely new and vastly more pleasur- 
able kind of angling for the edification of 
Miami’s horde of native and visiting fish- 
ermen. 

“By fishing with a fly rod,” says he, “I 
get a big battle out of every fish that 
strikes my bait. Not being handicapped 
from the start by overwhelming odds, even 
the 5-pounders put on a thrilling fight. 
You'd be surprised at the number of jumps 
a small dolphin will make on fly rod tack- 
le. Fish that won’t jump at all when 
hooked on heavy tackle break the water 
like rainbow trout when taken with a fly 
rod. 


66 YD as it may seem, a sailfish simply 

jumps itself into the boat. It makes 
no effort to run long distances and it does 
not sound deep. From the instant it feels 
the hook, it starts to leap and it keeps on 
leaping until it is worn out. I’ve had as 
many as forty-six jumps out of a sailfish 
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on a fly rod as contrasted to the eight or | 


ten jumps one has when using heavy, stiff 
rods and almost unbreakable line.” 

As a matter of fact, all former calcula- 
tions have been upset and new values of 
fighting ability have accompanied the fly 
rod experiment. For instance, it was 
found that a bonito is harder to land with 
the fly rod than is a sailfish. It is hard 
to believe that a 10-pound bonito could 
present more difficulty to an angler than 
a 50-pound sailfish, but such is the case. 
The reason is that the bonito bores down 
deep in the water and puts up a furious 
jerking and rolling battle. It conserves its 
energy and can keep up its tactics for a 
long time, whereas the sailfish quickly tires 
itself out by its infuriated leaping. 

Against the deep-sounding bonito the 
fly rod enthusiast is at a distinct disad- 
vantage inasmuch as he has no means of 
pumping the fish to the surface. This same 
rule applies to the tuna or any other un- 
derwater battler. A large dolphin of 20 
to 35 pounds will outfight, on fly rod 
tackle, anything in the Gulf Stream. These 


1 





beautiful fish combine all the leaping | 





H.V. Birdseye with a70\%-pound sailfish 

takenona 10-foot fly rod. The weight 

of the rod from reel seat to tip is 6% 
ounces 


qualities of the sailfish plus the gameness 
and staying qualities of the bonito. They 
leap a while and rest a while and so con- 
serve their strength that they will defy the 
angler for an hour or more before he can 
bring them to the boat. In that time they 
will make from fifty to ninety leaps! Try 
to picture that! 


prRoM the experience gained in the use 
of the fly rod for Gulf Stream fishing, 
Mr. Birdseye has designed a special rod 
for the purpose. This rod is 10 feet in 





length over all, the butt, which is made of | 
cork, being integral with the rod. It is of | 


three-piece construction, one of the fer- 
rules being located about 2 feet from the 
tip guide and the other about 6 feet. 

He uses a regular deep-sea fishing reel, 
equipped with adjustable brake and capable 
of containing 300 yards of 9-thread line. 
This reel is attached to the reel seat which 
is placed the same as it would be on heavy 
tackle and not behind and under the hand 
as is the case in regular fly rods. Hardened 
steel guides are used similar to those used 
on some bait-casting rods. It was found 
that snake guides, such as are used on fly 
rods generally, were impractical as they 
did not keep the line off the rod. This 
caused the line to wear on the silk wind- 
ings to such an extent that one or two 
large fish would ruin a rod. 
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PACKS 





for white water 


WARRIORS 


ROM the giant salmon of the River Rogue 
F to the leaping bronze back warriors of 
fast eastern streams, “True Temper” Rods 
have never met their masters—in flashing 


action, strength and staying power. 


They pack the punch to handle heavy lures 
or bait, to set the hook in fast charging 
heavy fish and meet each plunge and leap 


until the fish gives up. 


These rods are made with a one-piece tip 
of rapier steel, a clock spring temper, hand 
ground to a taper (exclusive) that gives per- 
fect action... Balanced as carefully as a 
surgeon's knife, with offset positive locking 
reel seat handle, “True Temper” Rods give 
added joy and sport to the fisherman. No 
other rods can be made like them. None 
is genuine without our trade mark. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPE. 


FISHING Roos 
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“True Temper’ 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions... 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00... Other 
rods of “Trve 
Temper’ make, 
$3.00 up. 














FREE: 48-page illus- 
trated catalog, True Tem- 
per Products for Sport... 
Write today. 


Nome 








Address 
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a —_ SPOON 


A nice catch of 
black bass and 
northern pike. 
Frank Thurston, 
of Medina, N. 
Y., writes us, 
“I am sending 
you a picture of 
biack bass and 


northern pike 
caught with 
your famous 


Dardevle bait. 
This string was 
caught one 
morning in July. 
Dardevles are 
the best spoon 
for casting I 
haveever used.” 


USE DARDEV LES 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
ORIGINAL “FAM- 
ILY” of GENUINE 
DARDEVLE 
BAITS 


Identified by 
the stamping 
on the re- 
veree x id e: 

“Dardev * 

















De troit, U. The 
A.”—loo . famous 
or a and baits that 
ym't be fe 
a he tees WIGGLE 
claimed to and WOBBLE 
ain but DO NOT 
TWIST YOUR LINE. 
New Reduced Prices 

The Dardevle + - Now 75c 

The Cardevilet - - Now 65c 

The Dardevles Imp. - Now 50c 


and here is the 
NEW 


DARDEVLE 
KLINKER 






IT 
KLINKS 
IT SWIMS 
IT KICKS 


‘ Reel it slowly 

f 5 and the two 
minnows will 
‘(swim along—fol- 

“J lowing the head 
piece, and look ex- 

actly like two min- 


nows following their dinner. Reel the 
Dardevle Klinker more rapidly and the 
minnows immediately revolve in opposite 


directions, the tails striking together, 
causing a klinking sound which fish can 
feel or hear at a long distance, thereby 
attracting their attention. The alternate 
striking and separating of the minnows 
also creates the action of a swimming 
frog. Also by removing the large hooks 
and inserting small hooks in the minnow 
tail holes makes the Klinker ideal for 
catching pan fish. 


IT CATCHES FISH! 


WRITE TODAY 


FREE Literature on all Dardevles, 
Osprey Lines and Nostealum Hooks 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen”’ 
(L) 131 Cadillac Square 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Dept. 
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All the fishing is done by trolling a slim 
cut bait as is usual in Gulf Stream fishing. 
The regular rig of piano-wire leader is 


| used but the hook is smaller and sharp- 





| bottom braces. 


ened to needle-like sharpness. Hardly any 
fish are lost due to throwing the hook for 
the long, flexible fly rod keeps a taut line 


much better than the heavier and _ stiffer 
rods. Fish caught and released seem to be 


in much better condition and recover from 
the effects of their battle much more quick- 
ly than those taken with heavy tackle. 

Mr. Birdseye is very enthusiastic in the 
praise of his newly found thrill producer 
and many Miami anglers are following his 
example and are purchasing the new type 
of rod. 


A Home Made Portable 
Boat 
By J. P. Cuenin 


IKE all anglers, I want to fish those 
waters that cannot be fished without 
a boat and in places where boats are not 
obtainable, so with that in mind I worked 
out the plans for the little boat mentioned 
in my black bass fishing article in the Jan- 
uary issue of Ovurtpoor Lire. Anybody 
who can use a hammer and a saw can build 
this boat, which can be carried on a car, 
or on one’s back for a reasonable distance, 
and the cost will be only a few dollars. 
My boat is 9 feet long and 2% feet wide. 
I weigh 165 pounds and the craft is large 
enough for me. A 200-pounder might 
make one 3 feet wide, or if the boat is to 
hold two men, it should be 3% to 4 feet 
wide and 10 or 11 feet long. The follow- 
ing is a list of material required to build 
a duplicate of my boat, which will not 
weigh more than 40 pounds: 
by 3 in. by 10 ft. Five of 


9 strips % in. 
bottom boards and four are 


these are for the 
for the sides. 


3 pieces % in by 6 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. These 
are the bottom braces. 
2 pieces % in. by 6 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. These 


are the end boards. 
4 pieces % in. by 6 in. 4 12 in. 
the side braces near each end 


These are 


2 pieces % in. by 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. These 
are the top end boards. : 
1 piece % in. by 8 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. This is 


the seat. 

2 pieces % in. by & in. by 12 in. These are 
for the center side braces to which seat is fas- 
tened. 

2 pieces 1 in. by 2 in. by 8 in. These are 
attached to the center side braces to hold the seat. 

4 pieces % in. by 8 in. by 2 ft. From these 
are cut the curved bottom side boards near the 
ends. 


1 piece 5 ft. by 10 ft. canvas, either 8-ounce 
or 10-ounce. 
All of the wood may be white pine, 


white cedar or spruce. 

Use 1% to 1%-inch nails for attaching 
bottom and side boards to braces, the same 
size nails for attaching the top end boards, 
2-inch nails where bottom boards and 
side boards are fastened to end boards 
and where side braces are attached to 
Use %-inch tacks on the 


| Canvas. 


As the prospective boat builder must go 
to.a mill to have the %-inch bottom and 





The boat in use 


side boards planed down from inch, 
while he is there he might as well pay 
the few cents extra and have all of the 
pieces cut to the necessary lengths. This 
will save time and the annoyance of sawing 
with the very dull saw usually found in 
the average angler’s home. 

All nails used in attaching the side 
hoards and bottom boards to the side and 
bottom braces are driven from the outside 
and clinched inside. Hold an old flatiron 
on the head of a nail when clinching. The 
bottom braces are placed between and not 
under the side braces, and the end boards 
are placed between the side boards. Only 
one top end board is shown in the drawing, 
but one should be placed at each end. 

When the frame is completed the canvas 
is tacked on. The tacks are set about 1% 
inches apart, and should be staggered to 
prevent splitting the wood. When start- 





The boat in place on izzie’s back 


ing on one side with the canvas don’t tack 
all the way to each end, for a fold must 
be made in the material before the tacking 
is completed. The fold is marked in the 
drawing. When the tacking is completed 
along one side, the canvas is stretched 
down and across the bottom and up the 
other side, then tacked along the upper 
edge. 

When the canvas is on, wet it with a 
broom dipped in a bucket of water. The 


wetting shrinks the canvas to the frame. 
When it is almost dry give the boat a 
coat of paint inside and out. When the 


first coat has dried thoroughly, give it an- 
other coat. 

I always paddle my little boat, but oar- 
locks may be attached and short, light oars 
used. The boat is so light that very little 
effort is required to move it so long oars 
are not needed. 
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X-A- Bottom Side Board 
B- Top Side Boar 


C- Side Braces 
D - Bottom Braces 








E- Bottom Boards 

F- End Boards 

G- Top End Board 
Shaded portion shows 
Canvas between boards 
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We Save Sportsmen of the Nation | '/10USamdSEach Year 


OUR TREMENDOUS CASH PURCHASING POWER MAKES POSSIBLE THESE LOW PRICES 














MAX COOK’S NEW 1932 MAX COOK’S 

cy alr rz w ra 
| PEED BARB BAIT HOOKS | STR \G TROUT FLIES 
ie T a Trade Mark 
: raha HAND TIED—WATERPROOFED—DIVIDED UPRIGHT WINGS 

HOOKS THEM FAST WHEN THEY STRIKE A NEW LIVE APPEARING FLY 
os Fools the Big Ones in Any Stream | 
No. 1 No. 2 ~ 
With turned down tapered enn as No. 1 with A a 50 » | okt ) 







eye, inwardly bent sharp 





30¢ value for | Dozen 


HALF Our Catalog Shows Stream Wing Flies in Natural 
DOZ. Colors and Sizes—By Names and Patterns 


2 slices in shank as 
illustrated. Notice 


sliced shank that 
HALF prevents bait from 


DOZ. slipping off of 
hook. All 


point assures deep pene- 
tration Each hook tied 
to highest quality select- 
ed silkworm gut 
knottedand 





+ 

























SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1932 CATALOG 


wrapped at eye. elses. NEW WOODSMAN 
A FISH ON ASPEED BARB HOOK Is AFisH caucut | COLTS AUTOMATIC 
WILSON DELUX $30.00 These and Thousands of Other ¢-INCH BARREL—22 CAL. 
° CUT PR ae i¢ CE BAI Not adapted to high-speed —— 
FOUND IN OUR CATALOG —— 
FLY ROD thbor anise NS | Bes a wr 
= ‘32h "23 
r : Q 
ps | MAX COOK ree 
, ' 





VIER Double Tapered 


Trade Mark 


‘| 'TroutLines 


$7.50 











& Se POSTPAID 

| Chromium Perfection large 
| butte ring guide, chromium 
j 


snake guides and chromium 
j tips with aluminum case 














i} for entire rod. VALUES 
i | This fly rod made of very i - 
i ri fine carefully selected i bs) rw 15 
i | ' matched strips of _ split a a 
: i | bamboo. 3 piece rod with 
: 1 t | extra tip. Beautiful brown 
i | tone finish. Splendid ac- POSTPAID 
S| ; tion, powerful backbone, 





_ bz “e rd. ns : ‘ : . 
perfectly ’ anced rod = 1 Finest pure Japanese silk braided lines 
German silver trimmings USE OUR TACKLE FOR BETTER LUCK |” impregnated by vacuum process, soft, 
with serrated ferrules. The flexible, wind resistant and durable. This 


P + & chromium Perfection FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR eS pe oe: overed by. ae 
. guides on the rod are the TELLS WHEN FISH BITE to make the fly alight on the water in 




















| newest type of the hardest Published in our Catalog Gal Taman, Gomme Gubek: double’ tagenes 
t > 8 . ste "e Yt shies - > ; =% . er, Fi . 
and smoothest substan: Scientifically compiled, using the | jines for wet or dry fly use. 


available. Choice of lengths | moon, the signs and other known 





Sa 


30 Yard HEH $7.50 value - - - $5.75 
















* 8% ft. 5% oz, 9 ft. 5% factors that have a bearing on | 39 Yard HDH $9.00 value- - - - $6.25 
oz., 9% ft. 6% oz. fishing. 30 Yard HCH $9.50 value - - 
| | Outing Tackle KitsatMaxCook’s! 2 Price Off 
: u 4 EAUMITC a axtT00 5 ce - 
A A CARLOAD CASH PURCHASE OF TACKLE BOXES MAKE THESE PRICES POSSIBLE 
2 oF hall 
: Prize Angler Tackle Kit Master Angler Tackle Kit “ 
.@ No. 1521—One piece round corner construction, maroon finish No. 1316— The handsomest of all in scarlet and black Fg 
| baked on enamel, seamless and water-tight, 2 cantilever trays | crackle finish, same construction as No. 1521, 16” , 
with 6 and 9 compartments automatically lift. and move over q" high and 6%” wide. 
yey 8 RS gh UR PRICE /w amy 
Regular 4 00/7 
oa THIS 
- y “COUPON 
With Your Name 
Regular / and Address and 
oo / Receive _ 
$8.00 ee we i? PEE 






6S; =— No. 4116—Same as No. 1316 in green 
No. 151 same as crackle finish. One automatic tray, } “ Max Pte Catalog 


No. 1521 but 16” long, 16” long, 7” high and 6%” wide. T 

7” high and 6'%" wide. Regular $6 retail price. he Nation’s most outstanding sport- 
- F . ee 5 é ing goods house of sensational values. 
Regular $6.00 retail price. OF Our catalog illustrates thousands of hunt- 
7 ing and fishing necessities many in color. 














Around the corner or around the world we serve you as if located 
in your home town thru our catalog and parcel post service. Fo Name... 


MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 7 “~~ ee 


1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. og ee can State 
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lands a 
Prize Winner 


53 inches, 441% lbs. of fight- 
ing fish . . . oneof the larg- 
est muskies ever caught by a 
woman in Canada. . . landed 
last October with a new ““Gep 
Special” triangle shaped solid 
steel rod. Combines extreme 
lightness with unusual cast- 
ing action. Complete with 
rod-and-reel locking offset 
handle and tubular Fabrikoid 
Covered carrying case. Ask 


your dealer. 


Rod Booklet describi 
complete line of sol 
steel and tubular Gep- 
Rods. Write to 


Gephart Mfg. 
Co., 224 West 
Illinois Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





















“How Can a Fish Wear a Wrist Watch 


when he hasn't any wrist?’ says 
Charlie Stapf; Any time is the right 
time to go Fishing when you have 
the Old Reliable PRESCOTT SPIN- 
NER and a few PRESCOTT WIGGLE 
WORMS along; Prices from 25¢ to 
10e Also Trout and Bass flies. At 
your «dealers or 6 assorted baits 
postpaid for only $2. Circular Free. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO. 
Prescott Wisconsin 














Fish Line by 
GLADDING 


SALINE 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


This line is finished by a 
patented Gladding process. 


The tough, yet elastic **Sa- 
line” finish is unaffected by 
alkaline or saline waters 
and will stand up under 
extremely long and hard 
service. 


5 sizes. Tests 14-36 lbs. 


Fly casting 
line for 


TROUT 


BASS 
STEELHEAD 








| and a spoon is to be 
| had by 
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The best way to carry the boat on top 
of a car is to bolt two crosspieces to the 
top, one near each end. Not ‘1es are cut 
into the crosspieces to hold the inverted 
boat, and screw eyes are set in the cross- 
pieces so that the boat may be rigidly fas- 
tened with a rope run through the screw 
eyes and around the bottom end: braces. 
If crosspieces are not wanted on the car, 
an old quilt may be laid on the roof and 
the boat placed on the quilt, then fastened 
with ropes. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


OR afternoon fish- 

ing in the heat of 
the day, and even in 
the early evening time 
I have found that the 
best success with a 
Bucktail-covered hook 





attaching a |! 
1%4-ounce lead sinker 
4 inches up the line 
above the lure. This 
takes the bait down 
deep enough for it to attract with good 
effect those larger fish that are hanging 
about the deeply submerged rocks and logs 
which lie on the deeper riffles and in the 
deep eddies. In the late evening I rarely 
ever use a sinker, unless it happens to be in 
very swift current water that I might 
be fishing with a spinner or spoon. I 
rarely ever use a sinker on any plug, un- 
less it should be in an extremely deep 
lake cove or river pool, as it serves to 
slow up the action of the plug and ren- 
ders it attractive only to wall-eyed pike. 
But for the spinners that have two re- 
volving blades attached to the stem with 
a Bucktail-covered hook and for the 
twin spinner with small spoons attached 
to twin wires that spin over the hook 
point I have found the '%-ounce lead 
sinker to be a very effective addition. 











Many of the patterns tied by amateurs, 
I note, are tied with little thought to true- 
ness of pattern, but seemingly more along 
certain ideas that the angler has formed 
on particular stream foods that occur, no 
doubt, at particular seasons, in his own 
particular region. This is very fine though, 
and their flies always denote careful, 
thoughtful work. I can tell that such 
anglers are successful fly casters. 


For years I have used a very simple, 
but effective, method of drying out my 
casting lines after use in’ the lakes and 
streams and I know it is a good one be- 
cause of the extremely long wear that 
all my lines have always given me. It 
simply consists of stripping the line off 
the reel when I reach camp or home and 
allowing it to fall in loose coils at my 
feet on either a dry board or a news- 
paper spread out or on the floor where 
there is plenty of air circulating about. 
I pull the line from the reel with the 
click on, usually to prevent any danger of 
over-running and find it best to strip off 
the entire line from the core of reel. 
Then I place the reel in a safe place 
near-by and leave the line strictly alone. 
Do not disturb the line with the feet or 
in any way cause tangles and the line 
will dry perfectly in a half hour or 
longer, when it can again be spooled 
nicely by simply picking up the reel and 
rewinding the line swiftly. I have found 
this to be the best line dryer imaginable. 


| The only thing to remember is that the 
| line must be coiled loosely where there 
| is plenty of dry air and then not to allow 
| the line to be disturbed in any manner. 





Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘“‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Splicing a Broken Fly Rod Tip 


IGURE 1 shows the break in one of 

the sections of my fly rod. Taking 
a piece of cane pole I cut six strips like 
those shown in Figure 3, long enough to 
extend about 2% to 3 inches on either 
side of the break. Using a sharp knife, 
they are not split out. The pieces I used 
were not more than ys of an inch in thick- 
ness. These are slightly beveled on edges 
and were put on with glue and then 
wrapped tightly to the rod. All the old 
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varnish should be removed first as well 
as the wrappings. Figure 2 shows how 
they should be glued to the tip. I used 
the outside part of cane rod as it is the 
strongest. After glue had set I removed 
wrappings, sandpapered smooth, wrapped 
with winding silk and varnished the new 
work. Have used this tip several times 
since and can not tell it has ever been 
broken—Leo Piper, lowa. 


Homemade Bonito Jig 


ERE is a fine homemade jig to catch 

bonito with and save the cost of live 
bait. First take a long-shanked 2-0 hook, 
some white feathers and one of the bullet- 
shaped metal caps that you buy in a dime- 
store on the end of a lead pencil. Drill 
a small hole through the point of the cup 
then straighten the eye of the hook so it 





BONITO 

JIG 
will pass through this hole. Tie the feath- 
ers on the shank of the hook and shellac 
all windings. Do not use too many feath- 
ers so that they will bunch when going 
through the water. Bend the hook eye 
closed after it has been thrust through the 
hole in the metal cap. The best way to 
work the bait is to fasten a 3-foot piano- 
wire leader below a cork about 3% inches 
thick. Put on a sinker below the cork 
for casting weight. When cast out and re- 
trieved the cork makes a splashing sound 
that attracts the bonito and they will then 
strike the jig—Floyd W. Robinson, Calif. 


Tarnish Remover 


EEPING spoons clean when on an 

extended trip has been one of my 
troubles, but I have discovered that it is 
easy to do by making a paste of tobacco 
or wood ashes and oil of any kind and 
applying it to the spoons directly after 
using, then shining them with a dry cloth. 
I have found this to be as good as any 
polish, in fact, much better than most of 
them.—Gerald Allyn, Wash. 
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Anglers Letters 


Late Spawning Bass 
Editor:—About three weeks ago I caught a | 
)-pound black bass that had her bed made for 
but that had not deposited the eggs 
apparently. Do these fish spawn a part of their 
eggs at a time, or all at one time? Yesterday 
I caught a small one and she had not spawned 
either, but the roe was small, only about 2% 
inches long. How long does it take them to get 
through with this act, once they begin to fan 
the beds? And do they spawn all at one time? 
Last year on May 29 the bluegill bream were 
fanning their beds, and we had great sport, but 
this year they don’t seem to have started. What 
is the matter? Do they answer to weather con- 
ditions? The weather has been quite cool for 
the season. These are some things that I can not 
get through my head.—T. B. S., Ga. 


spawning, 


Answer:—These fish do their spawning all at 
once, which probably takes two weeks from the 
time the male bass begins fanning the bed out of 
the bottoms of stream or lake. The actual time 
for depositing the eggs by the female bass is 
probably two hours, and undoubtedly the weather 
in the spring has a great deal to do with the 
time the spawn is deposited and hatched. As 
for the small bass you mention, I question wheth- 
er the roe you found in the fish was this year’s, 
but very likely it was the coming year’s spawn. 
Immediately after spawning, the following year’s 
spawn begins maturing, with the undeveloped 
ova in the ova sacs beginning to grow again, 
and in a month’s time it is possible for it to 
be of considerable size. So it is possible that 
the fish you caught had deposited its spawn—and 
let us hope such was the case. As for the bream 
being taken from their beds, that is not a good 
plan to practice, and will result only in a quick- 
ly depleted stream. They should be left alone 
when on their nests. Both these species of fish 
no doubt respond to warming water temperatures 
to start depositing their spawn.—B. 


Wooden Plugs for Lake Trout in Summer 

Editor:—Your reply to R. S. F. of Nebraska, 
respecting lake trout on plugs, seems to infer that 
if and when they are taken on plugs it will be 
in the season when they are in the shallow water. 
Perhaps you will be interested in a personal ex- 
perience that demonstrates there are times when 
even in their natural depths they will take some- 
thing other than the metal spoon: 

In the last of August, 1927, I was at Lake 
Penache, south of Whitefish, Ontario, and, as I 
had never tried the lake trout before, I gave 
some time to them. No one was trolling for 
lakers, as it was said they were not biting and no | 
success had been had for a number of weeks. 
Nevertheless, I tried with a good assortment of 
spoons and metal wobblers, plain, feathered, and 
bucktail. I let my guide choose the bait on his 
personal experience and knowledge of what should 
work. Two days’ hard paddling for him and 
plenty of leg cramp for me proved that they 
were not biting—on the usual lures. Thereupon 
I suggested a wooden lure and, in spite of the 
Indian’s horrified assurance that such a thing 
simply was not done and could not work, I put 
out a Game Fisher (three-joint, bass size) and let 
it down to the 100-foot depth we were working, 
by adding a heavy sinker rig to the braided cop- 
per wire line. Within a few minutes came the 
first strike. From then on, though no others 
caught any during my stay, I took lake trout any 
time I wanted to troll. They wore out and split 
the little plug, and I used a Troll-Oreno (red- 
head, white) and a Vamp (green scale), the Jat- 
ter seeming to be a bit more attractive. The small 
Game Fisher brought 5 to 6-pounders, and the 
larger Troll-Oreno and Vamp were taken every | 
time by 8 to 10-pounders. I have not tried it | 
since, for deep trolling with copper wire line and 
a heavy sinker is not my idea of sport. You 
can get the fish, but what chance has the poor 
fish against such weight and tackle strength? 
It’s poor fun. 

But you can assure an inquirer that lake trout, 
even in deep trolling, will take a plug—some- 
times at least—and when they seem to be in the 








striking humor for regular lures, perhaps a plug 
with good action is indicated.—Louis B. Dorr, 


Angling Editor’s Note:—The question Mr. 
Dorr has reference to, that of R. S. F., Nebraska, 
was answered by my predecessor in the Angling | 
Department, and I am publishing this letter be- 
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Gerlue Bic kisn! 


WITH THE GREATEST 
OF ALL FISH FOOLERS! 


CREEK CHUBS Famous 
True-To-NATURELURES 


























Picture yourself, right now, 
Mr. Fisherman—out around your 
favorite fishing grounds—with any 
of these tried and proven Big Fish get- 
ters—out on the end of your line! 

And Man, how these true-to-nature lures tan- 
talize, tempt, and tease even those large, old, 
hard hittin’ Bass, Pike and Muskie to strike! 
‘Cause they’re made by fishermen—for fisher- 


men—to catch not only More, but Bigger Fish! 


THE NEW “SUCKER” MINNOW 


Isn’t this about as nice a string 
of large mouth black bass you 
ever laid eyes on? Marvin How- 
ell, Valdosta, Georgia, caught 
these rod-bending, water-whip- 
ping beauties in a great after- 
noon of fishing with his favorite 
lure, the Creek Darter No. 2000 










No. 3900 
Price $1.00 
. Weight % oz 
Length J*% in 
ike Ds ive Sucker—that ised And it gets the “Big Fish'’—because it runs only 
oun Bon © seat — a are vagy oh Bas 1 few inches below the surface and over the tops 
ye ny Satetil — = f Chut of underwater weed beds—the favorite lurking place 
and other game fish—this new Creek eae for Muskellunge! Made in two finishes—No. 





Natural Yellow Sucker—No. 3900B, Nat- 
Black Sucker—both in Creek Chub’s famous 


“Sucker’’—made in just the right size for easy 900¥ 
casting—accurately imitates a live sucker in shape, iral 
color, and natural, slow rolling wiggle! ‘ 


CREEK DARTER 


mel seale finish! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 





No. 700 
Price $1.00 






- Length $14 in. 
No. 2006 Jey ~ 
No. 2000 Weight, % oz. 


Price 75¢ 


Length 3% in 
Weight % oz. 
The greatest of all lures—for salt water or 
fresh! Recognized everywhere as the most 
deadly killer of all game fish! Even the large 
old educated Fish can’t tell it from a live min- 
now! And how it gets ’em is nobody’s business! 
Also made in “Silver Flash” finish No. 718! 


INJURED MINNOW 


With a quick decisive dart from side to side, the 
Creek Darter teases even the large, old, wary fish 
to strike hard to kill it With its open mout! 
and perfect frog coloration, the Darter is recond to 
none in many fishing centers. 


THE NEW "BEETLE" 









No. 3850 
Price $1.00 
Body 2% in 
Weight % oz. 















Weight % oz. Prive 00 


Length 3% in. 






Made t& represent a Water Beetle’’ this new lure 

travels quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep- 
fast. Can not revolve or twist the lines and is one of resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
few lures with nonfouling hooks extended in rear with to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where 


The flashy iridescence of you get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel 
a sure fire each strike! No other lure like it! Also made in 
l “Silver Flash” finish No. 1518, and the new luminous 
day and night finish No. 1521! 
if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub tures—send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


spinners for ‘‘short biters.’’ 
pearl blades makes the ‘‘Water Beetle” 
killer of all game fish and a splendid lure for small 
mouth bass. 
Every Creek Chub Lure Is made to Catch 
Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful 
new colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


124 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE FISH 
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"When Fish _ 
Strike , 


booklet 
FREE fay 


to fishermen 





Al 


It is yours for the asking! A 
handy pocket-size booklet, ful! 

of interesting facts about game fish— 
fresh and salt water—from coast to 






| 


coast—from Canada to the tropics— 
with data on which lines to use 
in catching them.  Illustrated— 


and gives helpful tips that will 
improve your fishing sport—whether you 













prefer lake, river, brook, surf, or deep 
sea fishing This valuable booklet Is 
published by the makers of the famous 
Pilot Brand fishing lines 







Send for your free copy today. 

The Bevin-Wilcox 

Line Company 
Dept. P. 


East Hampton, 
Conn. 


KS 
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“The Leng Life Line” 


OZARKS OUTDOORS 


Vacationist’s And Sportsman's Paradise 
Offering ideal playgrounds in 50,000 square mile area 
of valleys and hills—with lakes and streams of enchant 
ment. The sportsman finds fishing at it’s best Lake of 
(izarks’ 1400 mile shoreline guarantees creel limit of 


game fish every day in the year 
GRAPHICALLY TOLD IN EACH ISSUE—SAMPLE 
ONE YEAR 


COPY WITH LITERATURE 20c. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $I. 


OZARK LIFE OUTDOORS 
On the Lake of the Ozarks, 


-4|D 
ios 1 "5G 


V LOGY 


Famous TACKLE 
400 Pages FREE 


The most informative 


ANGLING CATALOGUE 


in the world is yours for the asking. 
In case of difficulty apply to 


HARDY’S AGENTS 





Barnett, 

























92 Fulton St., 





Red is rigid 
to all move- 

ments except 
lifting 






VOU WILL ALWAYS HAVE OVE OR 
MORE WITH YOUR TACKLE 
Holder with clamp $2. 

Holder with clamp and 

device for shore fishing 

$2.50. Send for yours today 
If in doubt send for circular. 

KELGIE MFG. CO. Fairmount, Ind 
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of Speckled Beauties 


‘ Peck's tantalizing Floating Trout Mid- 
Posh s grater gets and Underwater Fly Minnows. 
Fly Rod —— All sizes in all Peck's killing patterns 
for all varieties of trout. Floating Trout 
Midgets 50c each, Underwater Fly Rod Minnows 50c each. 
Send $1.00 for sample Midget and Minnow. Descriptive cat- 
alogue free. 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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NEW YORK | bottom of Wind Bay. 
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cause it meets with my own hearty reaction to 
the subject of plugs being a good lure for all 
deep-lying game fish. I have taken lake trout 
in a similar manner, with wooden wobbling baits 
on copper wire, from the Canadian lakes. The 
advice of the professional guide is usually good, 
but I have found that many times he is limited 
by old and autocratic customs that for some 
reason he is loath to release. An angler some- 
times finds it very profitable, when the fish are 


| not rising, to use his own ideas on luring them 


to the hook.—B. C. R. 


The Warriors of Wind Bay 


(Continued from page 15) 


stager’s head as he tried to get himself 
free from whatever had grabbed into his 
jaw. He didn't like the taste of that spoon 
a bit and was tossing his head like a mad 
bull with a ring in his nose. 

No sardine this time. 

“Looks like the one you were fishing 
for,” remarked Dad Hazeltine. 

I reckoned he was right. We had about 
all the fish we could handle on that light 
rod. Just plenty of bull strength and bull- 
dog fight in that baby. 

The pole went into convulsions. Hank 
whooped in the stern. Across the bay Bill 


ON was snapping pictures from the 

other boat. Bull was offering the sage 
advice of a sophomore engineering student. 
Hank was saying a few appropriate words 
under his breath that suggested prayer but 
wasn't—or maybe it was. Dad held the 
watch; George lit a new cigarette to quiet 
his nerves. He forgot to puff it. His 
nerves were beyond being quieted. That 
pole and what it was doing had us all fas- 
cinated. 

This contest was brute power of that old 
northern against the light line and springy 
pole and such skill as I might have in 
handling them to advantage. 

We'd all been on edge; just waiting for 
this fish to hit. Now it had and we were 
on a dozen or so edges, all sharp. We were 
caught by the drama, the gamble, the fight 
between the big fish and the relatively 
flimsy tackle. 

Once I thought he was gone. Then he 
showed me he wasn’t; not by a whale of a 
ways. He took the bit in his teeth and 
started for Ontario. Hank paddled excit- 
edly to ease the strain. I watched the rod. 
It seemed as though slender bamboo could 
not come so near bending double and still 
hold. It had to stand the gaff or bust, one 
or the other. There wasn’t too much re- 
serve line on hand. 





An interior ctu a _ of — warriors 


and Don with Vee as official observer, raced 
to watch the trouble. That’s what it was 
too; trouble. 

This fellow was going away from us. 
The line on the reel was getting skimpy. 
yanked one way; then yanked another. 
As though in code the story of his fight 
was coming over that light line and rod. 

The rod bent dangerously. Down went 
the northern trying to bore through the 
Some more line had 
to be given to him. The pole was reaching 
the limit of its bending factor. Then the 
northern came charging. I reeled. He 
turned. He went north, then east, then 
south, then back toward north again. The 
line was cutting funny designs in the water. 

He took a new direction; sort of angling 
off toward the deadhead tangle near the 
end of the island; what’s more he kept go- 
ing. 

Half a minute of fight passed. 

“For the love of mike, time this, 
one,” said George suddenly. 

“I caught the start of it,” said Dad 
Hazeltine quietly. He’s an auditor by pro- 
fession and he’s a bear for statistics. I 
could have given him some observations 
on torque, and a few other scientific facts 
regarding what was happening but was too 

| darned busy; busy, I mean! 


some- 


“Twenty minutes gone,” said Dad Hazel- 
tine methodically. 

“Good lord,” breathed George 

Hank said what was on his mind; a 
plenty and not quite all printable; but it 
fitted the occasion, perfectly. 

Hank had seen many northerns hauled 
out of these waters; he’d seen every sort 
of fight on trolling and casting rods. But 
this was a new one and he didn’t hesitate 
to remark to that effect. 

By no analysis could I tell you precisely 
how and when I knew the light tackle had 
made the grade. But it was some time 
after Dad had told us that twenty minutes 
had passed. For the first time we got the 
old tellow near enough to the boat to see 
him in the clear waters. 

“He’s a big son of a shark,” 
That was no news. Not even to 
But he had to say something. 


cried Hank. 
Hank. 


HE fish came sliding in; then ran. He 

dived under the boat. We jockeyed him 
out. He raced for a tangle of old logs. 
We veered him from that. Hank handled 
the boat like he had trained all summer 
on light tackle fishing. All the others had 
taken gallery seats after reeling in their 
tackle. 

The northern looked like a miniature sub- 
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marine when he scooted by again. We 
saw his eyes rolling. He had stopped 
shaking his head; just made steady, dogged 
rushes through the water. He came closer 
to the surface. The inexorable pull of the 
pole was prying him out of the lake. He 
was fagged when I led him to where Hank 
reached to pick him up; a dog tired fish. 
Fatigue showed in every line. He had been 
bracing his feet and digging in his claws 
for long seconds but the spring of the pole 
had told; had lifted him gently but sternly 
to where Hank could get his hands on him. 

“Twenty-nine and a half minutes,” said 
Dad Hazeltine, officially. 

The northern didn’t even flip a fin when 
Hank lifted him out of the water. Care- 
fully Hank weighed him. 

“Eleven and a half,” reported Hank. He 
held out the big fellow, a fighter in every 
line, as trim, clean cut a northern as I 
ever saw. 

“Joe said turn all of them loose,” I sug- 
gested half wishing I might keep this one. 
But he had put up a game battle and we 
had had our fun. The experiment was 
complete. I’m willing to bet any one rea- 
sonably familiar with handling light tackle 
can land a record breaking northern, given 
fairly good breaks. 

Not so big as northerns go, that fellow. 
Basswood has them two, three or four 
times that large. But he was sufficiently 
heavy and strong for the experiment. The 


rod hadn’t smashed. So Hank held him | 


while pictures were taken and then shoved 
him out in the water and he paddled into 
the shadows toward the reefs of Wind Bay. 

If you’ve had all the thrills that casting 
or bait fishing offer in our northern lakes, 
and want something entirely different, with 
a real sporting hazard in it, and you'd ask 
me. ... ~s 
Or, say, ask George Schmidt, The last 
thing he said when he headed back for the 
Chicago Loop was that his equipment next 


time would include a passel of fly rods ex- | 


pressly for northerns to jerk and bend and 
maybe break. 

Or ask Hank Pluth. And until you 
come to Basswood and see Hank in person, 
here is what he said. 


“Jeest!” he muttered in an awed tone. | 


“Some battle. More gosh whoopin’ fun 

with that one fish than all the others put 

together. Oh, man, that’s fishing! Jeest!” 
Next Month—Another story of Arthur 


Carhart’s fishing in the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness region—*‘‘ Backwood Bass”’ 


That Split-Bamboo Rod 


(Continued from page 29) 


after experiments and deflection tests he 
had come to the conclusion that I was 
right, so far as the practical outcome is 
concerned. 

The author has made for himself about 
twenty split-bamboo rods during the past 
thirty years, and has the first one still in 
commission, in good condition; to be sure 
it has been renovated once since it orig- 
inally came into being (1900). I remodeled 
it in 1925—took out the kinks, shortened 
it, and mounted new ferrules and _ line 
guides. My collection comprises fly rods 
from a 4-ounce 8-footer to a 13-foot sal- 
mon rod weighing just over 1 pound, and 
three bait rods. Now it takes about all 
the time I can spare to keep these in good 
condition, aside from tying flies; but I do 
hope yet to make one more rod—a two- 
piece 7-foot fly rod as good as the one 
recently turned out by my friend Neils 
Brock of the Anglers’ Club, and whom I 
had the pleasure of starting on his bril- 
liantly successful work in rod_ building. 
This rod, though weighing but 27% ounces, 
handles a tapered “D” dry fly line. 
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Ne. 1000A—South Bend Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel—Price $8.50 


eeland 
Rod Values! 


ND we mean values! Quality 

enhanced through improve- 

ments. Prices the same—in many 
instances, even lowered. 

This reel, No. 1000A at $8.50, is 
now greatly improved. New gears of 
bronze—give added service and wear. 
New extension type level-winding 
carriage doubles the wearing sur- 
face. With genuine phosphor bronze 
bushings, chrome plated leveling 
winding parts and jeweled spool 
caps— it is a value extraordinary. 

The split-bamboo rods —casting or fly 
—at $10 and $16are without comparison 
in their price class. They were built to be 
so. In appearznce, material and fittings — 
in poise, action and casting power—at 
their price, they're unbeatable values. 

From $3.50 to $20.00 you may choose 
other South Bend bait casting rods of 
split bamboo. Fly rods from $5 to $32.50. 
Cross Rods (custom built) bait-casting to 
$32; fly-rods to $55. 





Oreno Fly-Rod Reel 
No. 1100 at $6.00 


The particular design of this im- 
proved No. 1100 Fly Rod makes 
it extraordinarily strong and dur- 
able. One end of spool is perfo- 
rated for line drying. Chronium 
plated line guide reduces line 
wear to a minimum. Weight 6 
oz. 100 yard size G line capacity. 
Price $6.00 
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» SOUTH BEND 
Fishing Tachle 
Dollar -- Bugs 
More in 1932 


South Bend 
Split-Bamboo Rods 


Nos. 12 and 13 (above) — 
Fly-rods of A-1 quality bam- 
. 3-piece, extra tip. Rich, 
medium brown finish. Alu- 
minum case. No. 12, trout 
action, 8 to 9% feet; No. 13, 
bass action, 84% to9% feet. 
Price $16.00, 
Nos. 9 and 10 (at side) — 
Bait coating of finest bamboo. 
2-piece.No.10, medium weight 
4 to 5% feet; No. 9, extreme- 
ly light, 6 to 6 feet; both 
wn finish, Price $10.00. 


SOUT ReSEND 


Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - - Sie 
[  @RENO  #£SOUTH BEND Barr Co. 
LUCK TOKEN 7242 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


| Mow to getia Please send me 1932 edition of 
For best fishing tuck “Fishing — What Tackle and When” 
th , 


Sreno icky po rs I a Sect nnn den ss oc con gundensognapus 
Send iene ieee 

Address......---.--.-- ies 4 
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More fish, 2: 
more fun 


—with the fly! 
through this newest 
Weber Fish Book. 
end 72-P. Fly Tackle 


— 


ncyclopedia — ric pase 
plates. of all standard 
tern countless li 
like novelties for ALL pan 
and game fish. Helpful 
hints —eve: e 
Get it. It’s the sport-seek- 
er’s arth ay a quarter’s- 
ut you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit 
ou 25¢ on first order 
i rom catalog or this ad 
and send you a 
Pouch free. 

















Includes famous Weber 
“Movie-gram Method” of 
Fly Casting Instructions 
‘-agreed by experts to be clearest, 
.» most effective instructions ever 
os compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 


Best of all, pin dollar bill or more to this ad 


‘vir 











and get as below to that value, plus 
Catalog and choice of Leader Pouch or any 
oT }~25¢ fly free. S 
Complete Outfits | goods and = dea 
Fine rod, reel, line 
leaders, —: one ex- Monken 
tras—over 30 items, Fly Reel 
ready to go, $23.40 greatly 
Tee $ improved 
Trout $14. 95 now 
or Bass $3.50 
New for’32_ | “Sampler” Pack 


Whiske 


, Je 2 
for 50¢. Jen 


each best Dry and Comb. 


creeper, 3 for 3Of. 4 Flies; 1 each Aklenat, Bivisi- 
$1.80 val. Doz. Ass’t 
Wet Flies, $1.25. Decor } nm Ee $2 
$2.50 val. Doz. Ass’t 
Dry Flies, $1.50. Ss stat Le 6- ft. Level 


ble, Water-Spider and Snake 








Address P. O. Box 3241, Stevens Point, Wis. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 











This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 





NATIONAL 
of charge on receipt of only | SPORTSMAN 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full cf hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
ete. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 

Clip this adv. ond mati today 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 
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Some comments in the matter of things 
intimately concerning rods and common 


| misapprehensions about them may be of 





interest. To start with, what is the real 
significance of the expression, a “handmade 
split-bamboo rod”? 

The bamboo stalk frequently presents 
marked angulation at the site of the ridges 
or nodes; these correspond with partitions 
on the inside of the tube, or to knots in 
strips split or sawn out of the stalk or 
butt. If the butt be halved, as by split- 
ting with a knife, the division will follow 
along the grain; then you can gouge away 
the partitions and split the halves into 
quarters. Also, if not previously~done, the 
outside ridges now are filed or ground 
down flush with the ‘surface. After the 
butt is split into quarters it makes not a 
whit of difference whether subsequent, 
narrower strips are split out or sawn out, 
by hand or machine, so long as they par- 
allel the edge of the first sections—run 
with the grain and do not cross it. Rod 
joints made from straight-grained strips 
being stronger than if made from cross- 
grained ones. 

Of course all strips thus cut out or split 
out will present whatever angulations and 
irregularities showed in the parent. stalk, 
but these are easily corrected, after heat- 
ing the defective points in the bamboo, to 
soften it, over but not in a gas or spirit- 
lamp flame as hot as is possible without 
producing serious scorching, by counter- 
bending in the hands. When cold the bam- 
boo is rigid again. These final strips then 
are smoothed up, the inside pith also planed 
off, before they are reduced to ultimate 
triangular shape. 

In my opinion any number of silk wind- 
ings do not add one iota to the stiffness 
of the rod; and the last thing I would 
want in a rod is one solidly wound with 
silk, which I do think is an actual detri- 
ment to rod feel and action. In a well- 
made rod no additional wrappings other 
than those securing the line guides and at 
the ferrule ends are needed for strength. 
(Sometimes the ferrules themselves are 
wound solidly to kill glitter.) 

To get a fine finish on a rod from six to 
twelve coats of good varnish are required. 
This should be slow-drying, like a spar 
varnish, and not quick-drying elastic and 
not brittle, which latter kind of varnish will 
chip easily under the flection of the rod. 
Three or four coats of varnish are applied 
so that the silk is well protected, before the 
first rubbing down with a little square of 


| duck and cold water and rottenstone or 


| ing to it, 





| | finely powdered pumice. 
| after 


This is continued 
each coat until -the final one is 
reached. Of course the pumice or rotten- 
stone is thoroughly rinsed away with cold 
water, and carefully removed from about 
the guides—for which a bit of shoelace is 
excellent—and the joints are allowed thor- 
oughly to dry, before receiving the next 
coat of varnish. 


HAT so much varnish will “slow up the 
rod” need not be feared—there’s “noth- 
* the original elasticity and integ- 
rity of the rod being vitally dependent upon 
the protection from moisture afforded by a 
competent skin of varnish; and it is seen 
that much of it that is applied is rubbed 
away. As a last attention a rod may be 
“simonized” with liquid wax, applied 
with fingers, let dry for a few minutes, and 
then rubbed with a piece of cheesecloth. 
(Furniture, automobile, and floor waxes are 
mainly beeswax dissolved in turpentine.) 
Another factor in getting a good varnish- 
ing job is to apply the varnish on a warm 
day, in a warm room, or to warm it by 
placing the container in hot water; thus it 
flows more readily. The varnishing room 
of one rod maker noted for the finish of 
his rods is kept day and night, year in and 


year out, at a temperature of eighty de- 
grees. To avoid minute air bubbles in 
varnishing, make slow strokes with the 
brush, not whipping it up with short quick 
ones; also uncovering the varnish for a 
time before use will help, as also may dilut- 
ing with turpentine. Often varnish is 
thinned out for the first coat or two, but 
it is well not to dilute it with more than 
20 per cent of “turps.” 

The silk wrappings or windings may be 
treated with an initial quick-drying coat of 
mucilage, collodion, chin white shellac, or 
lacquer varnish, etc., to keep the subsequent 
coats from darkening them, but we often 
have used nothing but the regular rod var- 
nish and in selecting the silk have made 
allowance for this deepening of the color. 
Though professionals use for these wind- 
ings a finer grade than the familiar house- 
hold size “A” sewing silk, the latter will 
give good results. 


N RECENT years stained rods have been 

much in vogue, instead of being finished 
in the natural color. No stain can be suc- 
cessfully applied without first scraping 
away the thin, superficial external coat of 
the bamboo until the grain shows. Vari- 
ous dyes have been used for the purpose 
and, as brown is the most popular color, 
you can use a strong solution of permanga- 
nate of potash crystals in hot water. This 
is at first deep pink or purplish, but grad- 
ually turns yellow and then brown on 
drying, from oxidation by the air. Apply 
with a brush, or piece of rag wound on a 
stick, and lightly wipe with a cloth when 
partly dry. Under the varnish it shows up 
a rich mahogany brown, and is an old vio- 
lin makers’ staining trick. Permanganate 
of potash makes a bad stain on the fingers, 
which oxalic acid solution (rank poison in- 
ternally but-harmless to the hands ) removes. 

Most of these stains penetrate the hard 
bamboo a little better if applied hot, but 
none of them gets much beneath the sur- 
face; so the first three or four coats of 
varnish before rubbing down serve also to 
protect the stained surface as well as the 
silk wrappings. And you had better have 
the angles of the rod that you intend stain- 
ing well rounded with sandpaper. Two 
or three manufacturers do turn out rods 
that are colored from center to circumfer- 
ence. The only way known to me of ac- 
complishing this is to suspend the glued- 
up joints from the vapor-tight cover of a 
metal cylinder over, but not touching, about 
a quart of the strongest concentrated am- 
monia which lies in the bottom of the 
cylinder, and leave them exposed to these 
fumes for about a week. This gives a 
tobacco-brown. The ammonia may be 
drawn off through a stopcock at the bot- 
tom of the cylinder. 

To achieve a real job of revarnishing an 
old rod on which the varnish is badly 
chipped or cracked, the preparatory appli- 
cation of pumice stone will not avail. You 
must carefully remove the wrappings and 
guides and dissolve the old coating with 
varnish remover down to the bare wood 
and gently scrape it off. In removing 
guides, cut the wrapping with a knife over 
the foot of the guide close to the elevated 
part to catch an end of the silk, and then 
unwind it. 

Now, when the rod is stripped clean, is 
the best time for taking out bends, twists, 
or kinks that it may have incurred. Wind 
tightly with heavy wrapping cord, in spir- 
als spaced about a % of an inch, that part 
of the joint to be treated; heat this, by 
turning and moving to and fro as close 
over a gas burner, turned low, as is pos- 
sible, without scorching the bamboo. Now 
counterbend in the hands. To a more lim- 
ited extent this same remedy may be ap- 
plied to the finished rod joint without dam- 
age, and the preliminary application of lin- 
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seed oil to the joint and an asbestos cover 


for the gas burner are added safety guards; | 
this latter stunt requires carefulness and | 


some experience and had better be tried for 


the first time on an old or discarded var- | 


nished rod joint. 


The efficacy of the meas- | 


ures just described seems quite miraculous 


when first witnessed. 


Angulation at the ferruled rod-joint con- 


nection, unless due to bending of the fer- 
rule itself, easily is corrected after heating 
the ferrules and the bamboo within them 
over the flames of a spirit lamp. Loosen- 
ing of a ferrule on the wood requires its 
removal and recementing, with thick shel- 
lac or ferrule cement. If removal by the 
cloth-protected hand is difficult, after strip- 
ping off the winding and heating the ter- 
rule over but not in a flame, this easily is 
accomplished without injury—upon_heat- 
ing—after gripping the ferrule firmly but 
not too hard in a vise, between two pieces 
of soft wood having a v-groove cut with 


a penknife along the middle. Unpinned 
ferrules are preferable, as pins will not 
prevent loosening, and they must be 


punched out before the ferrules can be re- | 


cemented. 

Separation of the glued seams between 
the strips even of highest-grade rods occa- 
sionally can occur. The treatment is first 
to make a close winding of stout thread for 
about % inch a little beyond both ends of 
the split section; at the middle of the sepa- 
ration insert a thin knife-blade, pry the 
strips apart and wedge them there while 


you insinuate thin glue well between them | 


with a toothpick, or a spatula made of a 
narrow strip of tin or thin brass. Then 
you wind the whole defective part tightly 
with heavy wrapping cord laid on in close 
spirals, or with a solid wrapping of tape 
of about % or % of an inch wide, to 
hold it till the glue is dry. A simple way 
to wind it tight is to hold the cord or tape 


under the foot on the floor as you pull up | 


hard and turn the joint in the hands. 
Finally, the repaired part will need the at- 
tention of fine sandpaper and the applica- 
tion of fresh varnish. 


INCE the advent of the dry fly, stiffer 
\Y rods than those formerly in use have 
been demanded by the knowing angler. 
American rods coincidently have steadily di- 
minished in size, owing to the greater fre- 
quency of casting due to the practice here 
of mostly fishing the water instead of cast- 
ing only to rising fish. In the words of 
Dr. Van Dyke, “they have lost weight but 
gained in spirit.” This quality of flection 
resistance, of smooth and adequate rod ac- 
tion, is not dependent upon the rod’s length 
or weight; it is a matter of well-seasoned 
bamboo of the right quality and of the 


modeling or lines of the rod, which deter- | 


mines its satisfactory balance or “feel” in 
the hand when equipped with reel and line 
of proper weight for the individual rod. 
More than in any other one factor, granted 
good material and workmanship, rod rig- 
idity resides in the middle joint, which 
should not be straightly tapered but should 
continue quite full in caliber for about % 
of the distance from its butt and then drop 


sharply to the end connecting with top joint. | 
When at last you are possessed of a | 


finely-fashioned and sweet-actioned bamboo 
rod in all its subtle strength and beauty, 





remember what of thought, experiment, and | 


careful craftsmanship have entered into its 
construction, and also that the best of its 
kind ever put up cam easily be ruined by 
neglect or abuse. Do not allow the as- 
sembled rod to rest vertically against any- 
thing supported by its tip; either hang it 
from the tip or have it adequately sup- 
ported horizontally, when not in use. Keep 
it dry as possible, wipe it thoroughly after 
use in the rain and apply oil to the steel 
guides, before putting it back, dry, in its 
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IF THIS 
IS YOUR 
p, IDEA OF 


you have no inter- 
est in a Hexi-Super- 


Cane Rod. But if 


you are the kind of sportsman who knows fish- 
ing—loves the skill of it—seeks the deepest 
pleasures it holds for you—you will some day 


get yourself one of these 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Treated by Secret Chinese Process 


Here’s a rod that com- 
bines the advantages of 
overacentury of exper- 
ience with a fundamen- 
tally better material. 
It’s treated by an exclu- 
sive process, discovered 
in China, which gives 
the cane 25% greater tensile strength— 
more snap and resiliency—more light- 
ning-like action. 





Send for booklet which describes these 
finer rods. 

Whatever yourneeds in tackle—reels, 
lines, lures, baits, hooks, bows, creels, 
etc.— you can fill them with items 
made by the makers of Hexi-Super- 
Cane Rods. ... Find this trade mark 
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to discover greater satisfaction. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete 
Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Grant St., 


SEND | 
COUPON 


Name 


BBLS 444444.8.8' 


Kindly send your booklet —““A Chinese Secret for Fishermen.” 
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Utica, N.Y. 
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| FISHERMAN 's PIE 


Edited by W. 
$3.00 POSTPAID 

This is one of the most complete books on angling 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what 8 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’; ‘“‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; “Fly on 
the Water’; “‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ etc., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 

ouT pees LIFE BOOK SHOP 

tit E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, I/l. 








FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 
By Mark Catlin $1.50 Postpaid 


106 pages, 5x7%. Illustrated. One of the most 
common-sense works on trout fishing that has 
ever been published. A real text book by a life- 
time fly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, 
fighting qualities and favorite habitat of trout; 
what flies to use and when; what equipment to 
use: how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast; 
what to do in various weather and water condi- 
tions. A book you’ll keep in your kit for con- 
stant and frequent reference. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St..Mt. Morris lil. 




















| strain if it can be avoided. 














For Bigger Trout 
Use Better Hooks 


(5 BRU INE Mustad Key Brand Fish 


Hooks will hook and hold them. 
Try the Mustad-Perfect Viking pattern. 
Newest and best for all North America. 

Mustad Hooks are made for all inland 
and marine fishing. Developed to highest 
perfection by Mustad’s many years of 
leadership in fish hook making for all 
countries. 

Ask your dealer for genuine Mustad 
Hooks. Ringed, snelled, in flies and on 
all baits. Write our nearest office for 
information and samples—FREE. 





USTAD 


Key,Prand FISH HOOKS 


“Right in shape, temper and finish” 
©. Mustad & Son Oslo, Norway 


New York Los Angeles 
44 W. 44th St. Mason Theatre Bidg. 








A NEW ‘AND DEADLY FLY ROD LURE 


@ fiver 


SE this sensational new lure for Bass, 
trout, musky or any game fish and you 
will be sorting out the coo wish to keep! _ 
Guaranteed to get more strikes - more / * % 
fish than plain spinner and fly. Three Z 
patterns: white, yellow and natural, 
with gold plated spinner blades. Ask 
your dealer for the River-Wolf; if he 
can't supply you, send us his name 
and a dollar bill and we'll send 
you one of each pattern. Be sure 
to ask for our Assortment No. 
C-54. MARATHON CATALOG 
of Flies, Lures and a 
& GuiDe TO FLy FisHING 
FREE with your order! 









Assorted 


Patterns 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


STOP Your — 
» Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 



























rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
broken i oo yee a a 
roken lim o obnoxious 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs © ds. No salves or 
plostere. Durable, cheap. Se on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
‘ Write today for full information sent free 
2 lain, sealed envelope. 


73-K State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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and never submit it to unwarranted 
What stress it 
legitimately will withstand is most aston- 
ishing, and renders it eminently worthy of 
fostering care. 

In assembling and rigging the rod, pro- 
ceed as follows: Attach reel to butt joint, 
thread the line through the butt guides and 
draw off about 15 feet of it; put the butt 
aside. Joint top and middle joints, run the 
line through their guides. Finally, connect 
the combined top and middle joints to the 
butt. When taking down the rod, it may 
be preferable first to disjoint the top in- 
stead of the butt—when there is not plenty 
of unobstructed space for the top to whip 
about in. 

The ferrules should be pushed home, and 
a little lubricant will render easier the 
later separation. If the male or inside 
ferrule will not properly seat, to the full 
length, twist it within a piece of emery 
cloth that has been annointed with a few 
drops of oil. Loose ferrule connections are 
improved by the use of warm beeswax on 
the inside member; or give this a coat of 
shellac or thin varnish, which is permitted 
to dry before jointing up. If the ferrules 
do not slide properly together, and they 
ever have done so, then—except for injury 
by indentation or bending of the metal— 
the trouble is dirt; investigate the inside of 
the outer ferrule. 

In taking down the rod to not use any 
torsional strain—no twisting; pull straight 
and with the hands gripping at the ferrules, 
not on the wood beyond them. If neces- 
sary, when ferrules stick, the orthodox 
ritual is to have an assistant lay his hands 
over yours and pull with you; or you can 
squat and grip the rod in the bend of the 
knees, and with the ferrule joint between 
the knees and your hands just inside them; 
then you spread the knees and pull at the 
same time. 

A matter that has sadly been neglected 
by rod and reel makers is to establish a 
standard thickness and curvature of the 
foot-plate for trout, salmon, multiplying, 
and surf reels respectively, and for the cor- 
responding space into which it is supposed 
to engage on the rod reel-seat, or under 
the reel bands. If a few of the leading 
manufacturers would only get together on 
this, the others would have to follow suit. 

There is one other thing in bamboo- 
rod building that I would like to experi- 
ment with, and this is my own scheme for 
making double-built joints, with four tri- 
angular strips, the inner being a compound 
one, and giving but four gluing seams, in- 
stead of the eighteen individual glue joints 
in the present orthodox double-built rod 
and the six in the single-built implement ; 
and with all the hardness of the bamboo 
centered and the softer parts external, so 
you could plane and taper the outside to 
your heart’s content, after the joints are 
glued up! The sketch shows the idea, and 


case; 





Left, double-built construction. Right, 
the author's suggested section 


you see that there would be but three strip- 
joining seams on the outside of the rod, 
that these are not at angles, and that the 
opening up of no seam could extend 
through a major diameter of the joint, 
which is what happens with the present 
construction when a seam does open up. 
Further, I believe that under the strain ot 
flection, seams would be less likely to sepa- 
rate; and, too, this method could easily 
be applied also to top joints. 





What of the Trout? 


(Continued from page 17) 


pool I picked and lost a fairly decent fish. 
I moved rapidly over a stretch of small 
water and came to a good pool 100 yards 
upstream. On the first cast, an excellent 
fish took the fly. He was just a foot long 
—a good fish for that water—and im- 
bedded in his lips were an old Montreal, 
an old Rube Wood, and one other fly 
dilapidated that its character was indis- 
tinguishable. Sherlock Holmes himself 
could not have mistaken the fact that that 
particular fish moved 100 yards a week, and 
as for his memory for trifles, I leave that 
to you. But Sherlock Holmes would have 
you believe that all trout move 100 yards 
a week. I have concluded it is not safe 


to believe anything about trout. 

I WAS threatening big brown trout with 
a dry fly in fairly big, fast water, 

years later. I had two 1l-pounders to my 

credit, when I saw a really big one rise 

some distance ahead, in a narrow reach 

of water. He rose twice to the fly, and 


$Oo 


then refused to appear again. A big 
brown seldom rises more than once to 
any fly, but the second time, when I 





Sandy Creek 


pricked and scared him, I saw him dis- 
tinctly. I moved slowly ahead, and to 
avoid swimming, I had to march straight 
through his chosen lair. He did not at- 
tack me, but.... 

Ten feet beyond his habitat, I got in- 
volved in one of those affairs which in- 
clude a long line, a slippery stone, a but- 


ton on the jacket and a momentary loss 
of balance in fast deep water. The cast 
went all to pieces, and the fly swept 


down between my legs while I was un- 
tangling myself from the line and a few 
other unexpected things. The fly danced on 
the surface, creating an arrow of drag sev- 
eral feet long. Just as I turned around to 
pull it in and dry it, something struck it, 
came all the way out of water for it. It 
was a big brown trout, and he had all the 
earmarks of the one in whose bed I was 
standing. 

Now the brown trout is notoriously shy 
and hard to fool. I had tramped through 
his house after pricking him, I was only 
10 feet from and ahead of him and thrash- 
ing wildly, and the fly was performing 
impossible gyrations on the water, and 
yet he struck, and savagely. How would 
you explain that, if you believe very much 
about trout? Even if it were not the 
same fish, any other one downstream will 
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answer and still deny the tenets of shy- 
ness and wisdom, but I am convinced that 
it was the same fish. 


“DOUBLE” is exciting to play and 
good to read about. I got my first 
double when I was very young. It was 
in a relatively large pool in a small 
stream. I was fishing a cast of two flies 


downstream with but fair success. Most | 


of the fish were very small and quite re- 
luctant, but when I got to the big pool 
my hopes ran high, for there were always 
several big fish lying near the tail of it. 
I cast continuously over the whole pool 
for ten minutes, and it seemed as if I had 
a rise and sometimes two on each cast, 
but never did I hook, or even prick a 
fish. My temper began to fray, and I 
began to strike savagely each time the 
water broke near the flies; it would have 
torn the head from almost any fish if 
he had been in the way of the hook, it 
seemed. Finally one of these savage jerks 
hit something solid. The line raced 
through the water, and I could see great 
commotion near the foot of the pool, but 
I could do very little about it. The re- 
sistance I was encountering urged me to 
caution, but I could not lead that fish 
away from the tail of the pool. It finally 
occurred to me that these mysterious 
things happen every so often in angling 
literature, and the explanation is always 
a “double.” 

I shortened my line and lifted, and sure 
enough, the dropper stayed under water, 
and the point fly was not to be seen. The 
fish must be whoppers, and I had no net. 
They must be beached. I worked around 
into a favorable position and hauled my 
prizes out over the sloping gravel. What 
prizes! Two speckled trout, 5 and 6 
inches long, respectively, and each hooked 
neatly through the back, just behind the 
After all, a fish’s worst 
handicap when fighting a fisherman is the 
fact that he eats with his mouth. Hook 
a small one foul, and see. 


FEW days before the opening of the 
trout season, the sporting editor of a 
near-by newspaper runs a column or so 
on trout fishing. It is always the same. 
He mentions a few local fish-hogs by 
name, some of those who count it a poor 
day if they don’t get the limit before 
breakfast, and prophesies that great num- 
bers of fish will fall prey to their luscious 
live bait on the opening day. He closes 
with the statement, “of course, the fly 
fisherman will stay home, as everyone 
knows a trout won't look at a fly before 
the middle of May.” 
Now, it is bad enough to find such ig- 
norance rampant, but it is infinitely worse 


to find some one getting paid real money | 


for saying such things. I said as much 
one day, and it seemed that there was a 
man present who believed what he saw 
in the papers. He championed the editor 
and implied that I was a young whipper- 
Snapper and a smarty and several other 
things. I countered with a few observa- 
tions on the wisdom of a man who knew 
nothing of sport beyond professional base- 
ball commenting on an art such as trout 
fishing and savored it with a few insinua- 
tions about the gullibility of the ignorant. 
The disparity in ages prevented a battle, 
but I was invited in no uncertain terms 
to prove my assumption. Entirely sure of 
myself, I had no hesitation in agreeing, 
and the opening day found me on the 
stream in the unpleasant company of the 
doubter. 

The malignancy of those fish was amaz- 
ing. They even scorned a Parmacheene 
3elle fished 6 inches under water. My 
adversary, with much cackling and crow- | 
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MONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo Fishing Rods 


The World’s Most Popular Make. 




















Famous Since 1875 


Your Game Cock Rod 
Will Cast and Fight 


> a famous Montague Red Wing Game Cock fly 
rod while you're at it. For the silky smooth casting 
that gets the strikes. For the 
mettle that lands the Big Ones. 


superb fighting 


Montague superior quality heavy Tonkin 
cane, thoroughly seasoned, specially selected 
and Montague heat-treated for Game Cock - 
temper. Solid cork grip, shaped just right. 
Hand welted serrated ferrules and hand- 
mede reel seat of Monatgue’s own 





| make. All fittings the very best. 
Handsomely wound in red and 
yellow silk. Game Cock red 


aluminum waterproof case. 5 

Lengths: 714’ Light Trout, e F 
814’, 9’, 9%’ Medium <4 
Trout; 9’, 914’ Bass. 


Popular Rods at 
Popular Prices 


Montague Fishing Rods are the 
most popular split bamboo rods in 
the world. No matter what style or 
grade you select, a Montague gives 
3 you the very highest value. The most 
; Vy rod for your money in any style, for fresh 
, water or salt water, at any price from $2.00 


Vp to $60.00. 


Montague f 
Red Wing is 
Game Cock 
Fly Rod 
$25 
Leading dealers sell the best fishing 
rods . Montague Rods of split- 
bamboo. Ask your dealer TODAY. 






wu A Montague Awards 
for Big Fish 
Bronze 
Silver 


Gold 


G 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
Worlds Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods 
Drawer AM, 


ea 


Montague City, Mass. 


Montague’s 1932 complete Catalog 
will give you full details about all 
Montague Rods of split-bamboo. Also 
includes practical information on tackle 
and fishing, and the Rules for winnin 





Awards are made according to 
weights of fish taken, and are for the 
most popular fresh water and salt water 
No entry 


species. Not a competition. f 2 
fee is charged. Ask your dealer for the Montague Bronze, Silver and Gol 
Montague Rules TODAY. Awards for taking big fish. FREE. 














And you hook a big one . . . he’s a fighter 
. .. then you finally land him and he’s all 


yours... 









Pe 


meme, (OC Es 
Fish Stoe Si, 


Detachable Rubber Lining 
Extra Compartment for Supplies 


Button & Slot for Rubber Lining 
Space for Snelled Hooks 
Insert 


Sheepskin Lined for Flies 


-«That’s when you'll appreciate one of the new 
O’Joy Fishing Creels. You won’t ever have 
to worry about your catch going bad or about 
carrying along a lot of extras. All the tackle 





Veusilation Holes goes into special pockets and is out of the way. 
Zoppere GET YOURS TODAY .. . this creel was 
a built for ‘REEL’ fishermen. 
Yarn Dye 4- W aterproof Canvas 
THREE SIZES 
(Pat, Pend,) $395 _ 4450 _ 4500 





LEIBOLD & COMPANY 


Outing Goods.... ; 
- Dept.10 - Francisco, California 


90 New Mont mery - 








SOFTER - TOUGHER 
MORE FLEXIBLE 





| Came, 





| and another. 


Only the exclusive Kingfisher Vacuum | 
Process could produce it. Not too hard | 


or stiff. Flexible, a joy to cast with. Yetwith | 
all its easy reeling features, this new San- 
sheen fly line is tough and hard to wear 
out. Put up in 30-yard coils, for light fly 
rods, $1.50. For heavy fly rods, $2. Try out 
the new Sansheen double tapers. In 30- 
yard coils, $6.50, $7 and $7.50. 


“Bristol” 


Bristol Tackle 
and New Bristol 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


prices featured in 
the 1932 Bristol 
Tackle Catalog. 
Your copy FREE 
for the askin 

The HortonM z- 
Co., Horton 
St., Bristol,Conn. 











. S. ENGINEERS 
(CHING COMPASS 9," 


Genuine Creagh- Osborne Marching 
|Compass with NEW CHROMIUM 
| PLATED SIGHTING TOP AND FO- 
'CUSING EYEPIECE. Made by the 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Floating Die. 

Saddle leather carrying case. (No C. 

D.'s. No Catalogs.) Price $2.75 P. Pp 

WOOD-RIDGE SALES 
67-C Fourth St., Wood-Ridne, N. J. 


MAR 














Fishing fast water... hitting 
the pockets . going “deep in 
the holes .. reed beds in lakes .. 
around the snags... ANY OLD 
PLACE where there’s fish you'll 
get ’em bait-casting, fly-fishing, 
or trolling with HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS—consistent fishgetters 
for more than 30 years. 

Here’s a NEW one — Hilde- 
brandt’s FLICKER SPINNER — 
positively wicked on bass—a 
brand-new spinner with action 
galore—that game fish just 
CAN'T resist! (Sample 35c.) 

Find out about these old 

standbys and get posted on the new fish-get- 
ting Hildebrandt combinations. SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY OF 1932 HINTS —it’s FREE. 


HILDEBRANDT 


341 High Street Logansport, Ind. 
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ing, hauled out a few thin, sluggish fish 
with a worm. He claimed the victory, 
but I asked for time, which in his bound- 
less confidence, he granted. Lunch time 
and with it a violent snowstorm; 
flakes as big as silver dollars and as 
thick as the unemployed. It was all very 
disagreeable and cold. The spray from 
the rapids froze on rocks and branches, 
and the guides on the rod clogged with 
mushy ice. My friend took down his 
tackle; he was “no dern fool,” he said, 
but I kept on, covered with snow and 
sullen, with defeat staring me in the ‘face. 


CHANGED flies for the twentieth 

time or so, and put on the Coachman 
again. I got a fish on the first cast, al- 
though I could scarcely see the water, so 
hard was it snowing. Then I got another, 
I had six when he unlim- 
bered his weapons and tried a worm again. 
He got two more. Then I missed a rise, 
and got none in the next pool or the next. 
The trout were evidently through with a 
feather diet for the day. I claimed that 
I had made my point and prudently quit. 
The claim was granted and not grudging- 





reason at all for the weaknesses which 
overtake the angler from time to time, 
ones nerves would be saved many a 


frazzling day. We grant that trout may, 
can, and will do the unexpected on every 
occasion, but why an expert fisherman 
should happen upon a period wherein he 
fishes like a broker on his first trip tc 
the stream is beyond the ken of us all. 
These inexplicable failures of technique 
happen to most of us sooner or later. It 
may be utter inability to place a fly, 
either gently or accurately, or it may be 
a persistent clumsiness which scares the 
fish, or a sudden loss of confidence in 
what is known to be the correct fly, or 
any of a dozen other annoying little 
things which make successful fishing im- 
possible, perhaps for a few miserable 
hours, perhaps for a whole day. Of all 
these, probably the most exasperating and 
maddening, and the hardest to cure quick- 
ly and without complete loss of temper, 
is being “off your strike.” The fish rise 
freely to a fly easily placed in the right 
way and position, but every rise results 
either in a pricked fish or a broken leader. 
Everything goes well except that vital 





ncliberey River in Connecticut containing brown, native and colabow trout 


ly either. The vanquished one wrote a 
stinging letter to the editor that night. 
Good. The question was settled in as 
far as any point regarding trout habits 
can be settled. I went fishing the next 
day, alone. I gave it up soon; the day 
was warm, but yesterday’s snow was run- 
ning off, and any kind of fishing was im- 
possible. But the next three days ap- 
proached the ideal condition for early 
fishing—dropping water, warm sun, and 
a light, drying wind. The brooks seemed 
as if they must be teeming with hungry 
fish, but although I tried every fly in the 
book several times over, and a couple of 
impromptu creations made of parts of my 
clothing and some feathers the moths had 
left in an envelope, not a fish did I get 
during those three glorious days. Then 
it turned cold and rainy and disagreeable 
again, and I began to get fish on any 
large fly I cared to use. Well, why did 
they take a fly in the snowstorm, and not 
in fine weather? Did they think the 
Coachman was a snowflake? And why 
should they want to eat snowflakes? Per- 
sonally, I think it was merely a gesture 
on the part of the fish, to show their con- 
tempt for an ignorant sporting editor. 
Trout are capable of anything, even that. 


[f ONE could always give the exact 
reason for the things which occur so 
amazingly on the stream, a lot of the 
charm would be taken from fly fishing. 
On the other hand, if one could give any 


twitch of the wrist, that tightening of the 
line which sets the hook. 
I was fishing a large stream one day 


in June, wading with some difficulty 
against a swift current over slippery 
rocks. It was unusually cold for June. 


There was no visible hatch of flies on 
the water, and I tried all the usual pat- 
terns before I finally got a rise. The 
fly which they took was a nondescript, 
gray thing which I found abandoned in 
a corner compartment of the fly box. I 
don’t know what its name was, but it was 
tied on a No. 16 hook, which, to my mind, 
is enough to make it easily remembered. 
I use No. 14s fairly often, but a No. 16 
is pretty small—pretty small. But, this 
afternoon, trout liked it, and nothing else. 
I DISCOVERED something else, just as 

soon as I found the fly they would take. 
I was off my strike by a hair’s breadth. 
It was too strong, or too quick, or some- 
thing, and I kept pricking fish, or tearing 
the hook loose. I blamed the size of the 
hook, I blamed the fish, I blamed the 
breeze, and the current, and the sun, and 
the Fish and Game Commission, and a 
noisy kingfisher, and last night’s con- 
viviality, but finally, I had to blame my- 
self. I had just seen the tenth panic- 
stricken trout belly go rapidly away from 
the now-bedraggled fly, and I lost my 
temper. I decided to smash things, quite 
cold-bloodedly. The leader was to be the 
first victim, and I waited for the next 














When it came, I struck hard—hard 
enough to lift a brick. There was no 
brick, but it lifted a 1-pound-6-ounce 
brown trout right out of the water. When 
he hit the water, he went up again; he 
was fast! 

Be it said to my credit that I regained 
control of myself without delay. The fact 
that I know the exact weight of the fish 
will testify to that. But when I got him in 
the net, I saw how he was hooked. It was 
through a tiny edge of his tongue. When I 
had my hand on the leader, he gave a flop, 
and the hook tore loose. The discussion of 
miracles is better reserved until later. 

Everything was all right now; I had 
both my temper and my confidence with 
me. I started merrily upstream again, 
and the fish were still rising freely. At 
the end of the afternoon’s fishing, I had 
one trout, aforementioned. I was still off 
my strike! Once again a theory had 
broken down; I had just concocted a new 
one to the effect that bad striking could 
be cured by catching a fish. 

There is one theory concerning trout 
which never breaks down. It is this; if 
everything you know has failed, try some- 
thing outrageous, try the obviously wrong 
thing. It will probably fail—but it may not. 


rise. 


Many Trout? Lots of ’Em! 
(Continued from page 25) 


way along, jumping from rock to rock, 
stopping now and again to whip a few 
casts in the likely looking potholes. I got 
two rises right off the reel, small ones to 
be sure, but every rise isa thrill when 
one is expecting a big one. I soon hooked 
into a dandy, however, one of those fish 
that make your heart palpitate a few palps 
faster and send a tremor running down 
vour spinal column. He struck a Black 
Gnat, dipped the rod to the water when 
he went up, and spun the reel when he 
went down. He made a big circular run, 
looking for a hiding place. I attempted 
to maneuver him around a jagged under- 
water rock that he seemed to want to get 
under in the worst way. But many a slip 
‘twixt the strike and the net. I felt the 
rock I was perched on tilt, and I slipped 
and suddenly found myself knee-deep in the 
water of the melting snows. Yea, verily! 
it was cold. 

Now in a situation of this kind the fish 
invariably gets away. Well, this is one 
that didn’t. He was well hooked, and I 
soon led him into the shallows where the 
water wasn’t deep enough for him to swim 
right side up. He was mine—a 14-incher, 
evenly marked, beautifully colored. 

Jim had been watching the contest all the 


while, cool as a carload of cucumbers and | 


wearing a curious may-the-best-man-win 
smile. He admitted himself that the fish 
was a dandy, and that it was just the size 
he wamted to initiate his new creel. But 
when I offered to let him carry it, he ob- 
jected copiously. No, that would never 
do. It would probably bring him bad luck. 
Anyway, when he turned round and com- 
menced fishing, I gently slipped the fish into 
his creel through the hole in the top. Did 
you ever see an Irishman after he had run 
over a black cat? Enough said. 

Farther along, I came to a gravel bar 
that almost cut a deep blue pool in half, 
a gravel bar made expressly for the fly 
caster. Away from the pine trees that 
have a nasty habit of reaching out and 
hooking the backcast. And as you and I 
know, a fly in a pine tree catches no fish. 
Here it was possible for me to cast up, 
across, and downstream; long ones, short 
ones, or medium, shots both plain and fan- 
cy, limited by nothing save my own ability 
and Mr. Trout’s gullibility. i 
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at the 


At Kalamazoo in the Shakespeare shops 
skilled angler-workmen are making some 
of the world’s finest tackle — to be sold to 
you at lowest possible prices. 

co the rod shop, only the finest split bam- 
boo rods are made — powerful surf-casting 
rods for ocean fishing, where it is neces- 
sary to impel your bait to great distances 
bait casting rods with fine, spring-like 
action which makes possible the longest 
cast with utmost precision and accuracy — 
feather-light rods that cast your fly deli- 
cately and accurately to any distance witn 
the greatest ease. E Shakespeare rod 





every 
is “Honor Built from Butt to Tip” by 
master workmen who build them as they 
would for themselves. 


“Like a Fine Watch” 


Shakespeare reels with their jewelled 








bearings and accurate workmanship preci- 
sioned to less than a thousandth of an 
inch, are made in a shop where every man 
is judged solely on the excellency of his 
product. Level-winding, automatic, or 
single-action reels by Shakespeare are all 
designed and made with consummate skill 
....definitely the highest attainment of the 
reel maker’s art. Honor Built and Honor 
Sold with an Unlimited, Unqualified Guar- 
antee, Shakespeare reels range in price 
from one to twenty-five dollars and are 
unquestionably the world’s greatest value. 


Braiding the Finest Lines 
Skillful fly casting is delightfully easy with 
a Shakespeare Tru-arT double tapered fly 
line; and a Shakespeare “‘Wexford” casting 
line makes accurate long-distance bait 
casting easy, without the usual trouble- 
some back lash. 


lowest a 


can have the finest 
Fishing Tackle made 





price! 








Shakespeare Super Silk and Super Linen 
lines are made in just one super quality. 
‘They are the finest, strongest, most perfect 
fishing lines possible to produce. They 
are made for anglers who appreciate the 


best. 
“Baits That Catch Fish” 

Every angler wants a few baits in his 
tackle box that he can absolutely rely on, 
but every angler knows that no one bait 
will always “get ’em.”” The thing to do is 
to find a few good baits — and stick to 
them. The new Darb-A-Lure is such a 
bait. Anglin’ Jake’s testimonial, after a 
whole season’s test tells the story: “It 
don’t always get ’em but it comes darn 
close to it.”” During its full season of test 
and trial, it delivered the goods eight times 








e 


Ask your dealer for this Shakespeare Darb- 
A-Lure bait. Catalogue free. 


403-A. N. Piteher St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shakespeare 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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of IO Years Standing’ ; 






















Veteran of many a thrilling 
battle — good for hundreds 
more! Its original power, 
action and sensitiveness un- 


impaired! With years of usage 
a Granger Rod becomes a tried 
and true FRIEND whose value can- 
not be estimated in cash! Reason- 
ably priced—$15 to $55. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Granger. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
431 Grant Street Denver, Colo. 











y Hyrayngel Rods 





fom Another Famous 
De Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
IDONEGAL 


Genuine Cuttyhunk Linen 











The world's finest and most 
perfect twisted linen line. 
Always chosen by experi- 
enced **game"’ fishermen. 


Used for any 
salt water fish- 
ing including— 
SWORDFISH 
TUNA 
TARPON 

SEA BASS 


Guaranteed perfect in every 
respect. A general service 
line for deep sea, surf or 
fresh water fishing. 


16 sizes. Dry test 12-144 lbs. 
Much greater strength when wet. 
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ABSORBINE JR. 
WITH YOU 
It’s a “one-botile 





medicine chest” 


OON you'll be ranging the woods 

and wading the waters. You know 
now just about what you'll need in 
your kit. Don’t forget Absorbine Jr., 
the liniment of so many uses. 

Roughing it puts a tough strain on 
muscles and tendons, especially if 
they’re “soft”— makes ’em stiff and 
lame and sore — takes the joy out of 
sport. Then is when Absorbine Jr. 
brings blessed reliefand comfort. Rub 
it on vigorously. See how it eases and 
relieves soreness and pain, reduces 
inflammation, speeds recovery right 
away. It’s great for tired, aching 
feet, too. 

For 40 years woods-wise sportsmen 
have known whata mighty handy first- 
aid necessity Absorbine Jr. can be 
when you’re miles away from the 
doctor. It’s a fine healing antiseptic 
check against infection, used full 
strength. Try it on those minor cuts, 
wounds, burns, bruises and scratches 
you're bound to get. 

See to it you put Absorbine Jr. in 
your kitsack. Atall druggists’—$1.25. 
Or write for free trial bottle to W.F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 

Checks 
**Athiete’s Foot”’ 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the 
ringworm germ which 
causes “Athlete’s Foot,” 
that itching, scaly or 
soft, moist condition 
between the toes. Apply 
full strength at first sign 

of infection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 
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O ONE ever paid admission to see me 

whip a fly; nor do I wear any medals 
for tournament casting. Nevertheless, one 
by one those finny fighters took a turn at 
the two intruders—a Black Gnat lead fly 
accompanied by a Brown Hackle. And one 
by one they were gently removed from the 
hook and tenderly released. Youngsters 
they were, scrappers every one, but under 
age, under size. But as long as the little 
ones are on the rampage, Paw or Maw, or 
Gran’paw for that matter, is sure to come 
along to see what’s up. That’s precisely 
what happened. I hooked one of the little 
fellows on the Black Gnat. He shot through 
the water, leaped 2—3—4 feet into the air. 
I couldn’t help but wonder just what might 
happen to the favorite wand if the big 
ones were endowed with the power to 
throw themselves so far out of the water. 
However, when the little acrobat landed, he 
was as free as a bird. And at the same 
time, the water burst open in a smother of 
soapsuds and a sizable gentleman gulped 
the Black Gnat and said good-bye—in fish 
language. I was so surprised at this stunt 


of a little one jumping off and a big one 
jumping on that it took me some moments 
By the time I did he 


to recover my wits. 





had ripped about half the enameled silk 


} pool. 





off the spool and was about to leave home 
via the rapids at the lower end of the twin 
I succeeded in turning him, by us- 
ing brute strength. The rod arched and 
creaked with the strain, and on the turn 
he broke water again, a glistening body as 
thick and as strong as your arm. 

’Tis a sad story, mates, and calls for the 
bandana. On this last swirl and in my 
tremendous effort to turn him, I must have 
loosened the fly in his mouth. He rushed 
upstream, the line singing and rippling 
through the water—straight toward a shelf 
of rock at the upper end of the pool. He 
was in deep water now, and he sulked, the 
tip of the rod dipping to the water at every 
lunge. Then something slipped, the rod tip 
straightened, and I suddenly felt as if I 
hadn't a friend in the world. He was gone 
—but not forgotten. 

To be truthful, I don’t believe I ever 
hooked into so large a trout in a mountain 
stream betore. He was a _he-whopper! 
And I don’t believe I shall be lucky enough 
to ever hook into another like him. I came, 
I saw, but I failed to conquer. But listen, 
brother, in case you find yourself up in 
that country some day, remember this: 
That old boy is still in the twin pool. And 
if the spring floods don’t wash away the 
leg of a gravel bar, you'll have no trouble 
recognizing it. And what’s more, when 
some one does land that gentleman, every- 
one will know it, for he'll be running 
around telling the world. 

The first trout I caught—the one I 


| slipped into Jim’s creel—dampened my legs, 


A bunch of polka-dotted beauties 


you will remember. And the last one that 
got away dampened my enthusiasm. Both 
combined to send me back to camp whis- 
tling “Am I Blue,” and “You may be the 
World to your Mother,” etc., etc. I was 
in anything but a cheerful mood. 


ACK to camp, Jane and John were help- 

ing Half Pint with the evening repast. 
Bill strolled in a bit later with two nice 
trout, skillet-size. And he had caught them 
on a fly, too. He had never fooled a fish 
with a fly before, so he was all elated, 
feeling rather dyed-in-the-wool, you might 
say. John was from Missouri and had to 
be shown, principally because he had caught 
his on salmon eggs. A post mortem, how- 
ever, disclosed no salmon eggs. 

We had trout—and lots of ’em. Trout 
for dinner, trout for breakfast. Jim had 
brought in two excellent fish, both about 
14-inchers, fish that no new creel could be 
ashamed of. Although he didn’t say very 
much as he cut the pine for the bough 
beds, cut the wood for the evening fire, 
and went through the rest of the chores 
that belong to a guide, his silence spoke 
volumes of satisfaction. 

“Cowboy grub. Come and get it!” A 





Photo by Frasher's 


feast fit for a king. Fried trout, fried 
bacon, hot java, hot biscuits, and canned 
apricots to top it off. Was a meal ever 
So gC M yd ? 

And afterwards, when the smoke from 
the fire drifted lazily up through the pines, 
and the ink-black, pine-covered peaks stood 
cut large and ominous against the burnt- 
out fires of the west; when the whisper of 
Piute Creek seemed more alive in the gath- 
ering dusk of evening, we sat around, smok- 
ing, talking, laughing, each telling his story 
of his catch—and the ones that got away. 
All enjoyed immensely the first night in 
camp, a camp far away from routine, real- 
ism, normalcy, and numbers. 

And the night, there was magic in it! 
We lay deep in the soft pine-bough, pine- 
scented beds. Jane and John, Bill and I, 
Half Pint and Jim, the latter with their 
heads pillowed in saddles on the ground. 
(You simply can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.) Far above the timber line a coy- 
ote whimpered to the sickle moon, and the 
embers dropped into the fire dying apace. 

Next morning, I was awakened from my 
peaceful slumbers by a war whoop out of 
one of the Piute Indians who had returned 
from the happy hunting grounds to the 
happier fishing grounds. It was Jane who, 
finding the bough bed less to her liking 
than the feather bed at home, and with a 
desire to do a little early morning angling, 
had started soaking a salmon egg in the 
front-yard pool long before the sun peeped 
over the pine ridge to the east and when 
the steam was still rising from the water. 
And she had started the day by hooking 











von 


into a whopper of a trout. The lissom | 


rod bent double. The line was stretched 
taut into the far end of the pool. And 
Jane was screaming, laughing hysterically, 
and yelling for help. 

Then and there I hung up a record for 
iast dressing. Jim was a close second. 
John couldn't locate his pants—Half Pint 
beat us all because he sleeps in ’em. He 
was the first one to the rescue, giving ad- 
vice, and finally lapsing into the Japanese 
language which, by his gestures, I inter- 
preted to be: Big one! Big one! Pull 
‘im out! 

Now this pulling-’em-out method invari- 
ably results in a broken leader or one com- 
plete rod minus in the outfit. And a long 
line and a big trout are soon parted. We 
arrived on the scene just in time to pre- 
vent the black-eyed villain from carrying 
off the blue-eyed heroine. That trout had 
Jane in a bad way. 


UT did we help her? We did not. The 

fish wasn’t needed for the larder. And 
Jane had never hooked into one so big 
before. It was entirely up to her to either 
land him or lose him. 

We stood by, shivering in the cool morn- 
ing air—John, clad in his nightshirt—and 
velled at her, pleaded with her, kidded her: 
“Jeest, let "im run! Don’t hold ’im! Give 
‘im line! Turn ’im away from that rock! 
That’s it—now work ‘im over this way. 
Wheeeeee!”” The fish leaps into the air, 
20 inches of fighting beauty! “He’s 
whopper! Don’t hold ’im too tight. Let 
‘im go. He’s tiring now. Lead ’im over 
this way. Got the net? Naw he ain’t— 
there he goes! He’s goin’ to jump. Look 
out! Splash! Boys, he’s a dandy—2 foot 
long if he’s an inch! Oh, my arm’s aching ! 
You take him, John! Naw you don’t! Go 
ahead, he’s tiring now. Lead ’im over this 
way. Closer—closer—that’s fine. Watch 
‘im! Scoop ’im now!” 

“Isn’t he pretty!” says Jane. 

“A lallapazaza!” says John. 

“A dandy!” says Jim. 

“Sure nice beeg feesh!” says Half Pint. 
And there you have it. The little lady 
catches the big fish practically unassisted. 

The fish landed, Jane for the first time 
noticed that her husband was clad in neg- 
ligee. She ordered him right back to bed, 
telling him that he needn’t think he was at 
home. 

Then breakfast time. The flapjacks 
flipped and flapped, as only Half Pint can 
make them. The eggs sizzled sunnily. The 
trout, brown and crisp, were delicious, eat- 
en corncob fashion. The java—always 
good when out-of-doors. Gormands in their 
element. It’s a tough life! 

After breakfast Half Pint and Jim went 
to look up the transportation. 
else seemed to be troubled with lizard fev- 
er, lying around basking in the first warm 
rays of a somnolent sun. Jane must have 
thought her day’s work done when she 
landed the big trout. John seemed to be 
content to sit and gaze with a proud eye 
on his wife’s fish. Bill was enjoying an 
after-breakfast pipeful. I myself didn’t feel 
particularly ambitious. 

But not for long. Somewhere upstream 
were virgin pools—virgin as far as I was 
concerned—glassy pools; boiling potholes ; 
log-jam potholes. Somewhere upstream the 
trout were rising for flies. I glanced at 
Jane’s prize, thought of the Big One I had 
lost in the twin pool, you remember, and, 





Everyone | 
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ON CANADA’S famous trout and 
salmon waters, East and West, all- 
around superiority has made the Asha- 
way Grandall’s American Finish Fly 
Line both famous and popular. For the 
heaviest and hardest fighting fish taken 
in fly fishing. Chosen by anglers sec- 


ond to none in the world in exacting 


service from their tackle. 

Buy famous Ashaway Fishing Lines 
for all your fishing in fresh water or 
salt water. Ask your Dealer for them. 
New complete 1932 Catalog with 


prices—F REE, 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Leading Quality Line Makers since 1824 
Box 936 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


for taking 
Big Trout 


There is a famous 
Ashaway Line for you 
in any style wanted. 








Level sizes, H to 
B, $1.50 to $3.50. 


Double tapered, 
sizes IFI to GBG, 
$6.50 to $8.50. 


Each double-ta- 
pered line in a 
round Bakelite 
“J. T.’s’’ Special 
Line Box, orange 
and black, with 
revolving spool. 


W. R. Burgess with 
9 lb. and 143/, 1b. 
steelheads taken in 
British Columbia. 














| now. Made of real _ skin 





picking up my fly-swisher, I left for parts | 


known and parts unknown, meditating on | 
the saying that, “There are bigger fish in | 
the creek than what’s been caught out.” | 


85¢ 
Junior Buck Skin Minnow tela 
| Wet. 1/12 oz. Leth. 1%” Trout, etc. 
| Buck Skin Sucker................... a 5 
Wet. 2 oz. Leth. 7” Musky size. 


Oh, yeah! Well, as Peeping Tom is wont 
to remark, “We shall see!” 

Making my way up the creek, leaping 
from rock to rock and trying a few casts 
from this one and that one (these flat 





in HAS SOFT 
FEEL OF A J 
ay 4 =MINNOW 


This new bait is already popular because 
it has proved as effective as a live min- 
and hand 
ainted, it not only looks, feels and acts 
ike a minnow, but is far superior. It’s 
always alive! (Can be used over and over 
again—does not deteriorate. Scientific 
balancing makes it ride with a never- 
failing natural motion—instantly attract- 
ing | ny Pike and other game fish. 
Ideal for casting or trolling, and the way 
it clears weeds will delight you. Try it. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


WEEDLESS 


id 
4 
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Patent 
4 For 


Api 


SIZES FOR ALL FISHING 


Buck Skin Minnow 
ight. % oz. Leth. 3% 


” for Bass, ete. 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


KURZ BROS. CO. 


1389 North Branch Sc., Chicago, IIl. 


WEEDLESS BAITS 


with a 


REPUTATION 


a 4 





Jamison’s Shannon 
Spinner Baits 


We show but two here 
This one is the Shannon 
Persuader. The tapered 
spinners mounted on 
swivel weed guards, are 
as natural as birds’ 
wings in action. If you haven't tried it, get in line and 
be a lucky fisherman. Standard colors, feather or bucktall 
fly, 95c. 


Jamison’s Shannon Weed Master 


An old favorite, now obtainable tied with finest selected 
Northern bucktail, as well as feathered fly, in your favor- 
ite colors, 90« If your dealer can't supply you, send 
direct 


OUR CATALOG 
tells about these and 
other fish-getting baits 


and flies. Do not fail 
to send for it 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 44 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, tlt. 


IAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


1AaCt mann © | 





SHANNON IWiN SPINNERS 
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New Tin Liz Sunfish '4-oz. Plain or Weedless 75c 


A New Bait Idea 


In most waters baby sunfish are regular food of bass 
and pike. Many record catches during a year’s trial 
have proved that the little Tin Liz Sunfish will get 
bass that are wise to ordinary baits. Try it and see 
for yourself. 

The Sunfish runs nearer the surface than the regu- 
lar Tin Liz Minnow. Better for shallow water. 

The wonderful, natural finish and action of this 
novel bait can’t be fully described. There never was 
a bait like it. 


New! Light! 





Flyrod Tin Liz 
Length 2”—Weight 1/32-0z.—S0c 


4 marvel of beauty and action! Easy handling, sure 
hooking! 

Made of duralumin, the lightest bait ever produced. 
Can really be cast with the fly rod, yet big and 


strong enough for bass. Poison for big trout, perch, 
croppies and other pan-fish. 

Look for these new Tin Liz baits at your dealer's. 
If he’s too slow, order from me. Send for my new 
casting dope and catalog. 


Fred Arbogast 


41 Water Street - - Akron, Ohio 


$1.25 Per Pair FIT-U CREEPERS 


West of Miss. and to Canada 
Se extra’ For Trout Fishermen Fis: 
in Rocky Streams. A 
Patented Slipping and causing injury. 








kind of men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers. 


STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 
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Sportsmen--- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 


* >. 
Paintings 
which have been reproduced on Outdoor 
Life covers will be sold for a fraction of 
their cost. 
Price upon inquiry— Painting goes to first 
person getting check to this office. 
| Cover paintings reproduced in February, 
March and Apr il,1932;J anuary, February, 
March, April, May, July November and 
December. 1931; February August and 
December, 1930; February and J une, 1929, 
Dic out these issues and see if it's 
worth your while to have one of 
these beautiful paintings hanging in 
your den. Then write: 
Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, III. 























CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best 
known authorities on camping and his 
experience and advice are invaluable to 
others enjoying outdoor trips. 

This book tells you how to build 
camp fires, outfitting, etc. It is prac- 
tical and instructive and at the same 
time interesting reading. 

$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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rocks are made-to-order for the angler, as 
long as he watches ‘those that are wet and 
a bit slippery), I soon came to the twin 
pool with the gravel bar leg. In the ex- 
ceptionally clear water I could easily see 
the rocky bottom in the shallow end of 
the pool. Instead of approaching more 


| slowly and carefully as I am in the habit 


of doing, I strode out onto the gravel bar 
in much the same manner as Grant must 
have taken Richmond. Just then, the big 
one swept out of the shallows leaving a 
swirling trail behind him, then cruised into 
the blue depthg and faded like a phantom. 
I could have kicked myself for I knew that 
my chances for catching the old boy today 
were nil. However, I got to thinking that 
perhaps the old warrior wasn’t feeling any 
too well anyway after the battle of the 
day before. 


r ANY event, I stood out on the gravel 
bar, and after the preliminary line 
lengthening, laid the flies on the smooth 
surface of the pool, twitched them—a Black 
Gnat and a Brown Hackle. Took them 
away. Tossed them in another direction. 
Nothing happened. I turned, and returned 
them to the first spot. A youngster 
swapped ends—missed ! 

A few more false casts, and the flies 
again lay on the water, black and brown 
specks on the dark blue pool. But only for 
a split second. A glistening, speckled body 
shattered the glassy surface in a beautiful 
strike. I struck back. The fight was on! 

One by one that trout went through his 
bag of tricks; tricks known only to the 
members of Genus Salmo. He made an 
end run without interference round the 
right end of the gravel bar, the line cut- 
ting a semicircle through the pool as a 
keen knife cuts through a blue feather pil- 
low. At the end of the tether he came 
into the ether amid a shower of silver. 
He splashed back in and ran, the rod quiv- 
ering, the line wire-taut. He headed for 
some sharp under-water rocks. I attempted 
to turn him. Into the airJhe leaped again. 
He got away! 

By this time I began to think that that 
particular pool was possessed of a couple 
of particularly well-educated trout. And 
then the idea dawned on me that maybe the 
fly was too small. Sure enough, upon close 
examination I discovered that the tiny hook 
on the Black Gnat was broken. I tied on 
a larger one exclaiming, “Woe be it to 
the baby that grabs a hold of that!” I 
hiked on up-stream into new territory. 

I came to a swift riffle that swept into 
a chain of little potholes, boiling water, 
foam-bedecked. I cast up into the fast 
water, let the current swamp the flies, car- 
ry them down into the swirl. I felt a tug. 
I struck. I had him! He leaped—a little 
rascal, but scrappy! 

I gave him plenty of time to spit it out, 
and then tried the drowning-fly act again. 
This time, as the flies disappeared in the 
swirl, I felt a tug that verged on a yank. 
I set the hook into a 10-incher, and soon 
brought him leaping and racing into the 
shallows. Into the creel he went. A fish 
in the creel is worth two in the creek. Be- 
sides, I had to have something to show 
for my efforts and art when I got back to 
Camp Catch’um. 

A few more casts with the drowning- 
fly act netted two more little fellows. Back 
to their habitat they went. Lots of fun, 
anyway. I didn’t tarry long, however, for 
there were other pools to be fished, other 
trout lying in wait. You know the feeling, 
brother, the feeling that the next pool is 
going to cough up the Big One. 

In the next half hour I created another, 
a 12-incher, well built; he met his Wa- 
terloo through the big Black Gnat. Two 
other Eastern brooks sampled the Brown 
Hackle and were let go to grow bigger. A 





large one got inquisitive and struck the 
Black Gnat, but I only got him close 
enough to see the polka dots on his sides. 

At the imminent risk of snagging, I cast 
under a pine that was about to topple over 
into the creek. The first cast brought a 
lively tail flip. The second brought an- 
other. And then, zowie! an old gentleman 
gulped the Black Gnat and tore upstream. 
It’s a pity that that trout was confined 
to so small a pool, he’d have been going 
yet. He broke water three times, and each 
time he leaped, my heart also leaped. He 
rushed up into the fast inflow of the pool, 
turned and circled. In my excitement | 
walked in, boots and all, didn’t even feel 
the cold water; and when he turned up into 
the current again, tired, but fighting brave- 
ly, I slipped the net into the water and let 
the current carry him gently into it. He 
was mine. 

That trout was just the kind that I had 
come the long and devious way to catch. 
Not a whale, as trout go; not nearly so 
large as the ones that got away in the 
twin pool; but a trout that had to be folded 





Some 7 ~ of the high Sierras. Photo 
y Frasher’s, Pomona, Calif. 


in order to get him into the basket; one 
that in the days to come you can tell the 
boys about, and when you make one of 
those 2-foot hand-spreads, you will only be 
stretching the truth about 6 inches. 

Now I could probably fill the rest of 
this magazine with the incidents and de- 
tail of that never-to-be-forgotten trip into 
the High Sierras. However, the little lady 
caught the largest fish of the trip. Jim, 
as usual, caught the largest number of 
good-sized fish—notwithstanding the fact 
that I initiated his bran’ new creel. And 
we all ate trout until we couldn't look a 
trout in the face without blushing. 

When we broke camp, a few days later, 
I carried with me the memory of the trout 
in the twin pool. The flies on the dark 
blue water. The rise and terrific swirl of 
the Big One! The scream of the reel, 
the tremor of the rod, the final leap— 
and freedom! And withall that overwhelm- 
ing feeling of defeat! 

But, some day, I am going back. And 
when I do! 


Nothing But Bullheads 


(Continued from page 21) 


Perhaps I was becoming overly expectant ; 
and there was a strong possibility that I 
might be sadly disappointed. But my 
angling blood, once aroused, is not easily 
restrained, and by the time we peered into 
the first pool, I could not keep my excite- 
ment from my smiling partner. 

This first location was near a cattle 
crossing and the presence of half a dozen 
cows bade us turn our tracks upstream. 
We followed a high clay bank until a slight 
drop put us on the verge of a hole that 
ran deep alongside a grass bank. A tree 
had fallen from the opposite side and the 
result was congested brush. It seemed a 
rather difficult place to cast, and as I 
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stood surveying the pool I caught Lud 
removing a bobber from his pocket. 

“Let me try this plug a few times before 
you fill the hole with worms,” I requested. 

I finally located a position that gave me 
a strip of clean water into which I might 
cast. I attempted an easy overhead cast 
but dry line protested and I quickly re- 
trieved my plug which had struck the wa- 
ter almost directly beneath me. My next 
cast was more successful, and the dainty 
smack of the plug brought a comment from 
my ranch friend. The lure retreated vain- 
ly, bounded over a log and snagged. Line 
maneuvering, however, loosened it and I 
cast again. 

As my crab wiggler flew creekward I 
heard Lud exclaim that he had seen a fish, 
presumably a bass, break along the oppo- 
site side of the brush pile, out of my sight. 
Sut I couldn’t take advantage of the in- 
formation because my reel had backlashed 
and my plug was drifting under the brush. 
For fear that it might snag I reeled in 
despite my disadvantage. 

But I struck a snag none the less—and 
what a snag! It was the sort that brings 
life into a rod. A bass—I saw the swirl 
of its dark back! Under the brush he 
rushed until my tangled line halted his re- 
treat. Fearing my line might cut itself 
with the tension I crawled out onto the 
fallen tree, taking up slack as best I could. 
Faint tugs informed me that my fish, 
though still hooked, was unquestionably 
wrapped around a limb. 

Lud had crossed the creek on an above 
rifle and now for some odd reason was 
tramping the brush pile as if he might 
be attempting to jump a cottontail. He 
assisted me in spite of himself. A _ part 
of the brush gave way and Lud went into 
the water almost to his hip. The next 
instant my bass was in open water. 


AGUELY, I was aware that Campbell 

was stuck, but I just couldn’t be inter- 
ested since I was landing my fish by the 
very simple process of lifting him out. 
Perhaps the bass weighed a pound, so I 
had no difficulty. The fish safely on the 
bank, I had to land Lud who was squirm- 
ing helplessly in the brush. In the ex- 
tricating of his leg he lost his cow boot. 
The retrieving of this meant nothing short 
of a dive into the watery brush, but Lud 
managed while I held onto his feet. 

Safely on the bank we examined the 
bass. As wet as the fish itself, Lud re- 
marked dryly: “Sunfish—but I’ve seen 
’em three times that size.” I noticed he 
was watching carefully my crab wiggler. 

“You try this outfit, Lud,” I suggested. 
“I want to try a spinner, and your rod will 
do just as well... .” But it didn’t work. 

Anyone who has lived among Western- 
ers knows that a cowman will fight before 
he will accept sympathy or charity. And 
Campbell is a son of the old West. We 
didn’t come to blows, but he made it plain 
to me that I was to continue fishing for 
some time yet. Shortly after our confab 
I hooked and landed another small bass, 
and now, since Lud had not yet tried his 
outfit with bait, I was insistent that he 
learn to use my short rod. By this time 
the high bank had given way to a wooded 
stretch which served to emphasize that dusk 
was not far away. 

We came upon a hole that afforded fine 
concealment for large-mouths. The oppo- 
site bank, within easy casting range, 
showed heavy roots of stumps from which 
the supporting earth Had been eroded. 
Here Lud made his first casts with plenty 
of room to swing. A haymaker swing, 
and he over-whipped the rod, his plug sail- 
ing completely across the water to snag 
on the roots. This initial demonstration 
touched the rancher’s sensitiveness. 


“Here’s your pole,” he said, as if in 
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resignation. “I'll go and get the plug.” 
He started to wade the stream with the 
obvious intention of proceeding directly to 
the snag. I put a stop to that move. A 
bit of rod movement finally released the 
snagged hook and after much persuasion 
I coaxed Lud to cast again. 

This time he made a very fair cast, 
which gave him heart. In this state of 
mind I left him, wading the lower riffle 
and using the rod and noisy reel after the 
manner of a fly fisherman. Into a curling 
eddy I tossed a brass spinner. On this first 
cast—a strike, and my line went in circles. 
I brought to hand a light-spotted, broad- 
dorsaled fish about the size of my hand. 

“What do you call this?” I asked Lud 
when I returned with my catch. 


“Sunfish,” he returned with a grin. 





“Anything we catch here that isn’t a cat- | 


fish is a sunfish.” 

“Well, just write it down on your cuff 
that this finny bird is a crappie,’ I an- 
nounced. 


T WAS only a few minutes after this 

that Lud Campbell was transformed into 
a confirmed bait caster. That old, scarred 
crab wiggler of mine came through in great 
shape. Lud came through, too, and after 
a fine scrap closed his leathery hands over 
a good 2'%4-pound large-mouth. 

“Sunfish,” I squeaked—well out of his 
reach. 

From this hole Lud landed another small 
bass and missed another, while I added 


farther along where the stream was edged 
with bowlder ledges I caught a true sun- 
fish. My friend was an intensely inter- 
ested observer as we laid bass, crappie, 
and sunfish side by side and noted the 
similarities and differences. 

“Anyway,” remarked Lud, “they’re all 
alike when you get ’em cleaned.” I guess 
he’s about right at that! 

The sun was just sinking. We could see 
the reflection of its rays creeping up on 
a distant hill. But in Oklahoma there are 
lingering twiligfits. Thus we still had an 
hour to fish. After several minutes of 
unproductive casting I hooked my first 
bass on Lud’s tackle. Incidentally, it was 
the first bass that leaped. This plug- 
rattling rise brought real excitement to my 
cow-punching friends. 


3reakfast for the whole outfit if I 
land this fellow!” I shouted, counting my 
chickens. 


This fight was the first actual test of 
the ancient tackle. The rod held together 
in fine shape but the gears of the reel sud- 
denly ceased to mesh. The result was a 
stuck spool; the subsequent result was the 
escape of the bass; the sub-subsequent re- 
sult was Lud forcibly giving me back my 
rod. But try as we might in the waning 
light, neither of us was able to pick up 
another fish. 

When we returned to the ranch house 
that night one of the hands let drop the 
remark, “Sunfish,” in reference to our 
string of bass and crappie. Lud was on 
him with both feet, drumming in the fact 
that he was the most ignorant Southerner 
that ever drew breath of life. 

Such was the beginning of bait casting 
in that insignificant stream on the Camp- 
bell Ranch. The bass record now stands 
at 4 pounds 9 cunces, taken by Lud Camp- 
bell himself. Now, there’s nothing extra- 
ordinary about a 4 or 5-pound large-mouth, 
but you'll have to admit it represents pretty 
fair sport from a creek where, supposedly, 
there was nothing but bullheads and chan- 
nel catfish. It might pay some of you 
Middle Westerners to look over some of 
your own sluggish creeks where the chan- 
nel cat has long ruled supreme. Try an 
artificial lure and see what happens. You 
never can tell, 
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_, found only in Heddon 
**Spook’’ Baits 
Two Models: 
“Vamp-Spook’’( Floating) 
_ “Super-Spook’’ (Sinking) 
Bothare Transparent and 
Indestructible with real 
fishy, oy and natural 





appearan 
(9500 Series) is a float- 


| ‘VAMP- SPOOK’ }” ing. diving, —_ 
bait for all 

fish. Looks in water amasingly” ke real fish- 7 

The big babies can’t resist it. Indestructible. 

Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. 


The “Super- ** (9100 Series) sinks of its own 
P weight. Can besent deep by slow retrieving. 


Either bait in these popular colors: Rain- 
bow; Red-and-White; Perch, Pike and 
Shiner Scale finishes. Well 
9500 “‘Vamp-Spook’’ $1.50 “| 
9100 “‘Super-Spook’’ 1.25 it, too 
'  Ifnot at your dealer’s, ee direct 
HEDDON’ 
FREE! Sib compucre.caracoc 


‘| —tells WHAT balt to use, HOW and WHEN 
iid to use it. Write forit today. Also/free catalog. 


| ‘ | ‘James Heddon’s Sons »,° Dowaglac, Mich. [sn 4 


two more crappie to our string. A little | 
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The “Baby”’ 
that gets the fish 


Smart fisherman have known for years 
that there’s nothing bass, lake trout, mus- 
kies, pickerel or pike like better than a nice 
fat mouse. But it remained for Shoff to 
make a mouse so real as to fool a mouse. 
How the fish go for it! Full hair body, 
beady eyes, alert ears, sassy whiskers and 
slim, slippery tail. A tid bit the fish can’t 
resist. Natural gray or white. Two types: 
For fiy rod, baby mouse, 300 B, size 
4 hook, for trout, each 50e; medium size 
mouse, 300 S, 1/0 hook for bass, 75c; full 
size mouse, 300 L, 3/0 hook for bass 75c; 
large mouse, 300 M, 6/0 hook for muskies, 
$1.00. For casting, weighted mouse, floats 
in natural position, 300 CL, for bass, % 
ounce weight, $1.00; 300 CM, for muskies, 
% ounce weight, $1.25. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, address us direct. Write 
today for free catalog, featuring those 
master specialties that blue blood fisher- 
men in all parts of the globe address us for 
.... Shoff Fishing Tackle Company, Larg- 
est Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle on the 
Pacific Coast, Dept. A-53, Kent, Washington. 
it 











FISHING TACKLE 


NEW ea Catalog 
Now R 
From the icy waters "a Puget Sound 
to the warm seas of Miami, the Ed- 
ward vom Hofe brand of tackle has 
earned the hearty endorsement of the 
foremost anglers. This is the result of 
sixty-five years’ actual angling ex- 








perience, which has inspired the 
manufacture of exactly the right kind 
of tackle for ‘anding game fish. 


Edward vom Hofe Brand 


of Tackle is Custom Built 
Send 10c (in coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing of our 178 page illustrated cat- 
alog, which lists the most minute re- 
quirements of the discriminating fresh 
and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 


92-E Fulton Street New York City 























A Better Food Than Pinole 
By Maurice H. Decker 


*D WAS a bug on concentrated grub— 
pinole is one of the best known of the 
shrunk-up foods—so therefore Ed was 

bugs about pinole. But for a fellow who 
harped on the condensed trail-food string 
as loudly and consistently as he did, Ed 
had a powerful appetite for the more ex- 
pansive dishes of camp life. Beans, bacon 
and flapjacks all met the same fate when 
they came within reach of his capable 
knife and fork. 

And although he talked eloquently about 
the convenience and utility of pinole and 
pemmican, Ed _ strangely enough never 
packed any of such foods when he went 
camping. So one fall when he and Jim and 
I started for the Little Moccasin on our 
November vacation, Jim and I decided to 
humor Ed’s weakness. We secretly pre- 
pared a small sack of parched corn ground 
to medium fineness, as good pinole as any 
Delaware or Mingo ever ate. 

After we reached camp we strung out a 
10-mile line of traps for mink, coon and 
opossum along the creek and back among 
the hills separating it from the mountains 
for part of our outdoor sport. Each of us 
had his turn over this line every third day. 
The job took a good eight hours for the 
country was rough and we always carried 
a big packet of lunch. Thick bacon sand- 
wiches seasoned with slices of onion and 
cheese were usually the basis for these 
lunches. But on Ed’s second turn, I grave- 
ly brought out the pinole sack and insisted 
that this was an opportune time for him to 
get first-hand information on its sustain- 
ing powers. 

Ed didn’t act quite as enthusiastic as we 
thought he should when he saw his lunch 
ration of a handful of corn meal. But 
he accepted it rather grudgingly, and 
started off minus any other kind of food— 
Jim and I saw to that. 

“Rementber, Ed,” we prompted as he 
left, “when you feel hungry, eat a couple 
of tablespoonfuls and drink lots of water 
so it’ll swell. The Indians and Kenton and 
Boone, you know... . ” 

Ed was out of sight before we finished 
our advice. Night fell before we saw Ed 
again and when he did burst in view we 
thought it was a grizzly bear charging 
through the brush at our camp. If Jim 
and I hadn’t sprung nimbly out of his 
way, I believe Ed would have run us down. 
He charged straight for the fire where we 
were cooking a large pot of rabbit stew 
flavored with onions. You could smell it 
200 yards. One hand swept the kettle from 
the iron grid and the other grabbed a bowl. 
We watched him eat with famished frenzy. 


ss6Q UPPER would have been ready in 
five minutes,” Jim ventured. “You 
can’t be hungry, Ed. You had enough 
pinole to last a woodsman two days.” 
“Don’t say pinole to me,” snarled Ed. 
“If you ever mention the d—d stuff to me 
again I’'ll....” A huge swallow choked 
off his words. 


“But the Indians and Kenton and 
Boone,” I began, but Ed interrupted. 

“No wonder they all died young,” he 
growled. “After eating that cold, gritty 
mess....” Another mouthful of hot stew 
cut his speech. 

That finished Ed’s ravings about con- 
centrated foods. It seems as if fellows 
most accustomed to hearty feeding, favor 
them the least. Ed in his enthusiasm had 
forgotten that he owned a white man’s 
stomach and appetite and that both were 
accustomed to a white man’s grub and 
didn’t take kindly to Indian ways without 
some preparation. 

That is a good thought to remember 
when you outfit for a hard trail. The In- 
dian could draw in his belt (if he wore 
one) and lope along over the plains and 
mountains on a handful of parched corn 
because he was accustomed to famine 
pinches as a regular part of his nomadic 
life. We are not. We sadly miss the bulk 
and weight of a hearty hot meal after we 
have performed five or six hours of strenu- 
ous exercise. If we try to compromise 
on something else, we suffer from reai or 
fancied hunger, no matter what the calorie 
book says about the concentrated grub. 

Pinole is a good concentrated food. It 
has its place in your outfit as an emergency 
ration but the outdoor man should not re- 
gard it as a food for regular diet and put 
too much dependence upon it. It sounds 
mighty attractive to carry a few ounces 
of pinole and swallow them in cold water. 
But before you try it on a hiking trip, try 
it at home. 

A man lost in the woods could of course 
sustain life on a few ounces of pinole if he 
wasn’t lost too long. But this food unfor- 
tunately leaves a cold, empty feeling in 





Resting on the trail 


the stomach that has been accustomed t 
a copious filling of hot food. Pinole doesn't 
smooth out a hard trail with the expediency 
that a skillet of smoking bacon will. 

It I were searching for concentrated 
foods to supply the most calories for their 
weight, I wouldn't pass up common sugar. 
Sugar is practically all energy and met 
can do some mighty hard work on the 
strength a sugar diet supplies. Sugar pro- 
vides energy and strength quickly, and if 
I ever decide to use pinole, I will mix a 
good proportion of sugar with it. That 
addition would make the combination mor: 
palatable and quicken its action in replac- 
ing expended strength. 


_: I have discovered a food on th 
order of pinole that I believe is much 
better. It is tastier and seems to sustain 
men on a hard trail as well. Slightly mor: 
may be required, but it goes down easier 
than pinole and because it has been well 
cooked, it digests without upsetting your 
stomach. And besides it is a food that may 
be cooked with relish regularly in camp 
or at home. 

This food is prepared from sweet corn. 
The corn is cut from the cob, cooked down 
with sugar and then dried until it is brown 
and brittle. It is very tasty, actually de- 
licious. You can chew it as you hike, or 
cook it in camp with water and bacon fat. 
I've never found anybody yet who didn't 
relish the flavor. 

A number of years ago, dried sweet corn 
was sold by stores and mail order grocery 
houses. I haven't noticed any on the mar- 
ket lately, but this won't prevent any out- 
door man from using it. You can make 
your own at home; it takes more work 
than pinole but you’ve got something more 
universally useful when you're done. 

Cut well-ripened sweet corn from the 
cob, using two cuts of the knife for each 
row, one slash taking off the tops of the 
kernels and the other cleaning them from 
the cob. This makes the dried product 
more fine in grain. Add % cup of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of salt to 2% quarts 
of corn. Cook slowly until it thickens and 
stir constantly to prevent sticking. Then 
spread the mass out thin on pans and dry 
in an open oven. Dry slowly and do not let 
it become overbrown. When done, it will 
be hard and brittle. You will find that 
sweet corn shrinks terribly and the result 
of a half-day’s work will fill only a very 
smali sack. 

If you are preparing the corn exclusively 
as a trail food, you can add more sugar, in- 
creasing the quantity to 34 of a cup. This 
will make the product more energizing. 
Dried corn doesn’t go bad at home—you 
needn't start out camping before you can 
enjoy it’s delicate flavor. 

Store this imitation pinole in a dry place 
and it will keep for several years. When 
you require an emergency ration take a 
few pounds out to camp. I like to chew 
it as I hike, it is just as good as chocolate. 
In camp, soak a pound overnight, then stew 


= 
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slowly, adding milk and butter if you have 
them. If not, use plain water and bacon 
tat. 


How to Make Buckskin 
From Sheep Pelts 


OU can make a good quality of imita- 

tion buckskin by tanning sheep pelts 
without the wool. The result is leather 
suitable for jackets, vests, hunting shirts 
(Daniel Boone style), Indian ceremonial 
garments and ornaments for Boy Scouts 
and similar organizations, moccasins and 
camp slippers, gloves and mittens. 

If you wish to save the wool for some 
other purpose, shear it off close to the hide 
with a pair of lawn grass shears. Then 
loosen the roots by coating the flesh side 
of the skin with a thick paste of slacked 
lime, wood ashes and water. Roll the 
coated hide up and lay it away, testing at 
intervals of several hours to discover if 
the short wool remaining can be scraped 
off. Or you can soak the hide in a solu- 
tion made of 1 pint slacked lime to 1 gallon 
of water. If you do not want to save the 
wool, loosen it with the lime paste or solu- 
tion and pluck it out. This is the easiest 
and quickest method of getting rid of it. 

Now remove the grain from the wool 
side and flesh off the muscular and fatty 
tissue from the other side. Lay the hide 
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1932 
Trap Season 
Opens With 
L.C. Smith Guns 
Still Leading 


A growing number of cham- 
pions are winning their high 
rankings —or holding them— 
behind L. C. Smith Guns. 

In 1930, state champion- 
ships were won with Smith 
Guns in about 61% of the 
states. In 1931, the figure was 
75%. In 1932 — well, we'll 
see about that. 

But one thing is sure, L. C. 
Smith Guns wise, het by master 
gunsmiths to help you attain 
championship rating —or to 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 





LOW PRICES 


Wirr production quantities up and raw 


material costs down, Hodgman Camplites 
and other Hodgman Air Beds are now avail- 
able at prices that offer sensational values. 


You can buy perfect sleeping comfort for 


hundreds of outdoor nights for as little as 


$8.50. 

The Hodgman Camplite has years of service 
built right into its sturdy ‘“‘rib’’ construc- 
tion. It is made of extra quality jeans which 


is heavily rubberized, with rubber on the in- 


hey side. 
They handle, det —e and practical. 


The color is deep olive, attractive 
This popular air bed has a 
lock type air valve with standard pump 


over a rounded solid surface and push off 
the tissue and grain with the back of a 
Or a dull draw- 


thin-blade butcher knife. 
shave will do the job. 

After fleshing and graining, grease the 
flesh side of the hide with neat’s-foot oil, 
butter or bacon fat. Hang it up in a cool, 
dry place for two days. Then make a 
strong solution of yellow laundry soap 
and water and soak the skin in this until 
you can squeeze water through the leather’s 
pores. This may require about four days 
of soaking. 

Remove the skin from the soap, wash 
and rinse it well in clear water. Run it 


through a clothes wringer if one is avail- | 


ible, otherwise wring it well with your 
hands. 

Now you must “break” the fibers—work- 
ing, pulling and stretching the skin vigor- 
ously in all directions as it dries. Keep 
this up until the skin dries perfectly soft 
and supple. If it dries out hard and stiff, 
wet it again and continue to work and 


pull. 


The final step is to smoke the leather. | 


This closes the pores and makes it more 
waterproof. Smoking also prevents, to 
some extent, the leather drying stiff after 
a thorough wetting. Smoke the skin over 
a very slow fire. Since the old-fashioned 
smokehouse is about extinct, you must find 
a substitute. 

The Indians made a small tepee of short 
poles and draped the skins about them to 
make a tight tent-like enclosure. A small 
fire of punky wood was started inside. Of 
course there was no smoke vent in the 
peak. Damp willow makes good fuel. 


I have smoked hides in a barrel and in 


a box, leading the fire to the bottom of the 
container by a length of drain pipe buried 
in the ground. And I have done the trick 
quite successfully by hanging a pelt in the 
top of a house chimney, building a low fire 
in the furnace, stove or fireplace below. 
The hide should be turned several times 
during the process of smoking to make the 
treatment and color even: 

Sheepskins of course are not as tough 
and durable as deer-hide buckskin, but they 
tan out velvety smooth, are very cheap in 
price and plentiful in supply. I find that 
a light application of viscol or similar 
leather compound makes the finished hide 
better for certain outdoor garments.— 
Mei T2..D, 


balance as though they are 
part of you. And they dhoee 
straight and hard, 


Our illustrated booklet 
gives further details. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN*® 


67 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
| Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 
Fully illustrated 


showing footwear, 
clothing, camping 
and fishing special- 
ties for camper and 
fisherman. 


L. L. BEAN, 
44 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


























Name 


connection, and is available in a range of 


four sizes. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Every sportsman should have the new 1932 
catalog of Hodgman Sporting Specialties. 
It describes Hodgman Air Beds and other 
Sporting Specialties and is free for the asking. 


MaSsacnussrTs KRilber Couey 








Hodgman Rubber Co., 

Malden, Mass. 

Gentlemen:--Please send me a copy 
of the new Hodgman Catalog for 1932. 





Street.. et ie 
Bi ccacosevace oct aidiehincsaniceateeicesdaae 


04-32 











OU’RE bound to get your right sleep, 
at the right time and place, when you 
go prepared, with your own Airubber 
“‘Light Six’? Camp Mattress. No day- 
— drowsiness with your boots weigh- 
half aton. You have a bed that is as 
@ : oft as you want it. Anywhere night 
catches you. Easy to carry as a raincoat. 
Inflated in less than three minutes, by 
pumping or blowing—suit yourself. 
Vulcanized all in one piece, including 
the inside stays. Patented. No cement- 
ed seams to loosen, stitches to rot, or 
grommets to leak. Pure rubber lining, 
calendered direct to khaki jean cover. 
Abundant air capacity for low pressure. 
Protects you from ground moisture and 
underdraft. No. 550, 25”x75”, 6 Ibs., $14.00 
No. 660 Airubber ‘‘Big Eight,’’ 










arubber NEW 


DEPARTMENT 


WHY NOT SLEEP? 7 | 


At night, 
certainly! 





Airubber Boats adopted by U. S. Navy for airplane lifeboats 


BOX 62 





— feoue folks, 32”x75”, 8 lbs., 


war. ail all von 


rm “517 Airubber _—— ke celia ane 
Four,’ our popular £° chambers hold 
light’”’ mattress. Same bal- 25% more air 
loon air chambers. Size without adding & 
26 14"x48", weight reduced to weight. 

4 lbs. and price to $9.00. 

Your choice in Airubber Pillows too. 
No. 381 Sleepesy, of special non-rolling 
design for best of comfort with ventila- 
tion, $2.50. No. 391, $200; No. 401, $1.25. 


At your Dealers, or write to us. FREE 
illustrated catalog, describing our guar- 
anteed Airubber Camp Mattresses, Pil- 
lows, Cushions, Life Preservers, Beach 
Mattresses and Surf Rafts, Boat Pads 
and Airubber Rowboats. 







YORK RUBBER CORP. 
BEACON, N. Y. 





60 
















i326 WABASH 
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Gilkie 
Camp Trailer 


Easy to set up. Quick to pack up—that’s a GILKIE. 
A real vacation home, complete from regular beds to 
kitchenette with an ice box. Every camper who 
wants plenty of space; enough ventilation; and 
guaranteed weatherproof equipment will more than 
welcome this compact outfit. On the road these 
Trailers follow the car—always in the track laid 


down by the rear wheels. 


For You—the fun, the freedom and the health of all 
outdoors can be packed with more thrills, alive 
with more romance, if you know that your camp 
equipment is safe, comfortable and economical. 


oem 





Write for your copy of 
our new 1932 Catalog. 


AV E.. TERRE HAUTE IND. 











113-17 Ontario St. 





Pe \4é7 
Packer es KA MEER 


“It Has NO Center ‘Polet” 


“OK” 
SAYS OLD TIMER 


You can't fool Old Timer on tents. No 
knows ‘em all, inside and out. 
He's lived in ‘em, cussed ‘em, had ‘em 
blow down in a storm, and awakened in a 
downpour of rain, soak and wet! He 
OK's the Dickeybird Kamper because it's 


siree, he 


proved its worth. It STANDS UP in any 
weather, gives FULL protection. Big and 
roomy, with NEW comforts. Demonstrate 
for yourself! Ask your dealer. 

Or let us send you cata- 


logue, showing both 914x914 
and 11%x1l% ft. 
Talon Hookless Fasteners on 
both doors. 


sizes. 


Write us for descriptive catalog and have 
your dealer demonstrate. 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 








ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


«a«« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 


Burn wood. 








j Open 





Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
| Little fuel, much heat. 
| ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


$] 2.00 


F.O.B. Backus 
i | Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 








SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 



































Get a**2 Star”’ 


woops? 


Sleeping Robe 


ES, the Woods ‘‘2 Star’’ 


arily in your own home. 
For sprin 
down, from Northern waterfowl, 
Two sizes: 78”x84” flat, 
your dealer or direct. 


Arctic Junior Down Sleeping Robe does cost more. 
That is why it is so much better. 
keep you as warm in camp, cabin, shore cottage or boat as you sleep custom- 


summer and fall. 


8, Ibs., $46.50; 90”x90” flat, 10 Ibs., $57.00. From 
Folders FREE 


Woods MANUFACTURING CO., LID. 


Makers of Woods Arctic Dewa Robes for Over 25 Years 
3210 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 







The only bedding that is guaranteed to 


Exclusively interlined with Woods Everlive 
with new leeeweod patent down equalizers. 


IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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| it in thirds along its breadth, 


| have a_ water-tight 








Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Emergency Double Boiler 

N CASE you should forget to bring 

along enough cooking utensils and have 
only rusted kettles or need a double boiler 
to prepare some special food, you are still 
okey, provided you can obtain a sheet of 
birch bark. Fold a square of the bark 
into a square vessel. Have it the right 
size to fit inside the pot you expect to 
use for the outside container. 

Then make a pair of stout pins from 
tree branch forks. Split the ends of each 
prong of the fork so it will clamp over 
the edge of the bark vessel and the kettle 
like a double-ended clothespin. These pins 
must be stout enough to keep the bark 
kettle up away from the bottom and the 
sides of the outside pot. 











Another way to secure it inside the pot 
is to lay a short green stick across the 


top of the metal vessel. Then straddle 
this stick at each end with a double- 
pronged pin, the ends of which are 


clamped over the sides of the bark vessel. 

To make a kettle from bark, practice 
with a square sheet of paper. Fold and 
crease it diagonally both ways. Then fold 
then along 
the length. Pinch the four corners to- 
gether and if they are held in place, you 
container. —E,. U’. 
Ogala, Minn. 


Economical Inner Soles for Boots 
HAVE found that inner soles cut from 


paper boxes, such as fruit jars are 
shipped in, make the best and the most 
economical soles you can use. They are 


easy to make, cost nothing and are a big 
help to those with tender feet. Use two of 
these inner soles in each rubber boot and 
throw them away at the end of the day. 


| —John C. Knight, Ill. 


| 





A Canvas Stretcher Bed 


| A: SOLUTION of the problem of sleep- 
ing comfort will be found in my plan, 

which consists of a sheet of 10-ounce, 
double-filled canvas, size 6 feet, 6 inches 
by 48 inches. Fold over a 7-inch hem on 
either side and sew well. It will weigh 
but 2 pounds, and I take it regularly on 
knapsack trips. When in camp, cut two 








orm 
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poles somewhat longer than the 6ed top, 


and slide one through each loop, formed by ont Waste Those 


the overturned and sewed hem, allowing 
the pole ends to protrude. Next cut two | Ve . fs 
shorter poles, and cut a “V” in each end, acation ou rs 


for they are to act as spreaders for the | 
long poles. Now you have a taut bed top ° Buckets 
n which you place your sleeping bag. Rest / 





the pole ends on forked sticks driven into |. 
the ground or on rocks. This brings your | WATER 
bed above the damp of the ground, away | y 
iro nsects C 5 e ee 
preys sco Foss Cal deat RECIOUS vacation hours 
‘ | —too rare, toogoldentobe | 
Make Your Own Split Shot | wasted lugging sloppy water 


HIS shot-splitter is made from a pair | buckets. Particularly today, when any 
of flat pliers you buy at the ten-cent cabin or cottage, no matter how remote, 


store. One jaw is bored out to hold the can bs so — equipped _— “- ~~ 
shot and the other jaw is fitted with a comfort and convenience of a reliable 


= MYERS 


Water Systems 
Gi rself b e | 
ions by nnslings wiatte | Road & Reel Boots 


MYERS Water System. Sim- 
ple, durable and extremely | @ They “‘tip the scales” at five pounds, six 








=> 





economical to operate, | ounces—these 1932 Rod & Reel Boots. A 
Lowest prices for years. half-pound lighter than ever,—yet they give you 
Models for deep or shallow wells: the same security, comfort and long wear as 
for operation by hand, windmill, | formerly. The answer is that we’ve developed a 





new rubber compound that’s stronger and 
lighter than any used before. 


Sportsmen swear by Rod & Reels. You'll boost 

them too, once you’ve found out the advantages 

of their exclusive features:—‘‘Built-in” cleats, 

foot shaped last, slip-proof sole and no-sag 
| ankle. You can get 1932 Rod & Reels in either 
| hunter’s brown or black. 


CONVERSE FLEXLITES 


| 
If you prefer a sporting 
| boot that can be rolled up 
and carried in your ‘ket, 
ask for Converse Flexlites. 
They're very flexible, yet 
their ‘“‘built-in”’ cleated 
soles and broad quarter 
heels will give you a sure 
footing on rocky stream 
beds. In hunter’s brown 
only. 
Ask your dealer to show 
ou Converse Sporting 
aete the next time you’1e 
in his store. In the mean- 
time, let us send you a 


“oe a | FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Zagelmeyer describing the different del The Pp 


AUTO CAMP below will bring it to you by return mail. 
TRAILER_ || CONVERSE RUBBER 
now #147]! COMPANY 


gasoline engine or electricity. 
Capacities from 150 to 10,000 gal- 












lons per hour. All our electric 
water systems are completely auto- 
matic. They require almost no 


short section of knife blade. Closing the ersonal attention. Write for 
of ; xa : ooklet and name of the nearest 
jaws down on the shot splits it to the MYERS dealer. 


desired depth. 

The short piece of knife blade must be Tot. &. Myon © Bro. Se 
soldered to the end of a %-inch headless eles. Wate 
stove bolt. Then drill a hole clear through Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
the upper jaw to take this bolt. Also file | [-¥axe Qi your Hat 
a narrow slot, just as wide as the knife | a MYERS: E 
blade across this drill hole, running parallel | ~~ Coonan Eceasmens 
with the jaw. Put the blade and bolt 
assembly in place and hold with washer and 
nut on the threaded end of the bolt. 

Use a larger drill to bore a shallow cup- 
shaped hole in the lower jaw to hold shot 
—Jimmy Lock, Mass. 




















Just Chucking 


(Continued from page 28) 









up to it I found one of the finest chuck 
dens I have ever seen. It had two openings 
-perhaps a front and back door. What 
appeared to be the main entrance was 
partly hidden by the trunk of a large tree 
uprooted by some violent storm. 




















A well-defined path led down the dry, Why put wo with the hardship J | MASS 
5 5 when you can buy this bi | MALDEN A le 
are slope. In the dust could be seen comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at pages com 
many tracks. I concluded, although I BOAT Pa Bh TT gy : 
vas not certain, that the freshest tracks TRAILERS [uxuriowa spring berthe for, four. qhtreeatee || Converse Rubber Company, 
led away from the den, and I assumed rasa po EE hd Malden, Mass. 
that Mr. Chuck was probably not. at PARTS Setisfaction guaranteed or your money back Please send me a copy of your illustrated folder 
iome. So I secreted myself at a vantage Send for Circular | describing Converse Sporting Boots. 


point where I could watch both the trail rs — ay ag SERRE RE EE ok ees ae “ 


ind den. I waited long and patiently 
without results. Looking back down the “ 
lope I saw Tom slapping his face and > 
eck furiously. Mosquitoes, of course! David T. Abercrombie Co. FRC cs nnn ae 
Naturally they would be plentiful along 311 Broadway 
the strip of boggy ground, while up the | I_aiiaetibiemennes 
Iry slope where I was stationed, I had 
neither seen nor heard a single one. 

I quickly slipped away and went down 
to see Tom. He did not have to explain 
that the mosquitoes were bad, for he was 
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Get your Boating and Camping books from 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, III. 








‘ PLT haar 
~ —w ote -—<- °°09 97, RETIRE weer 


ET an Abbielite Sleeping Robe for complete 

























terribly bitten. Unfortunately, I came camp comfort, spring, summer and fall. GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
from home in such a hurry that I forgot — an ver, Talon fastener; lambswool “The best all-around boot in the world” 
my bottle of mosquito dope which I al- 8 lls. Price $25. ‘New Explorer's Tent. €5'x654", a ey ogy rane Hand 
anh sae : “hi erg 11 Ibs., $24; 8’x8’, 14 Ibs., $30. All , air ter - Proof, Genuine y 
ways use during the fishing and squirrel- | I Mattrcatss'costing Littretoorthine Te soeesion, | atch, Mate'to Measure. A pound or two 
iunting seasons. I told him I would go Catalog FREE. lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
back and wait a few minutes longer, and Expert service and moderate prices. on e390 ~ ee ayy om 
oe _ no en _ Fm go on. David T, Abercrombie Ca, gg Pood am ane er pent tian Soom x 

ad nearly reached t idi ept. OU. L. 

7 c ding place 311 Broadway, N. Y.City , 





EEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
ws 15, St. Paul, Minnesota 





————— 





I left a few minutes before, when I was 
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for Camps or 
Summer Homes 








Write today for free details of San- 
Equip Waterless Toilet, which brings 
city convenience to summer camps , 
or homes. Exclusive self-drain and 

liquid-sealfeaturesassuresafe,health- 

ful disposal. Running water not ne- 

cessary. If you have running water, ask a details 
of San-Equip Certified Septic System. Enables 
you to install complete modern plumbing. Costs 
no morethan uncertain makeshift disposal SAN- 
EQUIP, Inc. 784E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 


prs 
















ee ROM rates) 


in Comfort 


Own your own gh where Tent. Get a 
new Explorer—style below at right. Aber- 
lite green fabric; sewed-in ground cloth; 
front and window of bobbinet. Rain, bug, 

snake and varmint proof. Size 6Y2’x6Y2’, li 
Ibs., $24; 8’x8’ 14 Ibs., $30. 

Get an’ Abbielite Sleeping Robe. All-weath- 
er cover, Talon fastener, lambswool and cam- 
elhair blanket lining. Only 8 Ibs. Price $25. 

All best tents, air mattresses, ok. out- 
fits, at moderate prices. C atalog FRE 
Delivery Free in the United States 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 4) 
Dept. O.L. Fd i 


\" 


MODERNIZE 
To Protect Your Family 


Wolverine Sanitation equip- 
ment will offer your family 
more health protection than 
any other investment, 
















311 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 








20 years” experience enables 

' us to serve you properly on 

any problem in unsewered 

districts. 

It will pay you to investigate now. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, 
Main St. Lansing, Mich. 

















YOUR HODGSON CAMP 
HOUSE... ERECTED AS 


EASILY AS A TENT 


WILL you watch at the door of a Hodgson 
camp when the wild deer come up to the 
salt-lick? Or return, comfortably tired, to 
a Hodgson camp, when your fishing-basket 
is heavy? 

A Hodgson camp house is built of dura- 
ble red cedar in straight 5 and 10 foot 
units; then shipped ready to erect. It goes 
up as easily, quietly, swiftly as a tent—yet 
is “pinned down” as soon as up—ready to 
face every sort of weather. A simple porch 
can be added to either end or side if desired. 
Price complete $150 to $500. If your year’s 
program includes, the out-of-doors, whether 
for week-ends or whole’ months, write for 
free Camp House Booklet CD-4. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


On display at above addresses 


HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 





] 


|| It came 
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suddenly startled by a shrill whistle—the 
sound so familiar to every chuck shooter. 
from the hole in the hillside 
which was partly concealed by the fallen 
tree. I raised my old .32-40 and waited. 
Another shrill whistle, and I saw a big 
chuck’s head and shoulder appear above 
the old log. 
BANG! 


S THE report drifted down the ravine, 

I ran up to the den. There was the 
chuck gasping its last, with its head 
slightly below the level of the ground. 
A gaping wound at the butt of the ear 
showed the deadly effect of the bullet. 
Just as I reached for this ground hog it 
slumped down into a large branch hole 
I had not seen. It was gone! 

As I was contemplating my loss and 
how to recover my prize, Tom appeared. 
He cut a pliant green stick, split one 
end and thrust it into the den, twisting 
it when it met an obstruction. When it 
was withdrawn from the burrow the split 
end was covered with chuck’s hair. 

“The old boy is there,” said Tom. “We 
will come back this evening and get him.” 

Keenly alive to a sense both of victory 


and of defeat, we left the den for the 
present and followed the water-soaked 
ravine. Several hundred yards farther 


on we found the men watering tobacco 
plants. From these genial fellows we 
learned of another ravine deeper than 
the one we had hunted, where there were 
many dens. They also told us of a nearby 
pasture that was used by chucks. 
Following the instructions we crossed a 
new ground, recently cleared, worked and 
ready to receive the baby tobacco plants, 
and reached the ravine. Here, indeed, we 
found an ideal place for chucks. It was 
heavily timbered, and down in its somber 
depths where only an occasional shaft 
of sunlight reached the ground, we found 
many chuck dens dotting the sides of the 
slopes. Tom took a position watching 
two dens; I went down the ravine a little 
way where I could command three dens. 


NCE I saw a movement at one of the 

burrows. I got the old rifle in readi- 
ness and was ready to fire when a big 
rabbit hopped into view. A moment longer 
and that rabbit would have died with its 
boots on, but—I heard a voice at my el- 
bow. It was Tom. 

“Don't you think we had better move? 
No chucks here. I’ve seen nothing but 
a woodpecker. Let’s work around to the 
pasture.” 

We left the ravine and its near twi- 
light and emerged into the full glare of 
a summer sun. Skirting another hillside, 
recently planted in corn and melons, we 
followed a still deeper ravine unt it 
came out on level ground. We were now 
near the pasture. As we approached the 
wire fence that separated the two fields, 
Tom exclaimed, “Look here!” 

I did, and at the side of a little knoll 
was one of the prettiest chuck dens I 
have ever seen. The lower half of the 
burrow was worn smooth, showing it was 
occupied. 

“Go where you want to,” 
“I’m staying right here. 
me there is a chuck right in there.” 

So Tom stayed, and I went into the 
pasture field. I was not long in locating 
the dens the men had told us about. They 
were in the hillside, some hidden by 
briars and bushes; others were in plain 
view for much of the brush had been cut 
down. Perhaps other hunters had been 
watching here and had cleared away the 
underbrush to get a fair shot. 

I sat down by the side of a great rock 
that was rolled eons ago from God knows 
where during the Pleistocene period, and 


said Tom. 


Something tells: 


waited. It was a perfect summer day 
Crows winged their way overhead; lark 
sang lustily; cows chewed their cuds an 
mooed contentedly as they lay under th 
trees; drowsy quietude enveloped the 
whole countryside. 


[ONG and patiently I sat by the old 
rock but saw no chuck. I was tired 
from much hill climbing and was takin; 
a cat nap, I think, when I was aroused 
by the spiteful crack of Tom’s .250. The: 
silence. After waiting some time I wa 
preparing to find out what had happened 
him when I heard some one approaching 
It was Tom. He had a Fourth-of-Jul 
grin on his face and was carrying a nic: 
fat chuck. 

“After you left me,” Tom said, “! 
crawled through the fence and settled 
down in the briars and bushes in fron 
of the den. In a few minutes a chuc! 
appeared, but in raising my rifle 
caught in the briars and I scared it. The 
chuck never showed itself again until 
just before I fired. It poked its nose out 
of the den and came down the slope. | 





The whistling marmot makes as good 
a target as the chuck 


took a quartering shot at the shoulder. 
See? 

Tom held up the chuck and I noted the 
destructive work of the .250 soft-nose 
bullet. There was a hole as large as a 
teacup where the builet made exit, and 
what of the animal’s “innards” were not 
blown to pieces were hanging out through 
this ragged hole. 

After taking some pictures, we crossed 
the hills and fields to the house, wrapped 
up the chuck and laid it in the car. Tom 
was not going to take chances on being 
called a liar. He would take the prooi 
of his success back home. 

Securing a post-hole digger, we re- 
turned to the den into which my chuck 
had disappeared. We thought that by 
digging at a certain place we would 
strike the main burrow and get the dead 
chuck. The ground was bone-dry and 
terribly hard. Tom and I took turns at 
digging, and we sure did sweat. When 
we got the hole put down we found sev- 
eral chambers leading from the main,en- 
trance of the den, and it was impossible 
to find the chuck. So we drove back 
to town. 

Tom and I agreed that we had a won- 
derful time. We have taken many hunts 
together and usually get a lot more game 
than we did on this chucking trip. But 
just as “it is not all of fishing to fish,’ 
it is also true that “it is not all of hunt- 
ing to hunt”—not by any means. 























HAVE long held the opinion that some 
few thousands of would-be boaters do 
not buy boats and outboard motors be- 
cause they believe the cost is too much. 

And, right along with this belief, I have felt 
that not one in ten of these doubters actu- 
ally knows what the cost of owning an 
outfit 1s. 

Of course, everything is of relative value. 
If a man has $100 with which he can buy 

— shelter and food or an outboard 

notor, there isn’t any question but that he 
is going to buy something to eat. That is, 
purposely, a rather crude illustration; sup- 
pose this man with $100 is considering a 
new radio or a new outboard motor. Then 
he must decide which will give him the 
greatest return for his money. If he is an 
outdoor man and a fisherman, then the 
motor may win; but if he is a music lover 
ind has leisure time only in the evenings, 
then the radio may be the choice. But it is 
up to him to decide for himself. 

It is not possible for me to measure and 
balance all the factors involved in such a 
purchase for even one man, and certainly 
ot, then, for thousands. The best I can 
do, therefore, is to set down what an out- 
board motor and a boat cost in money 
under certain conditions. It is then up to 
the individual to determine how much that 
noney will cost him (in time and effort, 
etc.) and what the value of the return 

vill be. 

As practically everyone knows, outboard 
motors are divided into classes (by size). 
While this classification was originated for 
racing purposes, it comes in handy now to 
differentiate between the different sizes and 
powers. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is 
not a Sub-A classi- 


cation of some 
rt because there 1s 
already some con- 


fusion as to what a 


lass A motor 1s 
and can do. Tech- 
cally, a Class A 


outboard motor is 
one having less than 
14 cubic inches pis- 
ton dis placement. 
So this class in- 
ludes the little 
ngle-cylinder mo- 
r of one manu- 
facturer, 4.71 cubic 
inches, 1% _ horse- 
power, 26 pounds 
weight. But it also 
necludes a_ twin- 
cylinder motor made 
by the same manu- 
facturer, 13.96 ‘cubic 
inches, 8 horsepow- 
er, 60 pounds weight. 
For purposes of 
larity, therefore, I 
am going to refer 


to the smaller mo- 
tors as 


lightweight 





What price 


What Is the Cost of Boating? 


By Arthur F. Darnley 


motors and this will include all those 
weighing up to about 45 pounds and de- 
veloping 2, 3, 4 horsepower or there- 
abouts. I shall refer to Class A motors— 
meaning those which are close to the 
upper limit of the class in size and de- 
veloping 6, 7, and 8 horsepower. 


I EXT is Class B which includes all 

motors with a piston displacement of 
less than 20 cubic inches (but more than 
14). These motors are practically all built 
up very close to the 20-inch limit but they 
do not, by any means, all develop the 
same power. One manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, builds two Class B motors, bore 
and stroke the same, one developing in the 
neighborhood of 15 horsepower, the other 
but little more than half that. In general, 
however, a Class B motor develops 8, 10, 
12, 14, and up to 16 horsepower maximum, 
depending on its design and the service for 
which it is intended. 

Class C motors are 50 per cent larger 
than Class B—being under 30 cubic inches 
piston displacement. In this class there are 
some odd-size motors of around 25 cubic 
inches, but these are more often thought of 
as giving Class B performance or a bit 
better. Some of them are rated at 12 and 
14 horsepower which would indicate Class 
B performance, but some develop more 
power than that and not quite so much as 
the limit in Class C and must therefore be 
considered individually. The limit Class C 
motor is usually rated at around 20, 22, 24 
horsepower. 

Class D is just 
piston displacement. 


under 40 cubic inches 
At the present moment 





real outdoor satisfaction? 


A bee was the answer here 


there is only one Class D motor, rated at 
horsepower. 

Class E is just under 50 cubic inches. 
Motors in this class develop about the same 
power as in Class D although by the size 
criterion it should be 25 per cent greater. 

Class F is just under 60 cubic inches. 
Motors in this class, for service work, are 
said to develop about 40 horsepower; for 
racing, about 45 horsepower. 

As tor boats; it should be understood that 
a lightweight motor can be placed on nearly 
any kind of a boat—from a_ so-called 

‘shingle,’ ’ 7 or 8 feet long, to a house boat 
weighing several tons, and will give a per- 
formance commensurate with its ability and 
the task. Limit Class A motors will give 
better performance but may not be used, 
sometimes, on the very small boats. Class 
B motors are too big for the safe operation 
of certain boats—little ones—and the com- 
fortable operation of others—small row- 
boats which “squat,” for example. And 
sO on up. 


How! VER, if a man had a 16-foot 
runabout and a Class C motor to drive 
it 25 or 30 miles per hour, there is no 
reason why a man who owns a Class A 
motor, or even a lightweight, cannot have 
the same boat, being content with much 
less —_ performance. 

What I am getting at is this: While it is 
possible to group motors into more or less 
definite classes, this is not so true with 
boats. This makes the figuring of costs 
somewhat difficult because it is impossible 
to cope with the individual tastes of the 
owners, or the different sizes of motors. 
They defy classifi- 
cation, as it were. 

Now that we un- 
derstand each other, 
at least, reasonably 
well, on the matter 
of classification, we 
can proceed to an 

xamination of 
costs. Let us look 
into the first cost of 
the motor. 

There are at least 
eight makes and 
models of the light- 
weight motors. The 
prices, at the fac- 
tory, range from 
$99.75 to $160, the 
average being 
$119.20. This, inci- 
dentally, is 14 per 
cent lower than the 
average price of the 
lightweights in 1930. 

The Immit Class A 
motors range in 
price from $135 to 
$195, the average 
being $163.33. 


Class B motors— 
practically all of 
thém the limit in 
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Less Than *90” 





f.o.b. Waterville, Maine 


A Powerful 14-foot Pleasure Boat 
for Outboard Motors 

Designed to meet the need for an easy iiding, dry, 
fast boat of moderate capacity Will stand up under 
| daily use. A boat to be proud of for both appearance 
ind performanme. A genuine Kennebee value. Ask for | 
catalog showing this and other power boats, canoes, 
rowboats, equipment; also name of nearest dealer 

yy boats $90 up, Canoes 

$52 Sailboats $119 up 

THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 

| Dept. 19 Waterville, Maine 










on your boat 


Ow, only $87.75 buys 
an outboard motor of 
famous Elto make — the 
Elto “Fisherman” — 2 
cylinder, 4 horsepower, 
sturdy, reliable, quiet... 
Gives speed up to 10 miles an 
pees on family and fishing 
— faster on canoes and 
light hulls. Specially designed 
for perfect operation at slowest 
trolling speed. Height instant- 
ly adjustable for shallow water 
running. Tilts automatically. 
Dependable battery ignition—easy, positive starting. 
Send for Elto catalog describing this and 8 other out- 
standing Elto values — —— an 8 H. P. “twin” 
for $128.50, an 18 H. P., inder “Quad” for 
— 00. Write today. ELTOD DIVISION, Outboard 
ors Corporation, 3227 N. 
anh 5 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











PIONEER METAL BOATS ARE BETTER 
Never dry out, crack or warp—always ready to use. 
Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 
the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 
which has been the leader in quality for twenty years. 


PIONEER OFFERS BETTER BOATS FOR LESS 
MONEY 


15 Models in 55 Sizes 
PIONEER Pat SINKABLE METAL BOATS ARE 
DEPENDABLE—DU RABLE—SAFE 
Write today 4y new 3-color catalogue and see some real 
values. 
PIONEER BANSFASTURING COMPANY 
628 Perry Street. Middlebury, Indiana 










When Writing Adv ertisers 
_Plea. re ¢ Mention Outdoor Life 

























Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for Pi { all sizes; non-sinkable, 
stronger than wood; used by U, 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
Catalogue. Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Ceo., 490 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘*The Finest Outboard Motor in The World’’ 


Cross 4 Cyele Outboard Motor 


A 
At last! 












A new slow trolling speed—a quiet motor. 
Ideal Fishing and Hunting Motor 

The Cross, through 4 cycle design, sets entirely new 
standards of economy, performance and dependability. 
Operates perfectly at from 100 to 4500 r. p. m. Always 
starts easily. The only quiet motor. Ideal hunting and 
fishing equipment for fresh and salt water. 


Saves 90% Oil—50% Gas 
Built like your auto engine and just as flexible and de- 
pendable. No mixing of oil and gas. Two qts. oil 
last 50 hours. 114 gal. gas per hour. Saves 50c per 
hour. Pressure oil system to bearings. Weighs but 
95 Ibs. DEALERS: 
Valuable territory open for 1932—wire today. 


Cross Motor Sales Corporation 
4481 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


F. O.B. 
Detroit 
New 1932 Cross *‘Sea- 
gull” 4 Cycle, Twin 


Cylinder, Class C 
Outboard Motor 





GET YOUR HUNTING BOOKS FROM THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


y Unfold jou; soc anaShove Off 

























Toss your Acme into your car or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the 
water, unfold it and in six to eight minutes you can shove off. That’s what you can 
do when you own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. An Acme will do anything a wood 
or steel boat will do—and even more. They are lighter, easier to handle and just as 
safe. They won't snag, tear or leak. They are built for rough usage and will carry 


loads up to 1200 Ibs. 
Square Sterns for Outboard 
Many Models to Choose From Motors Best on the Market 


Over forty years’ experience building Acmes. Sold.the world over with money-back guarantee. Mail the coupon and 
* get the facts. Learn how they are built and just 


From ) hat they can do. Why they are the ideal bout 








1S for your fishing, hunting and outing =e 
wins ; ng, ee Gown to ven bottom. WHERE TO- The Acme Folding Boat Co., 
, THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., 46 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

46 Ash st. ‘ See Ohio. Sond por ate on your line of Folding 

anadian setre ‘ 
— oe “ iat ath aa ie Simei die hie 

St. and No.... 
City and State. . 



























size—range in price from $145 to $250, th 
average being $180.28. 

Class C motors—not including the smalle: 
ones which are, for our purposes, throw: 
in with Class B—range in price fron 
$220 to $285, the average being $251.55. 

There are so few of the larger motors. 
and the performance is so nearly alike on 
the larger boats to which they are adapted 
that I am throwing them all into one grow 
ranging in price from $325 to $375, th 
average being $345. 

Classes B, C, and the larger motors ar: 
offered with electric starters. The extra 
cost for this runs from $50 to $75 but i 
not included in the averages cited above. 


AS HAS been explained, it is not possib! 
to group the boats closely into classes 
However, it is assumed that the man wh 
buys a lightweight motor also buys 
smaller, cheaper boat, while he who invest 
in one of the larger motors finds it neces 
sary to have a larger boat at least, and 
usually a considerably more expensive on 
It is possible to get a good flat-bottom, 
home-made, fisherman’s boat—usually lo 
cally made—for from $40 up. Or, one cai 


| get a fairly good rowboat for around $75 


if he is near enough to the boat factory 
And of course, one can spend up to $200 for 
a boat without any difficulty. For the pur 
poses of this compilation, I am going to plac« 
the boat figure for the lightweights at $75 

Limit Class A motors will drive boats 
ranging in price from $85 to $165, averag 
ing $138.56. This general class of boat 
(the racers and hydroplanes are not con- 
sidered) will carry about five passengers, 
will weigh about 180 pounds, and will travel 
according to the builders’ advertising, at 
from 10 to 15 miles per hour. Since the 
hydroplane is not in the picture, I would 
much rather choose the lower limit of 10 
miles per hour for this class, and even then 
it might not be attained very often with a 
full complement of five passengers. 

Class B motors will take care of boats 
ranging in price from $175 to $230, averag- 
ing $208.81. This average boat will carry 
six passengers comfortably and the speed 
range figures out from 18 to 24 miles per 
hour. Here again, the hydroplane is ex 
cluded from the list and the writer is 
skeptical of the speeds mentioned. A good 
average speed for one of these boats with 
six passengers with a high-power Class B 
motor would be around 14 or 15 miles per 
hour at the most. Of course, a light boat, 
with a V bottom and quite wide beam, and 
only one passenger, will plane partially or 
wholly and thus be able to get up to the 
speeds claimed. 

Class C motors will handle boats rang 
ing in price from $250 to $415, averaging 
$298.55. This average boat should carry 
seven passengers comfortably at, it is 
claimed, from 25 to 32 miles per hour. Same 
comment on speeds attainable apply her 


ARGER motors can take care of even 
larger and better boats, carrying moré 
passengers, running at even higher speeds. 
It is very difficult to group these boats t 
get an average picture. For the purposes 
of comparison, however, an average price of 
$400 for the boat is assumed. 

And now it is possible to present som 
round figures on the cost of the boat and 
motor—the outfit. The figures are neither 
the highest nor the lowest. There is a wide 
range possible to fit the tastes and pocket 
books of nearly everybody. In the light- 
weight class, for example, take the motor 
of lowest price, $99.75, and add the cost 
of a low price, flat-bottom, fisherman's 
boat, $45—and there is an outfit for only 
$144.75. But take the highest priced motor 
in this class, $160, and add the cost of a 
really fine but miniature runabout, $165, 
and the outfit is worth $325. One manu- 
facturer offers a motor at $109 and a fin 
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cA Great 


Outboard Motor 


for the 
Great Outdoors” 


at 


This new feather- $ 00 
weight Caille is a 
world beater for 


power and compact- 


ness. It’s designed for sportsmen—and fits 
their needs to a “T”. Can be packed, portaged 
or carried anywhere—weighs only 34 Ibs. This 
husky 4 H. P. motor will drive a heavy rowboat 
8 to 9 miles per hour—has actually planed a 
speed dink 16 m p. h. It’s just built for you— 
can’t be beat for value—offers everything any 
other outboard does at the lowest price in out- 
board history. Try it out yourself with the Caille 
5 day free trial plan. Get all the facts today. 





Seven Other 
New Models 


Caille quality-built 
motors range from 
10 to 23 H. P. fea- 
turing Multi-Flex 
Control fully de- 
scribed in booklet. 





Day Free 
Seat Plan 


Caille now offers you a chance w 
try the “79,” oF any other Caille 
outboard model for five days on 
your ewn proving grounds—nwv 
strange attached. 






Caille Motor Company 


6355 Second Blvd. 


AABAAAABBRBSBEEEE EEE E EEE EE SE ES |S |S 


Detroit, Michigan 


Send complete prices and information to: 


Name. 





Address___. 








ncn 2 2 SS SS SS SO SE 
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City and State__. 
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boat made for motor propulsion at $135 
making the outfit only $244. 

In general, however, the cost of a repre- 
sentative outfit in each class—without add- 
ing freight charges—is about as follows: 





MRI sisisiisaisiciastiaitisaiaocesias $195 
Class A (limit) 300 
Sane 390 
OS eee ee 550 
Large MOtors. .....ccceoscoceossees- 745 


I think it is well to repeat here—for the 
benefit of those who may be 


less, or a great deal more, than shown 


above, according to the needs, the desires, | 


| and the purse of the buyer. 


| certain services but it just cannot be done. | 





The speed range and the average pas- 


senger carrying ability of each class has 
already been mentioned. From the first- 
cost standpoint, the boater may now con- 
sult his bank balance and his budget to 
determine what outfit to buy. 
definitely recommend certain outfits for 
No automobile man can tell a prospective 
motor car purchaser whether he should have 
a seven passenger, custom sedan, or a cheap 
midget with four wheels and a steering 
gear, because he does not and cannot know 
what all the circumstances are. 


UT beyond the first cost one must look 

to the cost of operation. Here again it 
is rather hard to be specific because the fuel 
consumption of a given motor will vary on 
every boat, with every operator, with every 
change of load in the boat, and sometimes 
without any apparent reason at all. A 
rather good comparison of the classes can 
be had, however. 

It is likely that there is not a great deal 
of difference in the specific economy of 
different motors of the same type. I mean 
by that if one motor, of the two-cycle type, 
delivers 1 horsepower for one hour on a 
given amount of fuel mixture, then an- 
other motor of the same type will consume 
about the same amount of fuel to do the 
same amount of work. This does not hold 
true as between the two-cycle type of mo- 
tor and the four-cycle type, however, for 


the four-cycle motor is much more econom- 


ical, particularly in oil consumption. 
Assuming, then that a Class B motor 
of the service type developing around 10 
to 12 actual brake horsepower under serv- 
ice conditions, and rated at its maximum 
power of around 14 or 15 horsepower, will 
use about 2 gallons of fuel mixture in 1% 


hours of full throttle operation, and that | 


gasoline costs 20 cents per gallon and oil 
$1 per gallon, then the cost of operation 
for one hour will be around 80 cents, pos- 
sibly a bit less. 

Figuring back to other sizes, and check- 
ing against actual known performances, we 
get the following costs per hour for wide 
open or full throttle operation: 


Light motors ........ 20 to 25 cents 
2 See 40 to 50 cents 
2) 70 to 80 cents 
I Niet tesa 110 to 125 cents 
Large motors ......140 to 240 cents 


slightly | 
alarmed at the above figures—that an out- | 
fit in a given class may cost considerably | 


I wish it | 
were possible to be more specific and _ to | 
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A BOAT FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 








The Camp Mate, the new Mullins 
shallow draft, inboard powered motor 
boat, gives a new meaning to power 
boating. The Camp Mate runs wher- 
ever there is 10 inches of water. It 
goes places that motor boats or out- 
boards have never gone before. In 
it you can quickly reach the fishing 
spots and camp sites where you’ve 
formerly had to paddle or row. 


e With a 15%4-foot metal hull, the 
Camp Mate can’t puncture, snag or 
waterlog and it never requires caulk- 
ing. Lifeboat,air chamber construction 
makes it unsinkable. It is powered 
with a 4-cylinder motor developing 
12-15 hp. and speed up to 12 miles per 
hour. It carries you and three pals with 
your full complement 
of fishing or shooting rT ts emcees’ 
gear. Seat backs fold 

down to make a com- 


fortable bed for two. Ff. / 5 


® Write, right now, for complete infor- 
mation about the Camp Mate, and let 
us tell you, too, about the Sea Eagle, 
a 1534-foot metal hull inboard motor 
boat of 45 hp., developing speed up to 
30 miles per hour. The Standard Sea 
Eagle is priced at $695, and it’s the big- 
gest boat value you’ve ever known. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division... 510 Mill Street... Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS 


Consideration has been given in the above | 


to the fact that the larger, higher-speed mo- 


tors require more oil in the mixture than | 


the smaller ones. A _ high-speed motor, 
working at full power, usually requires 2 
pints of oil to each gallon of gasoline, but 
when working at smaller load, or slower 
speed, will be well lubricated on as little 
as 1 pint per gallon. Most of the light- 


weight motors will operate on 1 pint of oil | 


per gallon of gasoline and sometimes less. 

Next comes a guess as to the number of 
hours that an outboard motor is oper- 
ated per season. Some people have a two- 


| @ Please send me complete information about the 
New Sea Eagles.................- the Camp Mate................. ° 





| Name 





Address 





City 








LEVEL RIDING 
in a 


Chris-Craft 


Speed - Power 
Comfort for 


‘795 


Only in Chris-Craft can you souperience 
the joy of LEVEL RIDI More 
speed per ene Smoothness 
and comfort new to motor boating! 

These can be yours in a smart 15 

foot, 6- passonget, 32-mile runabout of 
standard Chris-Craft construction 





none lh. s, Soconty 6793. .»-lessthan 
the cost of a good outboard motor 
assembly. There is also an 18-footerat 
1095, and 21, 25 and 27-footers from 
1795 up (F.O.B.). Ask pour nearest 
dealer to take you LEVEL RIDING. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 











To Far Western Alaska 
For Big Game 


By Theo. R. Hubback 
$3.50 postpaid 

A eportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback 
has given us a story in his new book, 
the reading of which is second only to 
an actual participation in the trip. He 
half encircled the globe going to and 
returning from each of the two trips 
described in this book and was the 
first white sportsman to hunt moose, 
bear, caribou and sheep on the head- 
waters of the Kuskokwim (Hartman 
River country, Alaska), where he and 
his guides lost most of their outfit and 
barely came away with their lives. 

The book contains 67 illustrations, and 
3 maps. Just off the press. Order now, 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

111 E. Hitt St. ount Morris, Ill, 
Lv 

































Giants of the Forest 
By W. S. Chadwick 
5.00 
of our readers have enjoyed Mr. 
stories in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and they will 
get their full share 
of entertainment out 
of this book. Well 
printed, beautifully 
illustrated and 
anthen in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s inimitable 
style. 

Mr. Chadwick has 
had such wide expe- 
rience in the jungles 
that his stories can- 
not help but be 
authentic, and they 
are certainly thrill- 
ing too. Any sports- 
man will feel he has 
worth after reading 


Many 
Chadwick's African 








gotten his money’s 

the book. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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| week vacation and use their motors only 


during that time and then only for short 
runs. On the other hand, some motors are 
used almost continuously the whole summer. 
There really is no average length of season 
for outboard motor users. So instead of 
trying to work on averages, it will be neces- 
sary to take specific conditions. 

Let us assume that the operating season 
is 200 hours. That is a pretty long season, 
you will admit, when it is found that even 
the lightweight motor if operated this 
long, driving a boat at 10 mph., will cover 
2,000 miles; the Class A motor at 15 mph., 
3,000 miles ; Class B at 20 mph., 4,000 miles ; 
Class C at 25 mph., 5,000 miles; and a big 
motor at 35 mph., no less than 7,000 miles. 

Now, figure a five-year, useful life for 
the outfit (it should be much more but the 
value may be greatly depreciated by mis- 
use, accident, or obsolesence) and depreciate 
the first cost 20 per cent. Figure the cost 
of operation per hour as previously ex- 
plained, using average figures for each 
class. Figure a nominal amount for repairs 
—say, $5 for the smaller motors up to $20 
for the largest ones, per year or season. 
Then, for a 200-hour season—motor wide 
open, remember—and with every cost in the 
figure, is: 


Lightweight .......... $ 90 per season 
Class A. ..cccccocceeeeeee 155 per season 
a ... 240 per season 
Class C .... 360 per season 
OO EEE 510 per season 





If these costs per season are then divided 
by the miles traveled, the cost per mile 
figures out at 4% cents for the light- 
rt. 7% 5% cents Class A; 6 cents Class 

7% cents Class C; and 7% cents for 
4 large motors, 

It is to be expected that the cost per mile 
would be higher for the larger boats. The 
speed of the large outfit is three and one- 
half times that of the lightweight boat and 
the power is about nine times greater. 


[* A shorter season—say, 100 hours—is 
figured, then the cost per mile is some- 
what greater owing to the fixed, unvary- 
ing, overhead charge which applies no mat- 
ter how far or how much the motor is run. 

It is doubtful whether very many people 
have the courage to figure what their motor 
car transportation costs per year. I refer 
particularly, to those who own and operate 
an automobile for pleasure and convenience. 
And I am inclined to believe that if all the 
truth were known, a great many of those 
cars which are classed as “necessary” would 
fall within that classification. At any rate, 
only those with carefully prepared budgets 
can know very accurately what it costs to 
own and operate an automobile. 

The writer knows of a medium priced car 
which is driven about 6,000 miles per year. 
It is now old enough so that its value is 
greatly depreciated from the first cost—so 
an annual depreciation of $150 seems ade- 
quate although it is much lower than if 
the car were new. Including gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs, insurance, and depreciation 
(no garage rent), as well as taxes and li- 
cense, the yearly cost is very close to $400. 
And that, on the basis of 6,000 miles per 
year, is 6% cents per mile. It it were 
run twice the distance, the cost would 
come down to 4% cents per mile. 

This automobile cost is cited as a compari- 
son with the boating costs already figured 
out and to show that the cost of owning 
and operating an outboard motor boat is not 
exorbitant. In fact, it is questionable 
whether there is any other form of out- 
door recreation in which the whole family 
can participate, which costs less providing 
one is within reasonable distance of boating 
water. Those words “reasonable distance” 
mean something altogether different than 
they did just a few years ago. The auto- 


' mobile now brings 40 miles to an hour’s 








Deduct $3 for points west 
of Rocky Mountains 


A SAFE, STURDY CRAFT FOR WORK OR PLAY 


14 feet long, 48 inches beam, depth 18 inches. Com- 
pletely manufactured ready to assemble with bolts, 
brass screws, and one pair oar locks. Shipping weight 
175 pounds. Packed in fiber carton. 6!4 foot var- 
nished spruce oars $4.00 per pair extra. 16 foot Sprig— 
proportionately larger—two sets locks. Weight 215 
pounds, $27.75. 


SWIFT AND STEADY 


Made throughout of clear, dry Pacific Coast Sitka 
spruce—toughest known wood for itsweight. The Sprig 
is cut on trim lines to ride high in the water. Rows 
easily and is ideally adapted for an outboard motor. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE 


The Sprig comes to you knocked down, with detailed, 
illustrated chart for assembling. Every piece num- 
bered. All hardware furnished. Assembling is a pleas- 
ant, interesting job that anyone can do, and thereby 
pocket a handsome saving. 
ENJOY WATER SPORTS 
Get yours NOW by taking advantage of this greatest 
boat value ever offered. Order direct today. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folaer on request. 
References any bank 
BOAT DEPARTMENT 


National Tank & Pipe Co. 
Division M & M Woodworking Company 
Kenton Station, Dept. B-2, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Three models and four lengths. Includi nop 
canoes, 


Row- 





$3 
and up 
Improved models. Safe ond qrewenthy. Strong and durable. Easy to 
row and handie with oars 


Motor 
$495 





Teempese World- Boats. 16-ft. TVT Model 
uae ull Tenet» nd Bs to 3 poe, A by engine with electric starter 
io staSed. © ane per bour. 18-ft, mahogany sedan 

us 


i att 





picts te Ene of real fast, safe and omnes boats for family use. Also 
fastest ageing models. ‘Only aaa Outboards have ful! ag 
spray rails. Keep occupants o f boat perfectly dry in rough w 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY-—PROMPT queen . 
58) Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. LEither Place] CORTLAND, N.Y~ 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 
Standard of its class—Built by Dan Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog Free 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antonie, 33 South Wabash Ave. 








Se me ek, 








driving. The trailer, or the roof of the 
car, carries the light boat and motor. Be- 
fore the outboard motor in its modern form 
and the automobile were so available, boat- 
ing was altogether different, not only in 
mode and method, but in cost as well. 

3ut today almost anybody—at least any- 
body who can afford a vacation trip of any 
consequence—can own his own boat and get 
untold value from it in outdoor life and 
recreation. After all, what does the cost 
amount to—being so very low—when the 
results are considered? 


Editorial Note: Freight costs on boats have 
not been figured in the above tabulations and com- 
putations. Unfortunately, boat freight rates are 
very high—many believe they are much too high 
under present conditions. So that the reader 
may get at least a sketchy idea of the freight 
costs, assume a boat factory located in Wisconsin: 


The freight cost per 100 pounds to the points | 
shown are as follows: (Approximate and aver- | 
age) 

California $8.50; Towa (central) $3.20; Kansas 
$6.50; Missouri $3.50; Texas $8.50; Dakotas 
$5. 

One living in the East would find it best to 
buy from an _ Eastern factory—freight then 


amounting from $2.50 to $5 per 100 pounds de- 
pending on location. 


TheO utboard 
Service Station 


Building a V-bottom Boat 
Question :—I planned to build a_ 16-foot 
V-type outboard motor boat for fishing and hunt 
salt water. Although I know 





have 


ing purposes in 


very little about the construction of boats, I am 
confident enough that I can build this boat with 
a little help. I would greatly appreciate it if 


you could send me advice or inform me as 
to where I might obtain clear and reliable infor 


mation on the subject—H. R. R., Texas. 


any 


Answer:—Let me say right off, that I do not 
favor an attempt of this sort very much unless 
the builder has had considerable experience and 
has the A V-bottom boat 
may look simple but in reality it is just as diffi- 
cult to build as a round-bottom boat. Hardly any 
of the planks are straight on either edge, for 
example. It is pretty nearly necessary to lay out 
full sized patterns for every piece in the boat 
and it is that the right materials be 
procured. itself is sometimes 
difficult. 

I am going to suggest to you, therefore, that 
trying to build a boat “from the 
ground up” as it were, that you plan on build 
boat of the knock-down type. The 
are all cut to the directions for 
bling are clear and complete; you save consider- 
able, not only in the cost of the boat but also in 


necessary equipment. 


essential 


That in 


quite 


instead of 


ing a pieces 


shape; assem- 


the freight, as this type is shipped as lumber; the 


materials are selected, each piece being of the 
right kind of wood and properly designed; and 
when you get through with it you have a real 
boat. A strictly home-made job might be quite 


disappointing, both in cost and in appearance and 
performance. 


You will find knock-down boats advertised in 
this magazine. If you still think you want to 
build from the plans, you will also find plans 
advertised. Personally, I would either buy a 
complete boat or else one of the knock-down 
type. You'll find it better in the long run 
Editor. 





Be a sport, throw back the little f ellows 
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A sHIP ON 
YOUR SHOULDER 





WitH your pack on your back, you can carry 
this craft from one lake into another. It’s so light 


and neatly balanced that portage is easy. You 
can get ’way back into the woody wilderness, by 
water ... hunt and fish from a canoe, like an 
Indian, A canoe’s a complete vacation! 

Old Towns are the real thing. Authentic Indian 
models are built of tough, light wood covered 
with canvas. They handle easily, like a birch-bark 

nimble and fast. They’re strong to last 
through years of use. 

It is easy to carry an Old Town Canoe on your 
car. Send for a free catalog. It shows many 
models (1932 prices lowered to $63)—paddling, 
sailing, square stern and sponson. Also outboard 
boats, including big, fast, all-wood family models. 
Rowboats; dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1354 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old:Town Canoes” 





Ship Model Making 


Volume I 


HOW TO MAKE 
WORTHWHILE MODELS 
OF DECORATIVE SHIPS 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





Profusely illustrated, practical book with 


scale drawings of every part. 


Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete details 
The author is a recognized authority on ship 
model making, and his book contains every 
detail from start to finish. 


May 


Each volume $2.50, postpaid 
chased separately 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 


be pur- 








Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 








Star Non-sinkable 
Metal Boats Cost 
Less. Last Longer. 





| -—_ 
A complete line of flat and semi-round bottom for rowing and light 
outboard moter. Special Vee Bottom and semi-round bottom 
outboard motor boata. 

Star Metal Boats will not dry out and leak. Very little up-keep. 
Prices within the reach of all. Catalog Free 


STAR TANK & BOAT . 
Dept. 8 OAT CO 











Goshen, ind. 
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GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE 


OUR Vacation Time Is Precious — 

don’t waste half of it paddling a boat 
when a Neptune will ‘put’ you there and 
‘put’ you back. Now with such a low 
price most anyone can own a NEPTUNE 
Outboard Motor. ‘These motors are made 
of the best materials by skilled workmen. 
Just because the price is low does not mean 
that you are not getting the best outboard 
value on the market. 


Neptune Junior ~--~-~- $ 86.50 
Neptune Improved --- 99.75 
Neptune Master ~~--~ 158.50 


Send the coupon for further details. Com- 
pare Neptune specifications with higher 
priced motors and see what a big value we 


offer. 


MUNCIE GEAR CO., DEPT. L 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 1350 BROADWAY 

































HIS story will have reference to up- 

land shooting only. The duck gun will 

be handled separately. The boring or 
choking that any particular man needs de- 
pends on a number of things, as: the game 
he shoots, the amount of his skill, and the 
weight and gauge of his gun. 

Though nature has done a good deal for 
some of us, yet a man’s skill depends 
primarily on the amount of practice he can 
get. For example, how any youngster can 
manage to get practice enough to make a 
good duck shot of himself today, I do not 
know. It is pretty much the same with 
other game. In my time, I have killed as 
many quail in one day as I have this year 
during the entire season. How anybody can 
learn to hit quail without hitting them, I 
do not know. It is up to us to do the best 
we can, and among other things that we 
might do, is select a gun and a degree of 
choke in it which 
will balance what- 
ever skill we may 
have. 

Incidentally, 
speaking of what we 





ote 
conducted by 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


a bag, and so aimed that the bag of shot 
would strike under the jack, whereupon 
the bag burst on hitting the ground, the 
shot raised from the contact, and the rab- 
bit was killed. 


| SPEAKING of patterns it is difficult 
to get away from the gun. The only 
guns really needed in upland shooting are 
the 20, 16, and 12. I have heard of men 
who were very determined about shooting 
a 10 gauge cylinder weighing 7 pounds. 
That is all right, if the shooter will stick 
to 3% drams of power and 1% ounce of 
shot, but if he takes a notion to put a 
modern progressive powder load into that 
gun, 154 ounces of shot, either he will 
collect on an accident policy or his wife will 
on a life insurance. The other side is that 
some good shot may decide that a 28 bore 
is the gun for him, and he is perfectly en- 





What Pattern Do We Need? 






he feels at the end of a hard day, he won't 
like an upland gun which weighs more than 
7% pounds. Of course men differ, and a 
husky youngster of twenty can carry a 9- 
pound gun all day and come in fresher than 
a forty-year-old can with a 6-pound gun. 
At that, there is no need of becoming a pack 
mule in order to bag small birds. 

Within the limit of 7% pounds, granted 
we do fix upon any such limit, 12 bores can 
be had in double guns or in pump guns with 
26-inch barrels, carrying 2 shells in the 
magazine—a 3-shot gun being all we need. 
Now this 7% pound 12 bore is really better 
adapted to 1% ounces than to anything 
heavier. It makes up into a fine combina- 
tion, too, 3 drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot, in a 7 to 7%4 pound 12 bore. 
The English go a bit farther by reducing 
the weight of the gun to 6% and 6% 
pounds, and the charge of shot to 1 1/16 
ounces sometimes to 
I ounce, backed by a 
light powder charge. 
The gun_ probably 
serves them well, 
particularly in driv- 


have to shoot, one- en game _ shooting 
third of the men j where the birds may 
who write me about No. 4 ejector Ithaca, 20 gauge, 28-inch barrels, with elevated ventilated rib, rubber be sent over the 


guns wish to know 
what gun and what 
load to use for rabbit shooting. That 
about tells the story of how scarce game 
really is, for in an older day we used to 
shave a contempt for rabbits. Understand, 
I hold that rabbit shooting is good fun, and 
any man is justified in shooting whatever he 
can find in the way of game—I shoot Eng- 
lish sparrows when I can’t find anything 
else, which is often enough. 

We are not going to dwell particularly on 
rabbit guns, but, looking back, the best 
rabbit shot that I remember used a muzzle- 
loading 9 gauge, throwing 1% ounce of 
No. 4 shot. That was all the load he ever 
did use, and his gun was probably a plain 
cylinder. Long range or short, open or 
brush, he killed the rabbit. ; 

I have curiously noted his pattern in the 
snow, when he had killed a rabbit at 50 
yards. The first shot began to hit the snow 
at 25 yards from the gun, then traveled 
right on up to the rabbit and for 25 yards 
beyond. That ought to give somebody a hint 
as to what he needs in a rabbit gun, for, 
looking at the marks in the snow, it ap- 
peared a rabbit would have been killed any- 
where between 25 and 75 yards from the gun. 

Anyhow, as to the rabbits, while No. 4 
shot might not be the best, yet there is no 
need in rabbit shooting of any shot smaller 
than 6s—a rabbit is 
a bigger beast than 
a duck, and No. 6 
shot will pattern on 


a duck up to 60 
yards. One man 
wrote me of a 


scheme he had for 
killing jack rabbits 
at 100 yards. He 
sewed the shot into 


recoil pad, ivory sights, selective single trigger; weight 64% pounds 


titled to satisfy his fancy, even if he goes to 
a .410. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
there isn’t a thing that a 28 will do that a 
20 won’t do better. Therefore, for the 
present, we will say that the gun is to bea 
12, 16, or 20. 

The question keeps bobbing up, will the 
20 kill as far as the 16, and the answer 
is that it will not. Same way with the 16; 
it is outranged by a 12. However, all that 
applies pretty much to duck shooting. We 
are speaking now of upland birds, and the 
slight difference in the range of a 20, a 16, 
and a 12 will have little effect on the day’s 
bag. In the old days, when small bore guns 
were less in use than they are now, 12 
gauge guns were often used with 1 ounce 
of shot, and nobody thought he was much 
handicapped by having reduced the charge. 
In the same way the light 12 bore guns 
were generally shot with 1% of shot, 
which the 16 bore handles just as well. I 
suspect that upon the whole, using 1 ounce 
of shot or 1% ounce of shot, on such birds 
as quail, woodcock and snipe, while the 
heavy load was bagging ten birds the light 
load would get nine. Get below an ounce 
of shot and I wouldn’t say that. 

If a man will consult his own feelings 
in the matter, and particularly the way 





The Remington Sportsman, 3-shot, 16 gauge, with raised ventilated rib 


shooter’s head from 
30 to 40 feet high. 
For our own use the 12 bore in a weight 
of 7% pounds is not far wrong for all 
kinds of upland shooting. 

I have chosen to illustrate the patterns 
of a 16 bore gun. This is a medium bore, 
medium weight, medium charge upland 
game gun. No more effective gun need be 
desired for the purpose. As a rule it weighs 
from % to % pound less than a light 12. 
The load should be the same as that used 
in the light 12, 1% ounces of shot, which 
it handles with precisely the same effective- 
ness as the larger bore. The gun comes in 
self-loader, in pumps, and in double guns. 
This is the largest gauge that I would 
advise for upland shooting in an automatic. 


HE automatic 12 weighs too much and 

is a handicap rather than an advantage. 

In a 16 automatic, preference might be 
given to the three-shot models, because bal- 
ance and weight are less disturbed by two 
shots in the magazine than by four or five. 
In quail, grouse and like shooting it is rare 
that three shots will be fired in succession. 
The pump guns will come a little lighter, 
down to 6% pounds, and also should come 
in three-shot models. In pumps and auto- 
matics, 28-inch barrels are long enough, and 
26-inch about as good. In double barrels 
the weights will run 

from 6 to 7 pounds, 

as ordered. Barrel 

lengths from 26 to 

/ 30 inches. A 30-inch 

, double is really con- 

' giderably shorter 

over all than a 28- 
inch pump or auto- 
i matic. I have no in- 
tion here of point- 
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AGAIN its 


WINCHESTER 






STAYNLESS CENTER FIRE CARTRIDGES 


Winchester has again demonstrated its leadership by from ground glass and any other harmful abrasive. 
the development of the greatest center fire primer 
in history. In this new primer all mercury is elimi- 
nated. Yet the complete advantages of Staynless (non- 
corrosive) priming are maintained. Winchester has 
thus achieved the long sought ideal—vastly improved fires and other forms of mal-functioning under extremes of 
stability — greater sensitivity —maximum reloading heat and humidity and also of cold. After months of storage 
possibilities—longer barrel accuracy life—with the under temperature of 90° to 100° and with 90 per cent 
freedom from rust of Staynless. humidity not a single mis-fire has been found. Exhaustive 
testsof the primer when frozen have also disclosed no mis-fires. 

























This epoch-making new primer brings you these 
highly important advantages: 


Greatly increased stability — Absence of mis-fires, hang- 





During the world war attention was focused upon 
the marked effect of climatic changes on mercuric- jycregsed sensitivity — Insuring dependable functioning 
primed cartridges. The remedy was furnished by Win- even in arms developing weak action because of mechan- 
chester in its famous non-mercuric primer which was Soak enuiiiiines ot thee elinets of cntuns oh. 

adopted by the government for its standard. This 

Winchester primer demonstrated its remarkable sta- Full reloading possibilities — For the first time since the 


ones. ——e" introduction of non-corrosive priming in center fire cartridges 

, bility under climatic changes as well as unexcelle . nee wey & . 5 
accuracy. uniformity anil wer virtually unlimited reloading is made possible. The amalga- 
- E 7 mation and subsequent brittleness of the cartridge case 


In its new non-mercuric Staynless primer, Winchester that prevents repeated reloading is prevented by the elimina- 
has now even excelled the ballistic excellences of its tion of the mercury. 

great war primer. In addition to the elimination of Longer barrel accuracy — The new primer also reduces 
the mercury content the new primer is absolutely free barrel erosion and so prolongs the accuracy life of the barrel. 


WE UNHESITATINGLY SAY THIS NEW PRIMER IS IN ALL RESPECTS THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY AND BEST CENTER FIRE PRIMER EVER PRODUCED 


We have proved this not only in the laboratory but in actual service for we 
have been using this primer in our regular production for some months. 


Now available in the popular rifle, pistol and revolver sizes. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Guns and Ammunition e Flashlights and Batteries e Fishing Tackle e Ice and Roller Skates e Cutlery e Tools 











( WINS ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIP 
WITH A PERFECT SCORE « 


, 






That is the re- 
markable record 
made by Major J. S. 
Hatcher with the new 
7” heavy barrel H. & 
R. Single Shot at the 
British Championship 
of 1931. 

Although of revolver length, bal- 
ance, and weight, the accuracy of 
this new pistol is only equalled by 
the finest match rifles, and unlike 
ordinary pistols, it is fitted with 
a speed action, adjustable trigger 
pull, auto-ejector and adjustable 
sights. For it can be supplied any 
one of five different stocks, 


Every shooter finds this pistol as Major 
Hatcher reports—‘‘Extremely accurate, 
and wonderfully easy to shoot.” 


Mail the coupon today for illustrated Folder. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. 8 Worcester, Mass. 
Without obligation, please send me descriptive 

cireular 

ne 

Address (Street) 





(City & State) 


\ 





J 








BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write fer copy. 


cal 





~ ESTABLISHED 1868 
4730 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 








for LEVER ACTION RIFLES | 


| given serious consideration, shooting quali- 
MAR- | 


WINCHESTERS 86, 94, 95, 55. 
LIN 95, REMINGTON 14, all calibers 
These sights bring aperture close to 


eye, give longer sighting base and im- 
proved accuracy over factory sights 


No. 38 and No. 21 


No. 38 hunting sight 
with close windage 
and elev. adjustments. 
Sturdy and practical. 
No, 21 same as No. 38 
except no windage adj. 
No. 38 $6.50. No. 21 
$5.00. Dise. 50 






sight. Elev 
Locks 
Dise_ re- 
giving larger 
for fast 
$5.00. 


2A Tang 
adjustable. 
upright 
moves, 

aperture 
shooting. 
No. 6 replaces factory 


rear sight Bar with 
ivory center and wide 


V notch. Both leaves 
fold down. Handy 
for alignment check 
$1.75. 

5B reversible front 
sight Globe and 
ivory bead 1.75 


Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





diffe rence, 


| a very light gun. 
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No. 1. 


Pattern of Browning, full choke, 
in 30-inch circle 


ing out the advantages of one style of 
gun over another. The 16 can of course be 
used with 1 ounce of shot, and that might 
be advisable where guns weigh under 634 
pounds or the shot are smaller in size than 
7%. Heavy charges of small shot tend to 
lead the gun, particularly if soft shot are 
used, 

The 20 bore man is not materially handi- 
capped so long as he shoots 1 ounce of shot. 
His ounce of shot might not throw quite 
so dense a pattern with a given degree of 
choke as the 16 or the 12, but in the course 
of a season on quail, snipe, woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, he will hardly notice the 
On the other hand, he is gain- 
ing in weight and perhaps in the rapidity 
with which he can get into action. Guns in 
their kinds and models are the same as have 
been mentioned for the 16. There is this 
about the 20 that ought to be considered: 
Take a 16 that normally weighs 7 pounds, 
and then add a few features which might be 
liked, such as soft rubber butt plate, raised, 
or solid rib, and away goes your scheme 
for keeping down the weight. A soft rubber 
butt plate will often add 3 to 4 ounces to 
the weight of a gun, and the raised rib 
would do the same thing—right then and 
there you are approaching a 12 bore in 
weight. But take a 20 bore with a normal 
weight of 6 pounds, and you can add any- 
thing you desire, and still come out with 
This ability to add spe- 
cial features and still come through with a 
light piece is the one advantage that I can 
see in a 20 bore, and it is something to be 


ties being so nearly the same. 


Now we are coming to the patterns for 
upland shooting. These include full 
choke, model choke, quarter choke, and im- 
proved cylinder. I doubt if any other de- 
grees of choke are needed. The full or plain 
cylinder is too open for anything except 
brush shooting, and even then the loss will 
exceed the gain, because very often a shot 
will be taken at 30 yards, whereupon, no 
matter the hold, the bird won’t be hurt. A 
plain cylinder covers a 30-inch circle at 20 
yards. 

Now this is a strange thing about pat- 
terns: They are deadly at a certain distance 
and beyond that are useless. We might 
think that every now and then a little group 


of shot would go along and kill quite be-' 


yond the ordinary range of the pattern, but 
that happens very seldom. I recall that 





once when shooting quail with a cylinder 
bored 12, I ran into a pack of chickens. It 
was winter and the chickens more or less 
wild. I found that I never could stop a 
chicken beyond 25 yards, except when 
shooting 1% ounces of No. 4 shot and then 
30 yards was the limit. 

Trap shooters advise a pattern filling a 
30-inch circle, at the distance the bird is 
taken. The English gunner says the same 
thing, a 30-inch circle filled evenly at the 
average distance at which the bird is taken. 
I'd add a bit to that by saying that, having 
found the distance at which the gun fills a 
30-inch circle, pattern will go 5 yards be- 
yond that with certainty and not much 
farther. Therefore if you have a gun which 
fills a 30-inch circle at 20 yards, that being 
the distance for which the gun was in- 
tended, it will do well at 25 yards and be- 
come uncertain afterwards. 

I am also rather doubtful if we ever do 
need a full choke gun in upland shooting, 
though it is customary to specify one barrel 
improved cylinder or one barrel modified 
choke and the other full choke. A darn 
sight better quail gun is one with both bar- 
rels improved cylinder, this because of the 
hurried way in which the second barrel 
is whipped in. 

Why the full choke? 
to say, 


Nobody 


Somebody is sure 


“T need the full choke for squirrels.” 
need any 


should ever kind of a 





No. 2. Pattern of Browning, modified 


choke, in 30-inch circle 


shotgun for squirrel shooting. Where does 
the sport come in when shooting a little 
squirrel sitting up in a tree with the flaring 
pattern of a shotgun. Shotguns are no 
more adapted to squirrel shooting than they 
are to deer shooting and buckshot. Squirrels 
and deer are rifle game. 

OW, about shooting upland game with 

a full choke gun. Of course it can be 
done. I shot a full choked 20 bore all 
through the nineties, and followed it with 
a full choked 28. Take a look at the pat- 
terns and you will see that it can be done. 
The spread of a full choked pattern, at least 
of the one shown in Diagram 1, is 14 inches 
at 20 yards, and turning to Diagram 4, the 
improved cylinder, the spread is a 24-inch 
pattern at 20 yards. A shot as wide of 
center as 7 inches will kill with the full 
choke, while a shot as wide of the center as 
12 inches will kill with the improved cylin- 
der, and that is all the difference, a 5-inch 
difference in accuracy of holding. Naturally 
when you hit every time with the improved 





An L. C. Smith 20 gauge for brush shooting; standard, it has 28-inch barrels and weighs 
6 pounds, 2 ounces 
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No.3 Pattern of Browning, 55 per cent, 
quarter choke, in 30-inch circle 


cylinder you won't miss every time with the 
full choke, but some birds will be missed. 

The trouble with a full choke as I found 
it, was that too many birds, speaking of 





quail, were feathered and not killed. That | 


is due to the fairly wide fringe that extends 


about the centered pattern. That fringe | 
simply does mischief, and while three birds | 
in five struck might be fairly riddled, one | 


in five would be feathered and not killed. 


Anyhow, in my own shooting, I found more | 
birds feathered and not killed with a full | 


choke than with any other boring except a 


plain cylinder. I have, therefore, discarded | 
the full choke for upland shooting, though | 


somebody else might need it, as when 
pheasants and prairie chickens are wild. At 


the best, taking standard upland loads, the | 
full choke has no more than 3 yards the ad- | 
vantage in maximum range over the modi- | 
fied choke and the latter makes the shooting | 


both easier and more deadly at moderate 
ranges. 

Diagram 2 is a modified pattern of No. 6 
shot, 20 yards, the distance at which all 
these patterns were shot. This is not a 
particularly good pattern, but it was shot 


for the purpose of illustrating this article, | 


and only one shot was fired, as is true of 
the others. In this pattern some few shot 
apparently clung to the wad and were car- 
ried low. However, the pattern covers an 
18-inch circle at 20 yards with the true 
spread. It will spread over a 30-inch circle 
at 35 yards and is a good trap pattern. 
Following the rule mentioned of patterns 
being effective 5 yards beyond where they 
cover a 30-inch circle, this pattern should 
extend to 40 yards on quail, doves, wood- 
cock, grouse and pheasants. It will kill 
ducks and the larger birds at 45 yards. 
No closer pattern is required in upland 
shooting. 


IAGRAM 3 is the best pattern shown, 

not only as shot but in design. The 
idea is to take the more or less centered 
pattern of the full choke, modified only less 
so in degree, and spread it evenly over a 
20-inch circle at 20 yards, no more dense 
in the center than elsewhere, and with few 
shot going out of the 20-inch. If it is to be 
had in perfection, it is a far more difficult 
pattern to bore for than a full choke. It 
covers a 30-inch circle at 30 yards, and 
should count 55 per cent at 40 yards. It is 
the best pattern obtainable for 16-yard birds 
in trap shooting where the marksman is 
quick on his birds, and is no less the best 
all-round pattern to be had for upland 
shooting. It will tleanly kill quail and 


snipe up to 35 yards, and is effective on | 


ducks, pheasants, and chickens at 40 yards. 
The writer has used it in both barrels of a 
16 gauge for twenty years, and still pre- 
fers it. Not every pattern shot will be as 
good as the one illustrated, but such is the 
intent. It combines with a modified second 
barrel to make up a fine duck gun where 


tOMPENSATOR 
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The New 
“Ideal Deer Rifle” 
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For the Great Army of 


Deer Hunters! 


Barrel especially selected for accu- 
racy and made from Savage Hi- 
Pressure Steel. Nicely tapered of 
medium weight and fitted with 
raised ram Reet sight base. Spe- 
cial design large full pistol grip stock 

ee walnut, hand- 
somely checkered, oil finish. Steel 
butt plate of shotgun design. Lyman 
Windgauge and Elevation adjust- 
ment rear peep sight; Lyman fold- 

f and gold bead front 


Maybe it’s that crafty old Blacktail buck, nappin 
in the Alders . . . or the shy, elusive Whitetail 
ready to hoist his white flag and vanish, phantom- 
like, in the forest, at the slightest warning. But 
WAAR »tgzae®. wherever, whatever the species of deer you hunt, 
ONS “Eee! «the new Savage Model 99RS—the “Ideal Deer 
Rifle”, and the new .250/3000 cartridge with 100 
grain hollow point bullet, will provide shooting 
satisfaction you’ve never known be 

Light to carry—quick to handle—easy to shoot from any posi- 
tion, the Model 99RS embodies all the popular characteristics of 
the “og”, ahammerless, solid breech, lever action repeating rifle, 
famous for 30 years. These new and noteworthy p sora have 


fore. 


sight. eet with government- 
type leather sling strap with quick 
release swivels and screw studs. 
Weight about 7 lbs. Calibers .250/ 
3000 and .300. Retail price, complete, 
Model 99RS ...... $65.00. 


This rifle is furnished without 
sling straps with semi-buckhorn rear 
and gold bead front sights —also in 
303 caliber. Model 99R. Retail 
price, complete. ..... $48.00. 


The quality combination—Savage 
Rifles— Savage Ammunition 


VAGE 


ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Savage, Stevens and A. H. Fox Sporting Arms 











Exceptional Offer:— 
Best English Guns at 50% to 75% off 


Overstocked with weapons taken in part 
payment of our new “XXV” model we are 
offering many very fine specimens by PUR- 
DEY, HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD 
and other leading makers, (some absolutely 
new and all guaranteed 100% perfect) about 
one half of their original cost, plus savings 
in Exchange that a best London gun which 
used to cost over 1200 dollars delivered 
U. S. A., can now be duplicated and de 
livered to your measurements for about 300 
dollars. Write for lists to 


Churchill, Orange St. Gunworks, 


Leicester Square, London, England 
or cable “Shawfowls-London” 
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Cutts Compensator 


FOR HIGH SCORES. 12-16-20 GA. 
TRAPS, SKEET and FIELD SHOOTING 


Correct pattern control for each. Remark- 

ably uniform results and kill to outside 

edge. Recoil red d. Gun handles faster. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 











Lubricating Oil 
which has viscosity; 


is very 


and will not gum, 





| Sample No. 
| 9 and Gun 
Cleaning 
Guide mail- 
| ed for 10c 


penetrating, 





ASK your dealer for a 3 ounce 
can of HOPPE’S, or send lic 
for a trial can. Best for mov- 
ing parts of firearms, fishing 
reels and all light mechanisms. 


TO KEEP Guns and Pistols 
free from leading, resident and 
rust, use 


HOPPE’S "'to,Fexter No. 9 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2315 N. 8th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| = Dhe Latest Book 
on Reloading 


NEw 


No. 30 
IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 


Rissves mon ammunition 
saves money and pro- 
vides more shooting. If 
you like hunting or target 
shooting get acquainted with 
Ideal Reloading Tools. Com- 
lete information in the new 
deal Handbook, No. 30, 
just off the press. 160 pages, 
fully illustrated, with valu- 
able tables. Written b 
Townsend Whelen, 2; ¢ 
Hatcher and Charles Askins, 
nationally known authorities. 
Bound in attractive red cov- 
ers. Sent to you for 50c. 
The Lyman Gun Sight Comp. 

Middlefie d, 


85 West Street, 
Conn. 
RELOAD FOR PISTOL, 





RE- 





VOLVER, RIFLE OR SHOTGUN. 

















Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 











- 4 KRAG CARBINE 
nu qualities of a h price 

rifle. In fine used condition, all dork: $ 275 
ing parts guaran for one year. Send —_— 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catal: 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods, 
Satisthed customers all over the world. Deposit required on al) 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 

W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-4 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Photo by Canadian 
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TRY THIS FINE GLASS 


Gives siccer view than any other binocular 
of similar construction and power. Pictures 
show how the Wol.ensak Commander magni- 
fies, but can't possibly reyeal remarkable biil- 
liance and clearness of view. Corrected optical 
system removes “‘color fringes.’’ Splendid for 
all outdoor sports, win- 
ter and summer, even in 
haze, twilight, etc. Stiff 
leather case and necke 
strap included. At deale 
ers or direct, postpaid, 
Money back guarantee. 


Catalogs free on 
Microscopes, Field 








Glasses, Telescopes 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
861 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





WOKkLENSAK BINOCULARS 
MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 
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the birds decoy. It is recommended for 
general upland shooting, though many pre- 
fer the improved cylinder for quail, wood- 
cock, and ruffed grouse. 

The fourth pattern (Diagram 4) is that 
of an improved cylinder. It covers a 24- 
inch circle at 20 yards, and is the commonly 
preferred barrel for quail shooting. Its best 
distance is 25 yards, though it kills reliably 
at 30, and in 12 bore with 1% ounces of 
shot, is effective up to 35 yards. As usual, 
it will kill ducks farther than it will quail. 
It is not intended to be used with shot 
larger than 7%, many preferring 8s—9s 
are not so good. If a man can kill quail 
at all, he can get them with an improved 
cylinder pattern. Generally it is to be 
recommended in preference to the quarter 
choke, where a man gets no more than a 
fair amount of practice. All styles of guns 
are bored improved cylinder, though it is 
particularly adapted to double guns where 
the second barrel would be a quarter choke 





No. 4. 


Pattern of Browning, cylinder 
bore, in 30-inch circle 


or a modified choke. This boring is only 
second in popularity to the full choke. 

As mentioned, all these patterns were 
shot with a Browning 16 gauge gun, with 
different barrels. The one gun and one 
style or system of boring was used so that 
the variation of patterns from one degree of 
choke to the next would be more marked. 
An improved cylinder or a full choke of a 
different make might have altered the pat- 
terns materially. The odd thing about all 
these patterns was that the Browning bar- 
rels were all chambered for 2 9/16-inch 
cases, while the shells were Remington 
Nitro Express, 2% inches long, containing 
3% drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot. The long cases thus lapped into the 
cone 3/16 of an inch, but that made no 
difference in the shooting. No balling of 
shot occurred in any barrel, and while the 
ends of the cases showed compression in 
the cone, the end of no case was shot off 
or chewed. At least two gun companies 
make a practice of lapping the shell into 
the cone % of an inch, claiming that they 
get better and closer and evener patterns 
in this way, but most gunmakers won't 
tolerate the scheme. Anyhow, the long 
shells in the short chambers did no harm in 
this instance. 


Shot Sizes 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In a recent 

issue of Outpoor LiFe you irvite com- 
munications respecting proper shot sizes for 
game. Mentioning the subject to Charlie 
Lindsay, the inventor of the single-trigger 
bearing his name, and the only manu- 
facturer in America of overunder guns, he 
asked me to reply. 

To my mind the question resolves itself 
into the use: Ist, of a size of shot present- 
ing the greatest number of pellets; 2nd, 
propelled with sufficient force to give a 
killing penetration. 





If we look to the “striking energy” 
tables, we can get the latter; while the first 
is simply a matter of mathematics. There 
are two factors in determining striking 
velocities: Ist, the amount of powder, and 
2nd, the weight of pellet. A proper balanc- 
ing of these two factors, coupled with dens- 
ity of pattern, solves the question. 

Within the last five years, we have gone 
“high velocity” crazy. Many shooters seem 
to think that we must have a muzzle vel- 
ocity of 1,500 feet per second, and that if 
we obtain it, shot size and pattern become 
secondary. And too much attention has 
been paid to “average velocities” and too 
little to “remaining velocities” or, as more 
properly designated, “striking velocities.” 

3allisticians have laid down a rule, gen- 
erally accepted as correct, that shot pellets 
delivering an energy of 1 pound at the point 
where game is struck, are amply sufficient 
for such game as large ducks, and half that 
energy is sufficient for snipe, or even wood- 
cock or quail. Then if we have a load that 
delivers this pellet energy, we have a load 
sufficiently powerful, provided of course 
that the pattern is sufficiently thick to insure 
a reasonable probability of striking a vital 
part. 

The ordinary 3-dram l-ounce load in a 
12 bore is regarded generally as a light 
load; yet the energy (striking) of such a 
load at 50 yards with 7% is 1,45 pounds, 
or more than sufficient under the rule 
stated ; such a load with 4s gives an energy 
at 60 yards of 3;§5 pounds, with 5s, 2, 
at 60 yards; of 14% pounds at 60 yards, 
with No. 6s; with No. 7s, of 1 pound 
at 60 yards; and with 7% of 1;}5 pounds 
at 50 yards. 


[- IS very safe to say that any 12 gauge 
load on the market today (even the trap 
load of 3 drams by 1% ounce of No. 7%) 
of 7% shot or larger, is ample for duck 
shooting at from 40 yards to 60 yards—40 
to 45 yards for the smaller sizes and 45 to 
60 yards for the larger sizes, 7s to 6s. 

The late Dave Herman, of Galveston, 
was the best duck shot I ever knew; raised 
where ducks were plentiful, and a lifelong 
shooter for the market, his opinion might 
be worth something. Dave shot a high 
grade English 10 bore hand-loaded gun 
with 4 drams of powder and 1% ounce No. 
7 shot. His striking velocity was about 
equal to 3% by 1% ounces No. 7 in 12 
bore loads 14 pounds at 60 yards, but 
he killed ducks, by the thousands. 

Many trap shooters use trap loads ex- 
clusively for duck shooting; notably E. F. 
Woodward, Charlie Lindsay, C. G. and 
Norman Pillot the live bird champions; 
John Clay, Hardy Horn, Lindsay Dunn, 
and many others of this section, while the 
writer prefers 7s in all his guns, 20 to 10 
bores. Jim Daily, a professional guide of 
High Island, uses 714 exclusively for brant 
shooting, and everybody knows these tough 
birds require a lot of killing. All these 
shooters argue that a pellet or two in the 
head or neck is worth half a dozen in the 
body; and the thick pattern of 7% ma- 
terially increases the chances of a head or 
neck shot. I know men who shoot 8s as a 
matter of choice at mallards, and they get 
ducks too. 

Take the 28 bore for instance: in %4 of an 
ounce of 7% there are 260 pellets, and a 
good 28 will deliver 195 of them in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards—20 pellets more 
than sufficient, according to the rule laid 
down by Capt. Askins, who writes that a 
pattern of 175 of 7% is amply sufficient, 
and that 71%4 will smash mallards at 40 
yards. This is my load (for the 28 bore) 
and I have killed a great many ducks 
with it. 

My opinion, based on an experience of 
fifty years of duck shooting, is that most 
shooters use shot too large, and guns bored 
too close; that 7s in a modified or 44 choke 
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gun are preferable to 4s in a full choke, 
because 4s do not present a pattern thick 
enough to insure head and neck hits, even 
in a full choke gun. The average duck 
shot, shooting over decoys, would do far 
better with a modified gun and trap loads. 
And except for shots over 60 yards, the 
high-velocity loads are bunk, and far in- 
ferior to the medium loads, such as 3% by 
1%, no matter what shot size is used. 
Tex. Geo. G. CLouGcH. 


Stance of the Live Bird 
Champions 


fDitUs Outdoor Life:—In the Febru- 
ary issue of OuTpoor Lire, I read with 
interest Capt. Askins’ reference to J. A. R. 
Elliott, noted old-time trap shooter and 
his habit as quoted from Emerson Hough’s 
report of a match he covered, in which 
Jim measured his nose to make it compare 
to the drop at the cone of his gun butt. 
I want to assure you that Mr. Hough was 
a long way “North of 36” when he made 
that discovery. I don’t think such an idea 





Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Iowa. He 
waited ‘‘with gun below the elbow’’ 


ever occurred to Elliott’s mind, and I can 
declare that, having shot with, against, 
and beside Jim Elliott for quite a few 
years, I never detected him in a monkey- 
shine of that description, and Jim’s beak 
was not Roman but somewhat retrousse, 
hence not easily spanable. So I think that 
if Mr. Hough saw anything, it might have 
been Jim thumbing his nose at Hough 
as a sort of invitation to “54-40 or 
fight.” 

Elliott’s position at the trap, like that of 
Captain Jack Brewer, Charlie Grimm, Doc 
Carver, Charlie Budd and several other 
noted old-timers, was an exaggerated, 
grand-stand attitude, his legs spread far 
apart, the gun held.rigidly at arm’s length 
and the swing on the bird made in a long- 
arm motion, which to me always seemed 
awkward and distressingly wearisome to 
a man in a long race. Tom Marshall, the 
only two-time winner of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap at live pigeons, and three 
times a 25-straight, stood easily, his feet 
well under him. Ed Fulford, also once a 
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winner of that great shooting classic, and 
with a record of 199 out of 200 in two 
100-bird matches with Jack Brewer on two 
consecutive days, stood feet close together, 
Rol. Heikes’ position was the same—tar- 
gets or birds. Dickey of Boston, a Grand 
American handicap winner and great tar- 
get shot, stood as in target shooting. Fred 
Gilbert, Al. Ivins, Sim Glover and 85 per 
cent of the best shots, including every 
Grand American Handicap winner, did 
likewise, and no “spraddle-legger” ever 
won the event, either failing to kill 25 
straight or dropping in the shoot-off, as 
did Elliott on two occasions. And it seems 
strange to note that Jack Brewer—in my 
estimation the king of live pigeon shots, 
past or present—never got a straight score 
in the Grand American Handicap. 

And so, to get back to aligning the eye 
from rear to front sight—and I never saw 
a rear sight on a shotgun—I do not be- 
lieve that any trap shot really uses or 
even realizes that there is a front sight on 
his gun. I for one do not. I believe, that 
as in my own experience, nearly every trap 
shot holds the butt of his gun within an 
inch or two of the shoulder, the eye leveled 
along the barrel; and in this level and 
practically sighted position, as the object to 
be shot at comes in line with the muzzle of 
the gun, the trigger is pulled, gun sight 
or no gun sight absolutely disregarded— 
in fact, unnoticed; for who in that almost- 
fraction of a second, in putting onto a 
fast-starting live pigeon, or a quick and 
even flying target, has time to squint and 
align? No; that faculty of “finding your 
bird” is really a subconscious trick, de- 
veloped by experience and natural apti- 
tude. It is a coordination of subconscious 
thought and wunrealized action that finds 
expression in the tightening of the finger 
on the trigger. 

Careful line sighting works as it should 
in aiming a shotgun at a stationary object 
or in rifle shooting; but, I think, applies in 
no way to trap shooting, because during 
the precious second or seconds lost in such 
action, bird or target would gain a dis- 
tance from the shooter that would make 
a kill or break almost beyond the power 
and pattern of his load. So that, getting 


back to Jim Elliott and Emerson Hough, I 


think Jim never measured his nose and 
that Emerson was better at story writing 
than trap-shooting reporting. 


Frank Class, “champion of New Jersey,” | 
a uniformly 93 to 96 per center (he shot | 


live pigeons only) was the 
leaguer who stood “gun below the elbow,” 
although Fred Gilbert approached nearest 
that position. All the others—great, good, 
and not so good—took advantage of the 
rule permitting the gun to be held any- 
where except against the shoulder and got 
by the rule by an inch or so. 
Conn. ALLEN WILLEY. 


NewAcA Goods 


Western Arms Double Gun with Single Trigger 
HE writer has held quite consistently that 
the Western Arms Corporation double ham- 

merless gun is the best gun for the money that 

has ever been made in this or any other country 
since the beginning of breech-loading shotguns 
sixty years ago. There is nothing in price to 
compete with it anywhere in any country. Late- 
ly, I had occasion to go over the advertisements 
in an English sporting magazine, and found one 
hammerless gun which was advertised as being 
the cheapest hammerless made in England, the 
price being seven pounds. They cannot and do 
not make a hammerless gun which can be sold 
for $20, through the regular. channels of trade— 
manufacturer to jobber to retailer to consumer. 

We can’t get away from selling costs since we 

all like to go to our dealer and there find the 

gun in stock, where we can handle it and decide 
whether or not we want it. If we do, we can 
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MORE “NEWS” 
FROM BROWNING 


Price of the Famous Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shotgun 
Reduced to $44.85 


Now the World’s Finest Automatic 
Shotgun at the Lowest Price 


By JOHN BROWNING 






































The Browning price has been reduced 
—to only $44.85 for the famous 
Genuine Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun. Beyond any doubt, this makes 
it the outstanding value of all time. 
Never before in the history of the 
Browning Arms Company has this 
masterpiece, — by John M. 
Browning and the favorite of 
sportsmen all over the world, been 
offered at anywhere near this 
price. Until a little more than 
one year ago the Genuine Brown- 
ing 16-gauge was $65.50, the 12- 
gauge $61.00. Now both are $44.86. 


As we see it now, all a pur- 
chaser has to keep in mind is— 
(1) Do I want the world’s fin- 
est gun of this type, hand fitted 
and hand finished by master 
gunsmiths of world renown, for 
even less than list price of its 
nearest competitor, or should 
I be satisfied with something 
else? (2) Since the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shotgun 
is only $1.35 more than the 


most dependable ‘‘repeater’’ The 
or ‘‘pump”’ guns, which type Gasies 
should I buy? (3) Are not ing — 
the many exclusive features wet 


of the Genuine Browning 
alone enough to assure me 
more satisfaction and shoot- dex 
ing comfort than I could 
possibly secure in any other 
gun? Think of each of the 
following carefully: (a) 
Lighter weight; (b) More 
erfectly balanced; (c) 
etter workmanship, de- 
sign and materials, besides 
the following which can be 
had only on the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun; (d) Raised matted 
hollow rib; (e) Double 
extractors; (f) Improved 
safety; (g) Magazine cut- 
out; (h) Forged barrel 
ide ring; (4) When, if ever, did you 
ar of a““Browning” owner who was dis- 
satisfied? (5) Did you ever hear of a gun 
so genuinely and enthusiastically recom- 
mended by men who actually used it? 


Let the answer to these simple questions 
decide your next gun purchase. We be- 
lieve it will be a genuine Browning. Brown- 
ing Machine Guns, Machine Rifles and 
Automatic Pistols are standard equip- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 


Would you like to have our new 36-page 
catalog and price list? If so, write usa 
post card or letter, and if convenient give 
us the name of your dealer. No obliga- 
tion on either of you and if you like, we 
willsend you the names of many Browning 
owners in your community. Please ask for 
Catalog 1502-D and address the Brown- 
ing Arms Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Moccasin Oxford is today’s accepted 
standard on the golf course. But beware 
of imitations. Wear Russell's genuine, 
hand-sewed moccasins tailored to your 
exact measurements from choicest 
leathers. Russell's are famous for their 
easy, flexy, walking action and un- 
usual wearing qualities. All pop- 
ular colors in single and two- 
tone combinations For 
men and women; all sizes. 
The Oneida, shown here, 
is a favorite throughout 
America for camp, canoe and general 
outdoor wear. It is a true, hand-sewed 
moccasin giving a cushiony feeling under- 
foot. Light weight—yet staunch enough 
for “rough going.” All sizes for men 
and women, 
Here's the last word in a Wading Shoe 
designed by a veteran fisherman Made 
of French Veal and heavy O. D. canvas 
with extra wide box toe and full bellows 
tongue. Thick felt soles for firm footing 
on slippery rocks. 6” high. 
Write for free illustrated catalog de- 
scribing complete Russell Line of 
Wading Shoes, moccasin fishing 
and hunting boots, pacs, golf 
oxfords, slippers, etc. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
$28 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 

. Op me 
IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELLS 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
RUBB mailed in plain’ wrapper, 
postpaid by us. Write for 
saving 50%. Dept. 91, NOVELTY 


mail order catalog, , 
Chatham Street, Hamilton, Ontario 


RUBBER CO., tI 








BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE 2'%5I%ncee"i0-Aflierance. Can 


be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piec forlooking at the 
Sun,included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


Tec exten, BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 
Your Target 
3 Times Enlarged 


Shooting with the 
LYMAN 438 Scope 





The Lyman 438 Scope not only gives 
you a bright, full view of the ob- 
ject aimed at, but throws the object 
times as large through bril- 


& Lomb 


sooner you mount this Lyman 438 on 


up three 


liant Bausch lenses. The 


your rifle the sooner you'll know the 
keen delight of picking off the game 
with a Leautifully placed shot. This 
offered for the 


scope is the finest 


price. It mounts on any rifle. Com- 


plete with 2 bases, 4 screws, 2 taps, 
drill, front mount, closely adjustable 


f. o. b. 


Send us the make and model of your 


rear mount, $20 factory. 


gun. Folder free on request. 


LYMAN 


Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Lyman SA Scope, five power B. & L. 
lenses, micrometer adjustment, 
$44.00 f. o. b. 
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afford to pay $20 or we cannot afford to buy 
any double gun. 
I am confident of the shooting and lasting 


qualities of this gun. They tell me, and I be- 
lieve it, that the material—quality of steel—that 
goes into the locks, hammers, triggers, and bolts 
of the Western Arms Corporation gun is the 
same that is placed in much more expensive 
guns. The gun ought to last a lifetime, and no 
better-shooting gun is made for standard car- 
tridges. Every barrel is bored to the thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

Naturally, such a gun is a standardized prod- 
uct. Except in certain particulars which will be 
mentioned, variations from the standard gun will 
not be made, so far as I know. If a man 
wanted a stock made to his order it would have 
to be done by hand, at a cost greater than that 
of the entire gun as now made. Certain things 
: done without adding to the cost; such 
as a variation in barrel lengths, variation in 
boring, and the variation in weights that come 
with the different gauges. The gun is made in 
12, 16, and 20 bores, also in .410. In one gauge 


can be 


or another a man can select about any weight 
that he wants. If any man thinks that a 14- 
inch stock is too long for him, he can have it 


sawed off without extra cost, or he can lengthen 
the stock by means of a soft rubber recoil pad at 
an extra cost of $1.50. Genuine double Lyman 
sights, if required, are put on for an additional 
$1. 

The whole Western Arms double gun is rath- 
er startling to old-timers. I remember when I 
first bought a breech loading gun—a hammer 
gun—at as low a price as I could find in a half- 
way decent breechloader. Then my first ham- 
merless cost me $60, and I didn’t pay any more 
for it than I thought I ought. Now we have a 
far better gun than either of those for $20. If 
this gun doesn't suit the times, then the times 
never will be suited. In all the years that I 
have been shooting, I remember no such gun 
value unless it was in the old Winchester Models 
93 and 97 which sold for $16. 

This double gun came out in the beginning 
as a non-ejector, but shortly an ejector model 
appeared. An ejector means split extractors, 
and two ejector locks within the fore end, with 
a device for tripping the ejector hammers; yet 
the whole thing costs $8.25. 

I remember my first single trigger, which I 
had put on a $25 L. C. Smith gun, the trig- 
ger also costing $25. It worked nicely, and I 
never regretted the cost of that trigger. I think 
this was the Lord Model of single trigger. It is 
still in use on the L. C. Smith gun, now costing 
$30 extra, I think. In any event the same trig- 
ger is used by Westley Richards in England, at 
an additional cost of from 10 to 15 pounds. 
Except possibly as to the Ithaca and a few oth- 
er guns, the cost of a single trigger has been 
pretty well standardized at $30. 

I do not like a double gun myself without 
a single trigger, and have four such guns now, 
having had others. The greatest advantage of 
the single trigger is that it maintains an even 
length of stock, length of pull not being altered 
by being obliged to reach forward to the front 
trigger or back to the rear. The stock which 
exactly fits a man when pulling the rear trigger 
does not fit him when pulling the front trigger. 
For this reason and because I want a compara- 
tively long stock so as to keep the recoil out of 
my face, I have always pulled the rear trigger 
first, using the right trigger only when I had to. 
The single trigger remedied all that, and it 
kept my second finger from being bruised against 
the guard. Single triggers are not much faster 
than two triggers, as far as that goes, though I 
once thought they would be—what they do accom- 
plish is to permit a more accurate aim with the 


second barrel. 

The Western Arms Corporation is now announc- 
ing that they are prepared to furnish a single 
trigger on their gun at a retail price of $3.25. 


This, I gather, is a non-selectable single trigger, 
pulling right barrel first, followed by the left, 
which means that when both barrels are cocked 
it invariably shoots the right barrel. Selective 
single triggers are nice to think about, for we 
can all imagine a time when, seeing a long shot 
in the offing, we’d want to change from our 
open barrel to the full choked barrel. We very 
rarely do it. 

I remember one single trigger that I had 
which reversed in regular order, first the right 
barrel and then the left, and having shot the 
right barrel the trigger was now set for the left 
and shot it whether or no; that is, having shot 
the right barrel the left was going to shoot next, 
regardless of whether or not the right barrel was 
again cocked. The gun worked all right be- 


cause both barrels were bored alike. As a rule 
I have made no use of the selective feature of 
a single trigger. When a shot appeared, if it 
was an easy shot, the more open barrel was in 
demand; if it was a hard shot, then I wanted the 
use of both barrels, and this being true, I didn’t 
propose to follow the full choked barrel with the 
The shift under the guard is prac 
tically where you can’t get at it in an emergency, 
and I have, or have had, two other single trig- 
gers, one of which shifted with the safety 
on the tang, and the other shifted by a 
on the side, in the position of the 
Looked like a man could shift 
as his gun came to shoulder, but I never did it. 
The company has this to say of their single trig- 
ger on the Western double: ‘“‘Even in our ex 
perimental work with this trigger 

f guns, with the trigger taken out of one 
gun and put in another, or, a separate trigger put 
in, we have never had the trigger double, and 
we have had it shot by all sorts of people, in- 
cluding the worst flinchers we could get hold of, 
and others who had the reputation of being able 
to double any trigger at times. 

“We have tried to trick it in every conceivable 
way. There are only two main parts, the part 
which either hammer pushes back into position 
when the gun is opened and cocked, and the 
weight which swings forward and positively locks 
the second barrel when the recoil takes place. It 
would bother anyone to get either of those parts 
out of commission, however long they tried, for 
these parts are big, strong and not complicated. 
We believe this single-trigger mechanism is as 
rugged as the rest of the lock work, and it has 
already built up a reputation of practically nev- 
er getting out of order.” 

I always have had a fundamental objection to 
the front trigger that might be likened to the 
fundamentalism of the late W. J. Bryan. My 
grip on the stock was always loosened when reach- 
ing forward to that trigger and the darned gun 
always kicked me harder. I have looked forward 
to some time in the distant future, when all 
double guns would be made with single triggers. 
If single triggers can be installed at a cost of 
$3.25, it appears that the time is here now. If 
a single trigger doubles the value of a shotgun, 
as I used to think, then we are doubling the 
value of our sporting shotgun at a mightly low 
cost.—C. A. 


DOhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 


Bold Speaking About the .410 and Kindred 
Matters 


open barrel. 


slide 
slide 
Greener 


safety barrels 
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Editor:—Again I have been reading your com- 
ments on the .410 contained in the little book- 
let you got up for the Western people; I 
you say that nobody can hit anything 
with the .410; that for such shooting it 
worth a whoop. 

I believe you are going to have to revise this 
opinion. Several of my friends use the .410 
exclusively for quail shooting, arid some of them 
almost exclusively for duck shooting, over decoys. 

Norman Pillot, the Amateur Live Bird Cham- 
pion, tells me that he used a .410 almost exclus 
ively for ducks the past season and got the limit 
on mallards nearly every shoot. His gun is a high 
grade Ithaca with a lot of gold and platinum on 
it and it set him back about $500. His load was 
Super-X and Peters High Velocity. On quail he 
uses this exclusively. 

I have always considered this .410 a toy, but 
am beginning to revise my figures; particularly 
since the British have brought out a .410, shoot 
ing a 3-inch shell, loaded with 9/16 ounce of shot. 
Such a gun with powder enough to balance the 
load, will put more than 150 pellets of No. 7% 
shot in a 30-inch circle at 35 yards, such being 
a 77 per cent pattern. I have seen one pattern 
of 72 per cent in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, 
using No. 7 shot. Mr. Pillot tells me the pene- 
tration is practically the same as Super-X in a 12. 

The Midland people are making a special .410 
to weigh 4% pounds, with 28-inch barrels, and 
both full choke. This past season more .410s 
were sold here than ever befoxse, but I suspect 
they were sold to shoot ducks before and after 
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the season closed. I[ am sure I could go down 
to one place on the coast arfd hear them popping 
all day—and I don’t blame the shooters a damn 
bit. 

All this hullabaloo about shortage of ducks 
is rot; there were twice as many ducks on the 
gulf coast the past season as there were in 1930- 


31. Don’t tell me a duck don’t lay because 
some marsh has gone dry—she just ‘finds herself 
another marsh. And if another season that 


Gcan Hoover cuts us down to thirty days 
while the Canadians still shoot three and three 
and one-quarter months, I am going to get a 


.410 too.—G. G. C.. Tex. 


Answer:—Now about the .410, you fellows 
may boom the gun, and if anything is written 
about it for Ourpoor Lire, I'll publish it with- 
out comment. But so far as I am concerned 
the gun is worthless, and when opportunity 
comes my way, in the way of queries, I mean 
to say the gun is worthless. I have tried three 
different guns, and couldn’t shoot any one of 


them. Don’t mean to try gny more. No gun 
1s worth much that shoots less than 1 ounce of 
shot, so far as I am concerned. I am going 
to big guns, you understand, and not to little 
guns, 

And I mean to keep pounding away to do away 
with decoys. Decoys and repeating shotguns 


have killed off our ducks. The magazine guns 
will shortly be confined to three shots, and that 
will put them pretty much on an equality with 
double guns, 

I know the English have gone in pretty 
strong for the .410, but the Ithaca Gun Company 
tells me that orders for the .410 are falling off, 
while orders for the 28 bore are increasing, 
which is as it should be. 

Two things I have in mind and would like 
to accomplish. One is to do away with decoys 
of all kinds, and the other is to do away with 
professionalism, so far as duck shooting is con- 
cerned. We have altogether too many men who 
are trying to make a living out of duck shoot- 
ing. Some of them are guides, some have re 
sorts, some shoot for the market. Of course, 
all these fellows want a long season, and for 
this reason I'd like to see the season remain as it 
is now. 
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The Rod and Oil 
fr Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in ¢ 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no comin 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “*‘with the stee 
. : backbone”’ never jam patchesin your barrel. 
—— The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
CONTENTS tte solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
MARBLE protects barrel and mechanism. 


fees) MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 
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Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 






















barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and Made in steel or brass with steel 
: shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
Marble’s Nitro- or comes apart in your barrel. The 
. coivent on ‘ eT a eel socret isin the steel swivel and steel 
8 y ousan of shoo’ 
ers to nest Marble’s Rifle Cleaner joints. Comes complete with both 
Sroting ception ond if Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
oom ae Romens, 3,4: follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber Mention caliber and length of barrel. 
extra. of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. Price, $1.25. 
OTT 





Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts take down : 
and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give ee ; 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. . yp eae o ods 

FREE BOOK | s  \Waess 
32 pages. ‘Bhowing a complete line of BRS \7 . 
handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- \ 
am ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand 
—_—_ other items every sportsman needs. Send 
oo" sss coupon or write today. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. re E rae ae, 
CMS Si a or 
— eo) YS J e 
FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN POS ea ? a 47 
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As to the .410 you have put it rightly. The 
purpose of the gun, or the purpose for which the 
average man wants it, is to pot shot and to 
shoot out of season. That is the best reason 
for fighting the gun. I had a pet bevy of quail 
near the house this year, and one day heard a 
couple of .410s cracking away before the season 
opened. They had seen my bevy in a fence row, 
had potted them and were trying to get what 
was left. Seeing me they got into their cars 
and away they went. Most of our doves are 








_ The per- 
formance and shoot- 








shot before the season opens, off the wires, by 
men carrying .410s in their cars. They think 
nobody will pay any attention to the light re- 


ports, and generally they do not.—C. A. 


Improved or Modified 

Editor:—I have always shot a Winchester 
Model 12 with rib, a full choked gun, and seem 
to have had fair results, being just a fair 
shot and most of my shooting being ducks and 
pheasants. Would I be apt to improve my 
shooting if I used an improved cylinder? 

Would an improved cylinder be effective on 
ducks at 50-yard range on a pass? Would a gun 
of this type be as hard a hitting gun as the full 
choke ? 

I will buy a new gun if necessary and wonder 
if a person that has shot a pump gun since they 
started shooting could change to a double gun 
with any degree of success.—C. H. M., Minn. 


Answer I doubt if you want an improved cyl- 
inder for anything except quail and rabbits. The 
range would not be over 40 yards on ducks 
and then you might not hit them very hard. If 
you are an ordinary shot you don’t want a full 
choke either. Get a modified barrel. It will 
be good for 50 yards, and may appear to be 
hitting the birds harder than a full choke, because 
you won’t be scraping them with the edge of 
the pattern. 


ing qualities of this 
new ‘‘Over and Under’’ gun 













Extras: are best evidenced by the num- 
Rib, $20.00 ber of Superposed which can now 
Friecee, be seen at shooting events in every State 

0.00. of the Union and also by the satisfactory scores and in- 


creases in averages of the shooters using it. While an- 
nounced less than one year ago, American sportsmen have 
already given approval to this gun never before accorded 
toany other. Eight State Championship Titles won in 1931. 
CATALOG Write for Catalog OL-s+ giving full information 


FREE address BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 



























© Special Limited-Time Offer to Hunters 
Folder FREE 


Here’s a Griffin & Howe 
Sporting Springfield BUY! 


Send us your U.S. Govt, issue Springfield forend, and oil finish; width forinside telescope mount 
sporter now. If necessary ask us how to ReassemblewithG & H. steel butt plate, steel pistol 
get one through the National Rifle Assn. We can grip capandhornforendtip,G. & H. barrel band and 

handle it for less cost now, ahead of our rush season. slingswivels, Whelenshooting gunsling, G. & H. ramp 
©) We will Hand finish and engine turn entire front sight with gold bead and slip-on cover. 

action; matt receiver top; checker trigger, bolt knob, The ideal rifle you always have wanted. Our 
magazine floor plate. Reshape stock toG. & H style charge to you now, only $60. Write TODAY. Ade 
©) —with refined and checkered pistol grip, checkered dress Dept. OL, 


OL. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 











You might shoot better with a double gun, one 
that .was ™% pound lighter than your pump. 
Get it however, with raised rib and _ stock 
straighter, about % inch straighter at the butt and 
% inch less drop at the comb, this partly because 
of the raised rib, which throws the sighting line 
high. If a double, get the first barrel 55 per 
cent choke, second 65 per cent. I think this is 
about what you want to know. Double gun will 
have a stock a little longer than your Winchester, 
and it is as well to learn to shoot the left barrel 
first and have the gun bored that way.—C. A 














A New and Used I 
AiR KEy consi om o Arms & P: . 
- AYLUX & Imported & Parts 
BINOCULAR BINOCULARS ee date he to ein 
3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
6 power, universal prism binocular Ammunition, Trap & Field Guns, All Shooting Accessories, 
$15. We carry everythingi n glasses New Shot Gun Barrels, Expert G ithing, R king 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund bom coe pose yey EiteohPintele, Pa hy ey eo 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power escri and illustra in our complete Arms atalog. 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal s~ Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog.-w« 
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Box 5 an 509 Fifts Avenue (at 42nd St ) New York, N 
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Selecting That Rifle 


By James P. Marshal 


lorth to his sporting-goods dealer 
who announces that he wants a rifle 
carrying plenty of wallop; who purchases, 
pays, and departs; and never for a mo- 
ment doubts the wisdom of his choice! 

It is a brain-wearying and bewildering 
task to follow the other extreme and at- 
tempt to choose a rifle after some study 
and thought. There must inevitably be 
some hesitation, and much fluttering and 
floundering before one can narrow his 
choice to one particular caliber and make, 
but, after all, one will be well repaid if 
only by the greater knowledge of the 
rifle which he will finally select. 

Of course, when in doubt, one should 
consult some authority on the subject, 
and be it noted I said “authority’— 
meaning one only! To consult two leads 
to confusion, three—mental chaos, and 
beyond that—call the guards. 

Of course there are the boys who really 
know: Whelen, Crossman, Curtis, As- 
kins. Certainly to consistently read their 
various articles one will gather much in- 
sight into the fine points of ballistic tech- 
nique. The trouble is that quite often 
these big boys of the guns do not seem 
to agree. What one likes the others will 
condemn, and right there the humble be- 
ginner will start to hesitate and waver 
as his own inclinations tend to put him 
in sympathy first with one and then an- 
other. 

Of course we neophytes aren’t sup- 
posed to have opinions, but alas, we 
have—that is if ever we have handled a 
rifle at all. 

I remember that in Maine, where I 
spent a large part of my boyhood, nine 
out of every ten hunters used to gather 
up their annual deer, and an occasional 
moose, with the .38-55. Every backwoods 
store had a flock of such cartridges; in 
fact .38-55 and .30-30 constituted the en- 
tire stock of some, with perhaps a few 
45-70 cartridges for the real old-timers. 

Each and every one of these .38 toters 
swore by his gun and the caliber with the 
result that I grew up with the firm con- 
viction that the .38-55 was the last word 
in the world of rifles, any other caliber 
being easily classified as popgun or cannon. 


H forth 10. his is the man who sallies 
I 


HEN the hunting fever hit me in 
later years I approached the idea 
of buying a rifle with no mental qualms, 
thinking that I already knew the ideal. 
Now, if I had just gone ahead with 
that idea to guide me, perhaps | would 
now be just as happy, but instead I 
bought a copy of a sportsman’s maga- 
zine—and right then came the first 
shock: I had to look in a catalog to even 
see the figures .45-70. I could hardly find 
any mention of the .38-55, and when at 
last I did actually see its name in print, 
it was in merely a short article express- 
ing a regret for the passing of this old- 
fashioned and once-popular weapon. 

So it was that finding the gun of my 
boyhood ideals was passé, I turned again 
to intensive study to find its modern suc- 
cessor. 

I still had one crutch to lean on—the 
backwoods companion of my .38-55 com- 
plex—namely, the .30-30, but just as I 
was ready to buy, an aged copy of an 


outdoors magazine fell into my hands 
carrying a real lengthy and comprehen- 
sive article about modern rifles. 

Eagerly I seized upon the information 
that was contained within the article, and 
sock—right in the solar plexus of my 
newest desire landed another bomb shell! 
The lever action was dead! The king 
of the world was the bolt! 

Unfortunately I had always liked a 
lever—not for any particular reason— 
perhaps because all the beautiful calen- 
dars that Winchester had put out in 
former years showed lever-action rifles 
amid various exciting and scenic sur- 
roundings. 

However, I struggled on, only to run 
into a most fearful barrage of caustic 
comment directed at the .30-30 and its 
near brothers. Shortly, I gathered that 
to appear in the woods armed with a 
30-30 would be equivalent to carrying 
around a tag proclaiming that I was a 
tenderfgot, new to the woods, without 
funds to buy a decent rifle, and worse 
still, without knowledge of what a decent 
rifle might be. Incidentally, all the other 
30-30 fish, including myself if I came into 
the swim, had charged up to their account 
a flock of haphazard shooting resulting 
mostly in sick, crippled, and wounded 
game which had crawled off to die miser- 
ably without benefit to anyone. 


NDER that scathing indictment I 

dropped the .30-30 idea like the lid 

of a midwinter stove and turned to other 
fields. 

Along with the .30-30 the author had 

listed with faint praise and a few defi- 
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nite knocks such cartridges as the .32-40, 
32 Special, and various others of the 
same class, pointing out that the world 
would be better without them if it could 
but retain the .303 Savage and the .30-40 
Krag. In fact, compared to the Krag 
cartridge, the others all faded into in- 
significance, 

With fresh courage I put my new 
knowledge to work. The .303 Savage I 
knew and respected since once I had seen 
the results of its work upon a deer car- 
cass, but how about this .30-40 which 
was practically a stranger to me? 

After more searching and poring I 
found only another blank wall! The 
cartridge was excellent, second only to 
the .30 ‘06 Springfield, which by now,I 
had gathered was the acme of American 
cartridges. At one time the .30-40 had 
been voted the most efficient and popular 
load prior to the appearance of the 
Springfield Army rifle, but such rifles as 
were adapted to it had woeful shortcom- 
ings. 

There was the Model 95 Winchester; 
heavy, clumsy, poorly balanced with a 
box magazine that was forever in the 
way, hard to load, hard to balance, hard 
to carry. Small wonder that I passed 
it by! 

The next hope was an Army Krag, 
but before one could enjoy it he must 
remodel it. The full-length rifle would 
never do. The 30-inch barrel put it out 
of the running, but the carbine with only 
a 22-inch barrel length apparently had 
some virtues such as the bolt, a sturdy 
and dependable action, and a low cost. 
It had but two primary faults; the 
rather awkward magazine projection and 
the weight. 

Now, according to the scribes, one 
should positively not carry a rifle weigh- 
ing more than 1/18 of his own poundage. 
One twenty-first would be a more de- 
sirable factor, and 1/24 would be con- 
sidered light. With this last goal in 
view, after some intensive figuring, I 
found myself cheered with the knowledge 
that my huge (?) frame was well suited 
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ARC IE ee S.P. S. P. Ex. M. M.C.S. P. 
BE DR ccnmiins ae 195 255 435 220 220 220 170 
Muzzle velocity.___...................... 2110 1950 1550 1300 2010 2200 2450 2020 
Muzzle energy.____...................... 1680 1660 1360 1622 1970 2370 2940 1540 
Mid height—200 yard... 5.3 6 9.5 3 54 $5 35 57 
Range for accuracy......-........ 500 500 300 300 800 800 800 500 

700 700 500 500 1000 1000 1000 700 
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to the carrying of a gun bordering on the 


weight of a Daisy air rifle—single shot! | 


NVESTIGATING further I found that | 


to get a stock rifle down to that weight 
class I would need to turn the barrel, 
pare the stock and any other portion that 
would stand trimming, and having done 
that to the ultimate limit I would have 
a nice little rifle, easy to carry but which 
would probably crack my shoulder wide 
open with its recoil. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the short barrel I would have, 
I could expect no great degree of ac- 
curacy, and without doubt my shooting 
would be further diverted by the sight 
of a burst of flame leaping out a few 
inches ahead of my nose, while in all 
likelihood the extra loud report would 
rupture my eardrums! 

Right there I quit insofar as seeking 
a light rifle was concerned. Quite calmly 
I decided that it would be more pleasant, 
and at least less painful, to die of ex- 
haustion while toting around a man-sized 
gun than to be shell shocked and bat- 
tered into insensibility by degrees. 

Having eliminated one by one all the 
previous rifles, there seemed to be but 
one left—the Government Springfield. It 
was the last hope! 

Having just arrived at the point where 
I could begin to breathe freely, in an 


unhappy moment I read another article | 


stressing the evils and pitfalls that await 
the hunter who gets overgunned, or, in 
other words, who uses a rifle carrying 
more power than he has need of, or one 
which might lay low an unsuspecting pe- 
destrian some seven or eight townships 
away from the scene of the firing, and— 
the tragedy of it! The author condemned 
the .30 ’06 for deer and bear shooting. 

It was the end! There was no avenue 
left. One after another I had considered 
all of the popular American rifles, and 
none of them would do. So discouraged 
did I become that I almost resigned my- 
self to spraying chilled shot at birds for 
the rest of my days, when a Krag carbine 


in beautiful condition literally fell into 
my hands. 
How I labored and trimmed and 


worked on that Krag to convert it into 
the rifle of my dreams is no part of this 
story and has already been told else- 
where, but at last I called it finished 
and proceeded to try it on the range 
and in the woods with both soft-nosed 
and express-mushroom loads. After I 
had carried it all day and found that I 
still had life enough to pack it back to 
camp; after I had felt the moderate jar 
of its recoil; in short, after I had tried 
it in all ways that it could be tried and 
found it eminently satisfactory, then it 
suddenly came home to me—let 
critics scoff as they would, I had the 
rifle that suited me; that would do all 
that I asked of it. Could I want more? 
And as I think back over that long 
mental struggle I wonder: Would not 
any of the others have done as much? 


Cleaning Rifles Firing 
Jacketed Bullets 


LL commercial center-fire rifle car- 
4 tridges are now primed with non-cor- 
rosive primers, are loaded with smokeless 
powder, and the jacketed bullets (soft- 
point, hollow-point, or full-jacketed) have 
envelopes of gilding metal (copper 90 per 
cent, zinc 10 per cent) or Lubaloy. When 
such cartridges are fired in a rifle, the 


cleaning of the bore so as to keep the bar- | 


rel in perfect condition is very much sim- 
plified. 


the | 
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This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 
is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscripe 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fishe 
ing. camping and _ trapping 
Stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ree 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to ges 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $} 
bill_to Hunting & Fishing, 
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1931 Big Game Hunters’ 
judges were: Mr. Kermit 
Gray, founder of “Records 


the hunters received free 


The contest brought together probably the finest lot 
of privately collected North American trophies ever 
assembled. Among them were world’s record heads 
The Studios took pride in mounting North America’s 













Thirty Years War 
for Wild Life 


This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
and is a vigorous an graphic record from 
behind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
claim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 


Order now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 


Learn t to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an Lespers Texter. We teach you at home 
wyo-Moads; to tan ekine. Mount JX 
oO Col nm 
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EREE BOOK ¢ Tells £ obout 
Taxider Ae 
how to have a wonderful hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don’t delay. State Age 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 64A Court Bidz., 


TACKLE 
from the 
Ozarks where raw material is plentiful 


and woodcrafters exceptional. 
Send for free instructive catalog now, Dept. E 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


Clinton, Missouri 


Omaha. Neb. 














Big Game Hunters’ 1931 Championship Awards 


The five best big game trophies selected for The James L. Clark Studios’ 
Championship Awards are listed below. 


Rungius, noted big-game artist. 


trophies. 
Trophy Hun Guide 
a ee Dr. . Etley F ” Smith Alaska m  Guiiee, Inc. 
Write f fold jee est Virginia orage 
turing and giving mens Canadian Moose Charles G. King Roy F. a We 
urements of the prize $125 Ohio amt: Robson, B. C. 
winning trophies; and Caribou Joseph W. Jones Alaska Range Guides Assn. 
eee es = $75 eh on Fairbanks 
ee Contest begianias Sheep (Stone) Henri Delwart George D. Ball 
April |. _ $75 Brussels, Belgium Telegraph Creek, B.C. 
White-tailed Deer George S. Hamilton one 
$100 Wisconsin Michigan 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 
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a 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR 
MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
tiles and revolvers. 







“Senior” 
$19 










Junior $10 
Also “Mark 1” $15 












) Send 25c in donee tor 2 
\ 144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
Arms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


Oe OR tO) Di 3 Ds Pee Ey, 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 














The 
Roosevelt, hunter and explorer; Mr. Prentiss 
of North American Big Game;” and Mr. Carl 
Besides the cash prizes indicated below, 
mounting by James L. Clark of ihe winning 


















finest trophies, by the museum methods which have 
brought them fame. Next fall, elk and muledeer 
also will be eligible for prizes in a similar contest. 


















Slightly 

Used 
German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M. 
Caliber-4 inch 


New G ierman Zehna Auto. .25 
Colt Auto. Woodsman 
New G erman Ortaies 32 Cal 
Iver Je ohn son 22-Supershot 9-shot.. . 
New 22-Savage Reap. Rifle. Model 14. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUN 


175 


Colt's .32 Automatic 

s Army Special .38 
A atomatic 

2-20 8. & W. Military and Police 

£1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. Send for complete catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


A Profitable 
4. Hobby 





















 , Learn how others are making money from poul- 

try, either as a de line or full time occupa 
tion Read POU LTRY TRIBUNE, America’s 
leading poultry paper. It has many beautiful 
pictures showing the poultry breeds in natural 
colors. Regular price, 50c a year. Send 25c (coin 
or stamps) for a nine months’ trial subscription. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Nine Months for 25c 


ES A ST 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, fll. 

1 enclose 25¢ for 9 months trial subscription. 
Name 


Address 
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The fouling of such ammunition does not 
of itself cause rust, except that the bore 
becomes slightly plated with copper, and 
once in a great while, electrolytic action 
may set up between this plating and the 
steel of the barrel and start pitting. 

The metal jackets iron the powder foul- 
ing onto the barrel, causing it to stick very 
tightly, and it may accumulate so as to 
prevent the finest accuracy. 

The only cleaning that is necessary when 
such ammunition is used is to screw a 
brass-wire bristle brush on the cleaning 
rod, dip the brush in gun oil, and run it 
through the bore two or three times. This 
loosens all the fouling. Then wipe the 
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bore clean and dry, using clean flannel 
patches on the rod, and finally swab the 
bore with a patch saturated in a gun oil 
thick enough so that it will not run off 
the surface or with gun grease. 

Wipe all oil and grease from the bore 
and chamber before starting to fire. Thin 
oil in the bore causes the bullets to fly 
wildly until it is shot out. Gun grease in 
the bore or chamber is dangerous, as the 
barrel may burst when fired. 

When properly cared for, the barrel of 
a high-power rifle will retain its accuracy 
for 5,000 to 10,000 rounds or longer, until 
the hot powder gases have eroded the bore 
just in front of the chamber.—T. WW. 


Pennsylvania Deer Season Fatalities, Rifles, 
and Deer Shooters 
By Townsend Whelen 


HE two weeks’ deer season in Penn- 
sylvania closed with most disastrous 
results, both to the deer and the hunt- 


ers. This season, because of an over- 
population of does, hunters were per- 
mitted to shoot both bucks and does. 


Thousands of hunters and would-be hunt- 
ers with absolutely no experience in hunt- 
ing or with firearms flocked to the woods 
with the inevitable results which always 
attend crowding deer woods with such a 
class of hunters. As nearly as I have 
been able to determine, the statistics are 
approximately as follows: 


Hunting licenses issued in 
Pennsylvania, 1931... .. 580,937 
Bucks killed................ . 24,624 


Does killed............. Sa . 70,148 
I NG i cicicinvnniennniiocs 385 
Fatal accidents... " me 71 
Accidents in small- -game_ sea- 

son ....... Lani Ag Ha 107 
Accidents in 1 deer s season 278 


Naturally, the citizens of the state are 
much perturbed. Many things have been 
suggested to reduce the danger to hunters 
and others. It has been suggested that 
the use of high-power rifles be prohibited 
for hunting, and it is understood that the 
Governor of Pennsylvania is in favor of 
the passage of such a law. It seems to 
me that this would not help the situation 
a particle; in fact, it would only aggravate 
it. It will pay us thus to examine into the 
facts. 

The average citizen objects to the 

“high- -powe red rifle which will carry 1 or 
2 miles. The papers in Pennsylvania 
are full of this statement. And yet, the 
statistics show that the great majority of 
accidents occurred, not because the rifles 

carried 1 or 2 miles, but because the hunt- 
ers were absolutely unfamiliar with the 
use of firearms, and they shot themselves 
or their companions at close range and 
through utter carelessness and ignorance. 


Let us look into this matter of “high- 
power” rifles a minute. What is a high- 
power rifle? For the answer, we will 


have to go back to the year of 1894. The 
first high-power rifle placed on the Amer- 
ican market was the .30-40 Winchester 
single-shot rifle which appeared on April 
26, 1894. It had a muzzle velocity of 
1960 foot seconds. On May 16, 1895, the 
Winchester Model 1894 rifle in .30-30 
caliber appeared. It, too, was advertised 
as a high-powered rifle, and it had a muz- 
zle velocity of 1960 foot-seconds. At that 
time, the low-power, black-powder rifle 
that had the highest velocity was the 
.45-125 Winchester Express which had a 
muzzle velocity of 1633 foot-seconds. 


Therefore, the demarcation between low- 
power and high-power rifles lies between 
a muzzle velocity of 1633 foot-seconds for 


the former, and 1960 foot-seconds for the 
latter. Since that date, there has been a 
great increase in velocities, and we now 
have high-power rifles and cartridges 
which give muzzle velocities as high as 
3500 foot-seconds. 


OW, let us consider the matter of 
range, the extreme distance to which 
bullets will carry over level ground; that 
is, the liability of bullets to fly through 
space and kill a human being 1 or 2 miles 


away. Here we have a most illuminating 
lot of evidence. The extreme range of 
the commonest low-power and_high- 


power rifles is approximately as follows: 


Low-Power Rifles 


Foot-seconds Yards 
.22 Long Rifle 1,050 1,400 
25-20 1,300 2,000x 
38-40 1,268 1,900x 
44-40 1,245 1,800x 
32-40 1,385 2,300x 
38-55 1,285 2,100x 
.45-70-300 1,338 2,300x 
45-70-500 1,179 3,500 

High-Power Rifles 

25-35 2,175 2,900x 
30-30 2,200 2,800x 
32 Special 2,250 2,700x 
33 W. C. F. 2,200 2,600x 
30-40 2,000 2,800x 
.30-06-110 3,300 2,900x 
.30-06-180 2,700 3,500 
.30-06-200 2,400 3,000x 
.250-3000 2,850 3,000x 
270 W. C. F. 3,160 3,600x 





Ranges marked x are estimated. Others are known. 

In other words, high-power rifles do 
on an average drive their bullets to 
greater range than do low-power rifles, 
but either class has an extreme range 
quite long enough to do considerable 
damage if it by very remote chance hap- 
pens to connect with a human being at a 
great distance. A well-informed and re- 
sponsible hunter never fires a rifle into 
the air when there is any chance of a 
human being happening to be within 
range—he always sees the ground through 
his sights. 
being struck by a bullet at long range 
is extremely remote. Such accidents are 
very rare. While there is an element of 
danger here, it is almost as great for the 
low as for the high-power rifle, but it is 
not relatively an important factor. There 
are a number of far more important fac- 
tors, and these are all in favor of the 
high-power rifle. 


bin = danger of other human beings 
happening to get struck by bullets 


which glance or ricochet is far greater 


But the chance of a person . 





than the danger of being struck by a 
bullet at long range. Considering the 
soft-point bullets that are used for hunt- 
ting, the higher the velocity of the bul- 
let, and the lighter the bullet is, the less 
its tendency to glance from any material. 
The light, high-speed bullets from modern, 
high-power rifles seldom or never glance. 
They almost invariably fly to pieces when 
they strike the earth. The heavy, solid- 
lead bullets of low-power rifles almost al- 
ways glance badly, and they may glance 
and strike a companion whom the shooter 
believes to be entirely out of the line of 
fire. 

Penetration is another matter which 
should be considered as indicative of the 
bullet’s ability to penetrate trees, or to 
carry through the walls of buildings and 
injure the occupants. The expanding 
bullets of high-power rifles enlarge to 
great diameter or fly to pieces on strik- 
ing any substance. They are designed to 
do maximum damage to a foot or so 
thickness of animal tissue, but their pene- 
tration in any hard substance like wood 
is relatively small. The long, heavy bul- 
lets of low-power rifles, on the other 
hand, give deep penetration in wood. The 
30-30 bullet, for example, will penetrate 
eleven 7 %-inch pine boards at a distance 
of 15 feet, but the bullet of the .45-70-500 
cartridge, which is the lowest-power car- 
tridge on our list, penetrates 19 inches 
of solid pine at 100 yards. 

Conservation of game is a matter of 
importance to any state. Ninety-four 
thousand deer a year represent a big 
value in both recreation and food. The 
game law permits a hunter to kill one 
deer. It is estimated that for every five 
deer brought to bag, one now escapes 
wounded to die a painful and lingering 
death. It is not recovered, and is there- 
fore a total loss. The hunter proceeds 
to kill, or perhaps wound, another deer 
to fill his license. This is not conserva- 
tion, neither is it humane. The majority 
of deer that escape wounded are shot 
with low-power rifles or the older and 
least efficient of the high-power rifles. 
The highly accurate, modern, high-power 
rifle shooting a medium-weight bullet at 
very high velocity seldom if ever fails 
to kill a deer instantly when the bullet 
strikes anywhere in the body, neck, or 
head. Yet this same bullet glances and 
penetrates less than the bullets from low- 
power rifles. 

And lastly, the safety features of mod- 
ern rifles are far better than those of the 
old-fashioned hammer rifles of thirty-five 
and forty years ago. 


O, GENTLEMEN of Pennsylvania, it 

is not the high-power rifle which is 
responsible for the fatalities among the 
hunters of your state. High-power rifles 
rather tend to decrease the number of 
accidents as compared with weapons of 
low power. The real cause is the char- 
acter of the individuals you are pleased 
to issue a game license to. You issue a 
license to carry and fire a deadly weapon 
to any citizen without examination as to 
his ability to use such weapon properly 
or safely; and without inquiry as to the 
character of the applicant, you permit 
him to use that weapon under conditions 
where, in at least 50 per cent of the cases, 
alcoholic liquor is also being used. 

The automobile is a far less dangerous 
weapon than a firearm. A pedestrian can 
usually dodge an automobile driven by a 
reckless or intoxicated individual, but he 
cannot dodge a bullet fired from a gun. 
You require your automobilist to have 
good eyesight, to be familiar with your 
state highway laws designed to protect 
the public, to demonstrate that he can 
use an automobile efficiently, and in ad- 
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dition you prescribe dire penalties for 
using the automobile while intoxicated. 
Nevertheless, you turned 580,937 hunters 
loose in your state for a month armed 
with firearms; gave them license to use 
the same, without any examination as to 
safety regulations or their ability to use 
arms sanely. You made no attempt at all 
to restrict the use of liquor in conjunc- 
tion with firearms. These 580,937 hunters 
outnumbered the automobilists who were 
using the roads of your state for a like 
period. And yet you wonder that there 
were 71 fatal accidents. 

The solution seems to be obvious. It 
does not lie in the restriction of the 
weapon used, except perhaps that a 
small-caliber low-power weapon should 
he prohibited for reasons of conservation. 
Rather does it lie in a stringent inquiry 
into the character of the applicant for 
license, in requiring an examination on 
safety precautions in the handling and 
use of firearms, in demonstrated ability 
in the use of rifles—such as marksman- 
ship qualification according to the rules 
that have been prescribed by the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice—and lastly in the patrol of state 
forests to prevent the use of intoxicating 
liquors. An experienced, careful hunter 
seldom injures himself or anyone else 
with firearms. Sane hunting is*just as 
safe as sane automobiling. Reckless and 
intoxicated hunting is just as dangerous 
as reckless and intoxicated driving of 
a car. 


Seeing Bullets 
By L. W. Luder 


Editorial Note:—We were recently advised by 
one of our Michigan subscribers, a successful 
hunter and rifleman, that in a series of experi- 
ments with a .22 caliber match rifle, he had 
worked out a perfect method for observing 
bullets in their flight from rifle to the target. 
Following brief negotations with Mr. Luder, 
we secured the details of his experiments and 
tests, and these are herewith described for the 
first time. 


[RST—The instruments employed in 

the tests are merely these: A machine 
rest of my own design and construction— 
though any well-designed rest will do—a 
really good telescope of 25 power, an elec- 
tric fan of the ordinary office variety, and 
the rifle—plus ammunition and _ target. 
And I might add here that any of the 
various .22 caliber Long Rifle cartridges 
may be used, and will serve the purpose 
equally well. 

The tests were made over a 100-yard 
range—outdoors—and under a variety of 
light and weather conditions. 

First, the rifle was secured firmly in the 
machine rest and sights aligned on the 
ten ring in bull’s-eye. 

Next, the telescope is laid onto two 
parallel supporting arms or brackets, that 
are secured to, and integral with the rest, 
and fixed so that scope is held above and 
to the left of, barrel about 5 inches, with 
eyepiece extending to just even with rear 
sight. (The center of eyepiece should 
be about 1% inches to the left of the center 
of sight.) 

Through provisions for vertical and 
horizontal adjustment of one of the sup- 
porting arms, the scope is then aligned— 
as are the sights—on the center of the 
bull’s-eye, and adjusted *so that good con- 
trast is obtained anywhere beyond the first 
25 to 35 yards; or in other words, objects 
ipproximately in focus over the entire dis- 
tance beyond the first 25 yards. 

Now, unless there is a rather sharp 
breeze from near the 9 or 3 o'clock quar- 
ter, the fan is fixed either at the right 
or left side of the barrel anywhere from 
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15 to 25 inches from and directly opposite 
the muzzle, so that the air current will cut 
across the course of fire at a right angle. 
With a box of cartridges handy, and a 
notebook and pencil in the pocket, every- 
thing necessary is ready to commence fir- 
ing. 

More than one operator is not necessary, 
as the firer can have one eye at the scope 
while squeezing fhe trigger. And since 
seeing the bullet in its first few yards of 
flight could be of little importance, the fan 
running at normal speed will dissipate the 
gas, smoke, and flame quickly enough. 


HOULD it be desired to see the bullet 

over practically the entire distance, 
more air speed would be required, and the 
scope should be mounted several yards in 
rear of rifle and the firing done by means 
of a string attached to the trigger. 

As previously stated, the work was done 
on an outdoor range and under a va- 
riety of light and weather conditions, 
and as in target practice, proceeded best 
under a sky overcast sufficiently to dif- 
fuse the light. 

On dark or gloomy days, the bullets are 
not in clear view quite as quickly, nor are 
they in as good contrast, naturally, as on 
bright days. However, under all light con- 
ditions under which the tests were con- 
ducted, studies of wind influence on the 
bullet, “sail shots,” etc., could be carried 
on beautifully. 

Assuming, then, that the reader were the 
operator—the individual conducting the 
tests—this is what he would see: 

With eye at the scope and looking 
leisurely through the space separating rifle 
and target, a fraction of a second after 
the report—the time required for the dis- 
sipation of gas and smoke—and some 
35 yards distant at first, the bullet in 
plain view and remaining so until it has 
pierced the target, with its course seem- 
ingly on an upward then downward 
angle. 

After the first two or three shots, you 
will discover a variety of phenomena, the 
first of these probably being that the bul- 
let merely appears to rise, due to the 
scope being above the axis of flight, and 
perhaps next, that you are seeing the 
downward curve in its true form, as it 
gradually becomes more of a curve. And 
then, assuming that a wind is blowing, 
you'll at once see that some of the bul- 
lets describe still another curve, and that 
others fired in lull periods are entering 
the bull’s-eye in seemingly uncontrolled 
behavior while many are entering so 
closely about the center of the ten ring 
as to cause you to marvel. 

In concluding, it might be added that 
the work need not be confined to any one 
range or type of cartridge. On the con- 
trary, though we have not tried it, the 
larger calibers should prove even more 
interesting, especially on the longer 
ranges. 


NewA&cA Goods 


Colt .45 Caliber **National Match”’ Pistols 

HE Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 

Company announce that they now have ready 
for delivery a refined, specially selected, hand 
fitted, and hand adjusted special type of the 
Colt Government Model .45 Caliber Automatic 
Pistol which will be known as the ‘National 
Match” type, and will be stamped with the words 
“National Match.” The actions of these will be 
hand fitted, so as to give smooth operation, and 
light, even trigger pull. They will also be 
fitted with selected ‘‘Match” barrels, and with a 
square type rear sight which will be similar to the 
Patridge sight in aiming. They will thus be 
considerably superior in every way to the regular 
service pistol, but except for the stamping and 
the square notch in the rear sight, they will not 
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differ in appearance or operation from the stand- 
ard pistol. -T. ; 


Savage Model 99-RS Rifle 

HIS is a new and modern deer and big game 

rifle on the lines of the well-known Savage 
Model 99 rifle. It is the first lever-action rifle 
to be manufactured with a well-shaped and prop- 
erly proportioned, modern stock and forearm; with 
suitable sling swivels and shooting gun sling, with 
modern, adjustable aperture rear sight, and with 
a barrel specially selected for accuracy. All 
these details are included in the rifle as_ sold. 
The rifle is now ready for delivery. It is the 
only lever-action now on the market that may be 
called modern in every particular. The improve- 
ments permit aim to be caught much quicker 
than with any other lever-action rifle; permit 
the rifle to be held far steadier in any position; 
greatly decrease the appreciable recoil; allow 
more efficient rapid fire; insure that the butt plate 
will not slip off the shoulder during rapid fire; 
permit of steady holding even when the shooter 
is trembling from exertion or excitement; allow 
of more accurate aim; alignment of sights is less 
affected by light; sights can be quickly adjusted 
for any range so as to bring the center of impact 
to coincide with the point of aim; the entire rifle 
presents a more pleasing appearance and outline 
and a better balance; and lastly, the accuracy 
of the rifle is probably superior to that of any 
other high-power, lever-action rifle. 

I believe that the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment of Ourpoor Lire may take a great deal 
of credit for the production of this excellent, 
modern rifle. The Savage Model 99 rifles have, 
of course, been with us for thirty-three years, 
and we know them well. The breech action has 
always been strong, reliable, and sure in its 
functioning. The rifle has always been regularly 
fitted with the old and obsolete open rear sight, 
and it was necessary to purchase a good, modern 
rear sight if one wished to do better shooting 
than merely well enough to hit a deer at 75 yards. 
Of late years, almost all Model 99 rifles placed on 
the market were of takedown form, and were un- 
reliable in their accuracy and maintenance of zero 
and elevation. And always have these rifles 
been fitted with poorly designed and proportioned 
stocks with the crescent rifle butt plate of 200 
years ago, or a boy-sized copy of a poor shotgun 
butt plate set on the stock at a wrong angle. 
For the past five years, Ourpoor Lire has told 
all of its correspondents that it could recommend 
the Savage Model 99 rifle only in solid frame; 
only when fitted with a gold or ivory-bead front 
sight with the surface of the bead flat and per- 
pendicular, and with a Lyman No. 30% rear 
sight, and it strongly advised that the rifle be 
fitted with a modern stock and a proper shooting 
gun sling. 

Now, we have exactly that rifle which we can 
buy complete in every detail, without having to 
order it specially with a month’s delay, and then 
send it to a stock maker to be restocked to the 
tune of at least $50 extra. The Savage Model 
99-RS rifle will be made in .250-3000 caliber with 
22-inch barrel, or in Savage .300 caliber with 24- 
inch barrel; will be made in solid frame only, and 
will weigh 7 pounds, 5 ounces, to 7 pounds, 8 
ounces. The barrels are specially selected for 
accuracy. The sights are a flat gold-bead front 
sight, a Lyman folding leaf rear barrel sight, 
and a Lyman No. 30% rear sight. One gradu- 
ation adjustment for elevation on this sight moves 
the center of impact 6 inches per 100 yards of 
and one graduation in windage moves it 
2 inches. The sights being set correctly for 
100 yards, “% a graduation raise in elevation 
gives the correct setting for 200 yards. 

The new pistol-grip stock is absolutely correct 
in shape and dimension for the properly trained 
marksman of average build, permitting the steadi 
est holding in standing, kneeling, sitting, and 
positions, and the quickest catching of 
aim. The stock is 13% inches long, with drop 
at comb of 15 inches and 2% inches at the 
heel. The checked steel shotgun butt plate is 
5 inches long and has a 2%-inch pitch. The 
forearm is quite a departure from the usual 
being much shorter than previously; 
larger without being bulky, and furnishes a 
splendid grip for the left hand. Both pistol grip 
and forearm are neatly checked and are given a 
dull London oil finish. Noiseless, tangle-proof, 
detachable, sling swivels and an excellent shoot- 
ing gun sling of the Ordnance Model 1907 type 
are furnished with the rifle without extra charge. 
The price of the rifle complete will be $65. 

There will also be furnished a cheaper type 
of this rifle, to be known as the Model 99 R, 
which will be fitted with the same stock, gold- 
bead front sight, and semi-buckhorn open rear 
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sight and ordinary barrel for $48. It will cost 
a little over $10 to fit this rifle with an efficient 
rear sight, good sling swivels, and a good shooting 
gun sling, making the total cost of this cheaper 
rifle about $58 before one can hope to be able to 
do really efficient shooting with it. 

The Model 99-RS rifle will be particularly well 
suited to a telescope sight. For big-game shoot- 
for combined big-game and varmint shoot- 
ing, I would recommend particularly the Zeiss 
Zielklein 214 power telescope sight with No. 6, 
flat-top post graticule, or the Hensoldt Zielklein 
234 power telescope sight with flat-top post reti- 
mounted on the rifle with the Western 
mounting. For varmint shooting exclusively, the 
best scope sights are the Fecker hunting telescope 
sight with Fecker Precision mountings or the Ly- 
man 5A telescope sight. 

It would almost seem as though the .250-3000 
Savage and .300 Savage cartridges to which these 
rifles are adapted, were too well known to need 
description, but this is not so, because I receive 
letters a week from readers 
asking for information about 
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M. V. 2,700 foot-seconds, and 200-yard trajectory 
height of 2 8/10 inches, and also with a 180- 
grain bullet, M. V. 2,550 foot-seconds, and a 
trajectory of about 3 2/10 inches. Perhaps for 
moose alone, the 180-grain load will be the best, 
but for all-around use, the 150-grain bullet should 
be chosen. For a reduced load, use the 150-grain 
bullet with 16 grains of duPont No. 80 powder. 
In the Model 99-RS rifle, the cartridge will 
average 100 yard groups of about 3 inches when 
shot from muzzle and elbow rest. 

For those who prefer the lever-action rifle, I 
believe that this Savage Model 99-RS rifle will be 
found far superior to any other such rifle now 
on the market. Certainly, a trained rifleman 
will do far better shooting with it in any position 
at any range, under any conditions, than he will 
with any other lever-action rifle in the condition 
that that lever-action rifle comes from its makers. 
No intelligent hunter-rifleman, knowing that this 


rifle is now available, would think of choos- 
ing any other high-power lever-action arm.— 
T. W. 





The new Savage 99 RS 


them. Both cartridges have been used for years 
by thousands of our sportsmen, and their capabili- 
ties and accuracy have also been independently 
and scientifically investigated. We have had 
hundreds of reports on their performance on all 
kinds of game, and we know exactly what they 


can be depended on to do under any circum- 
stances. 
The .250-3000 Savage cartridge was originally 


loaded with an 87-grain soft-point jacketed bullet 
to give a muzzle velocity of 2,850 to 3,000 foot- 
seconds and a trajectory height over 200 yards 
of about 2% inches. It is now also loaded by 
both Savage and the Western Cartridge Company 
with a 100-grain open-point bullet, muzzle velocity 
2,670 foot-seconds, and 200-yard trajectory of 
2 9/10 inches. In the Model 99-RS rifle with 
its selected barrel, a trained rifleman will average 
about 2% to 25-inch groups at 100 yards when 
shooting from muzzle, and elbow rest. The car- 
tridge with 87-grain bullet has proven very good 
for deer except that it occasionally fails when 
it strikes in the shoulder or hind quartrs of a 
large buck. But the cartridge with 100-grain 
bullet has proven to be probably the most ideal 
cartridge made for deer, sheep, and goat, and is 
even good for black bear. Reports from the game 
fields show very conclusively that it kills such 
game very much better than do such cartridges 
as the .25-35, .25 Rem., .30-30, .30 Rem., .303 
Savage, .32 Special, and .35 Rem. It is also 
ideal for such game as coyotes, wolves, mountain 


Lons, bobcats, woodchucks, and general varmint 
shooting. Cases fired in this rifle with full 
charges will be lengthened so much that they 


will not again fit in the chamber if reloaded, but 
a most excellent, extremely accurate hand load 
can be made up by getting new cases and loading 
them with 12 grains of duPont No. 80 powder 
and the regular 87-grain bullet, and such a load 
is splendid for turkeys, rabbits, squirrels, and 
The reduced load cases can be reloaded 


grouse. 
many times, as they are not lengthened by 
firing these loads. I have gotten extremely fine 


accuracy with this load. 

The .250-3000 cartridge has its limitations. 
Many moose, elk, and large bear have been 
killed with it under particularly lucky conditions, 
but a great many more have been lost, and this 
cartridge is not reliable or sportsmanlike for such 
game. But for use in the United States or in 
Mexico, where moose and large bear are not met 
with, its very superior accuracy; its splendid 
killing power; its all around possibilities; and 
its very light recoil make it the cartridge to be 
chosen in preference to the larger caliber. 

The .300 Savage is the cartridge to choose 
when one is going to hunt in Canada and pre- 
fers a lever-action rifle. It has ample power 


for any American big game, including elk, and 
moose, but with the possible exception of Alaskan 
brown bear. 


It is loaded with a 150-grain bullet, 


Winchester Model 54 N. R. A. Type Rifle now 
Furnished in .250-3000 Caliber 
HE Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
announce that they are now prepared to fur- 
nish their Model 54 N. R. A. type rifle bored 
and chambered for the .250-3000 Savage cartridge. 
This rifle should not be confused with the ordi- 
nary factory type of the Model 54 rifle which 


we have never recommended to our readers. 
The Model 54 N. R. A. type rifle is a most 
excellent, modern bolt-action rifle, fitted with a 


Lyman No. 48 rear sight, a most modern stock 
of exactly the right dimensions and proportions, 
and with properly designed and located sling 
swivels for a shooting gun sling. Although it 
has only been on the market for eighteen months 
it has made an enviable reputation for all-around 


excellence, superb accuracy, strength, and en- 
durance. The .250-3000 cartridge is too well 
known to require much description, except to 


say that it has proved to be most excellent for 
deer, black bear, sheep, goats, coyotes, wood- 
chucks, and, in fact, all kinds of varmints. It 
is perhaps the one best all-around rifle cartridge 
for the hunter who does not expect to hunt in 
moose and grizzly-bear country, combining fine 
accuracy, very light recoil, exceedingly flat tra- 
jectory, and very unusual killing power. There 
has been a big demand for the Model 54 
N. R. A. type rifle in this caliber, and it can 
now be obtained.—T. W 


Nifleéristo! Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 





first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 
Only One Solution 
Editor:—I just returned from a deer hunt- 


ing trip in Utah and am glad to say, had good 
luck. But on this trip I discovered something 
I had not thought of before, due no doubt, to 
the fact that it had never been necessary to think 
of. 

It just so happened that we hunted at 10,000 
feet and in small thick timber. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the shots are running shots through this 
timber. One rarely gets his mark the first shot, 
but will shoot the magazine empty and then not 
connect. That was the reason we were advised 
to take plenty of shells, and when going out for 
the day’s hunt we always carried two boxes. 





The first morning out I thought they were 
all wet when they said two boxes, as I had never 
carried more then ten shells all told. However, 
I was glad because at noon time I had used up a 
box. 

I have two very fine rebuilt and _ restocked 
Springfields and one Mauser—as fine as money 
can produce. Of course I used my pet Spring 
field. I have always been able to get my deer 
with one or two shots. But at this running hide- 
and-seek business I found how bum I was. 

In other words, we hunters who go out once a 
year cannot handle the bolt-action fast enough 
We are two slow on rapid fire. We can’t hold 
the gun and work the bolt. In Los Angeles we 
have very few places we can go to practice any 
kind of shooting, let alone rapid fire. Go to the 
target range and you find the shooters flat on thei: 
belly, doing the same old military stuff. A 
shooter who wants practice for practical purposes 
gets the glassy stare. Sit around all day and at 
the end of the target shoots maybe you get to 
shoot ten times. 

Please tell me how I can get home practice 
on rapid fire and at the same time get accuracy 

The thought accurred to me and my hunting 
partner that the best gun in that country would 
be a Remington slide-action .30 or .35 caliber. 
We found that a powerful gun was necessary 
with a heavy bullet. With a slide action I 
surely make ’em sing and get accuracy. In 
other words it handles easily. But the .30 or 
.35 are not in the same class as the .30-’06. It 
is not uncommon to get shots at 250 to 300 
yards and these guns are out. 

Please tell me what you think of these two 
Remingtons, and which would you advise? Also 
maybe you can give me some advice on how to 
use a bolt action and become proficient at home 
in spare time.—E. J. T., Calif. 


Answer:—I have your letter of November 4 
which I was very glad to get, because it gives 
me an opportunity to “spread myself’? on a mat- 
ter which I think is very important to all of us. 
Due, I think, largely to ignorance which I am 
trying my best to dispel, our shooters seem very 
reluctant to train themselves in marksmanship 
by what has been proven to be the one best and 
easiest method and system. They also seem to 
lose sight of the fact that every rifleman of note 
in this country has been trained in this system, 
and that a man not so trained is just hopelessly 
handicapped in competitions involving either slow 
or rapid fire. Also, that training in rapid fire 
by this system makes the deadliest game shots 
that the world has ever known. This system is 
best set forth in “U. S. Army Training Regula 
tions No 150-5, Marksmanship, Rifle, Individual,” 
which you can obtain from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 10 cents in coin (stamps not 
accepted). 

These regulations very properly insist that the 
effective fire of battle is rapid fire (it is also the 
effective fire of the game fields), that slow fire is 
merely for perfecting the shooter in the basic 
principles of aiming, holding, trigger squeeze, 
calling the shot, and sight adjustment, and that 
when these have been acquired with sufficient 
skill to average 85 to 90 per cent scores in slow 
fire, the training should proceed to rapid fire, 
which should also be developed to an 85 to 90 
per cent average. 

A man who is a good shot only at slow fire 
is not a trained rifleman, he is only half trained, 
and he has neglected the most important part of 
his training—rapid fire. 

In the mechanism of training, Training Regu- 
lations 150-5 considers only the bolt-action rifle. 
Section V gives the method of training in rapid 
fire. Paragraphs 31 and 32 give the details of 
the bolt operation exercise, and paragraphs 33 and 
34 give details of the rapid-fire exercise. These 
two exercises can be conducted in one’s room at 
home just as well as anywhere. Ten minutes a 
day for two weeks will make one very proficient. 
They are an absolutely necessary preliminary to 
successful rapid fire with a bolt-action rifle, and 
their occasional practice thereafter is necessary in 
order to keep in form for rapid fire. 

When these have been practiced for several 
weeks with an empty rifle, one should then de- 
vote about a week to practice of the rapid- 
fire exercise with dummy cartridges. To obtain 
dummy cartridges, simply take fired cases with 
the old primer left in them, seat bullets in place, 
ang drill a small hole through both sides of the 
body of the case to distinguish them from loaded 
cartridges. In using them, have a blanket at 
your right side for the dummies to fall on. 

In this way, you can perfect yourself in the 
mechanism of rapid fire which is about 80 per 
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cent of the game. The other 20 per cent is im- 
portant also, but it must be obtained by actual 
rapid-fire shooting outdoors. About four after- 
noons’ practice of it on the range after (never 
before) you have developed yourself in the mech- 
anism in your room should develop you into 
a fine rapid-fire shot. But spend at least three 
weeks, ten minutes a day, last week with dummy 
cartridges, on the exercises in your room before 
you attempt to fire a single loaded cartridge. 
Any kind of a little target placed in a well 
lighted place in your room will do for aiming 
point. 

In this way, and only in this way, I have 
seen thousands and thousands of men develop 
into splendid rapid-fire shots with bolt-action rifles, 
so that they can place, practically every time, 
five shots in twelve seconds at 200 yards into a 
silhouette or bull’s-eye much smaller than the 
body of a deer when shooting in the sitting or 
prone positions, or four out of five shots in the 
standing position. 

And, moreover, I have never seen anyone ac- 
quire such a combination of rapidity and accuracy 
with any rifle other than a modern, high grade 
bolt-action rifle, with an easy working bolt, a 
proper trigger pull, a good stock, and properly 
adjustable sights. Cheap bolt-action rifles are 
not good for anything. Rifles with other types 
of actions may be good enough for a deer’s body 
at 25 to 75 yards, but real accuracy combined 
with rapidity of fire cannot be obtained with them. 

I am fully convinced that this is the one best 
way to develop into a fine rapid fire shot. It is 
the method I used myself, and I have won many 
rapid fire and skirmish matches. It is the meth- 
od that has been used in training for rapid fire 
at the National Matches since 1903, and if any- 
one believes that he can do better with types of 
rifles other than the modern, high-grade, bolt- 
action rifle, let him just go up against the 
rapid fire game at Camp Perry, and he will be 
quickly convinced of his error. Such rapid fire 
is the very best training there is for game 
shooting.—T. W. 


The African Hunter's Life Insurance 

Editor:—Recently I attended a movie named 
“Trader Horn” in which the two principal char- 
acters carried double barrel guns of large bore, 
which were used for hunting large game. They 
had the appearance of the common shotgun only 
seemed heavier. 

I know something of guns but this is a new 
one to me, so, if you can tell me anything about 
this gun as to caliber and make, and any other 
information which a gun crank would like to 
have, kindly do so and I will certainly appreci- 
ate the favor.—W. T. M., Pa. 


Answer:—No one rifle will suffice for shoot- 
ing in Africa. The experienced African hunter 
is always armed with two rifles, the second 
rifle being carried by a native gun bearer who 
always sticks right at the heels of the hunter 
ready to pass him the other rifle instantly when 
needed. This is absolutely necessary both for 
success and for safety in Africa. 

One rifle is a light, high velocity, small bore 
rifle of fine long-range accuracy, like our high- 
grade .30-06 bolt-action rifle, or the British make 
of Mauser rifles shooting the .318 cartridge. This 
rifle is used for antelope shooting on the plains, 
and for shots at lion at ranges over 75 yards. 
This rifle must be extremely accurate, as the 
average range at which antelope dre shot on the 
plains in Africa is about 250 yards, because the 
hunter can’t possibly get any closer. Also, the 
bullet must be placed exactly right on the lion 
to forestall a charge. But this rifle will be 
absolutely inadequate for rhino, buffalo, or ele- 
phant or for stopping the charge of a lion at 
close quarters. 

Therefore, for this latter work, the hunter 
always has also a double barrelled elephant rifle. 
These rifles are made by about a dozen of the 
leading British rifle makers and cost from $500 
up to $1,500. In outward appearance, they are 
somewhat like a double barrelled shotgun with 
26-inch barrel, and weigh from 12 to 15 pounds. 
The bore is from .450 caliber to .577 caliber. 
They shoot a full-jacketed bullet weighing from 
450 to 750 grains, and are loaded with sufficient 
Cordite or Axite powder to give a muzzle ve- 
locity of from 2,100 to 2,250 feet per second. 
Their accurate range is about 150 yards, but they 
are seldom used at a longer range than 50 yards. 
Rhino, buffalo, and elephant are usually shot at 
ranges from 15 to 75 yards, and only such a rifle 
can be relied upon to kill or stop the charge of 
such heavy, thick-skinned animals. The African 
hunter’s elephant rifle is his life insurance.— 
1 
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On the British Columbia 
Summits 


(Continued from page 12) 


a grizzly she bear and two fine goats. 

Our Indian summer had gone; the 
weather was cold and damp, clouds hung 
low and the wind blew down the valley 
driving the pelting rain before it. This 
kept up for two days, then on the third, 
September 8, it cleared, so Father and I 
and Slim and Pat took seven horses and 
left for the same country Mott and I had 
hunted on our trip the week before. Frank 
had left with his guide for a few days in 
search of a good caribou head. Page and 
Mott with Jim had gone out to look for 
most anything. 

Four in the afternoon found us high 
among the peaks and our small camp set 
up. With supper over, dishes washed and 
wood for the night piled up, Pat and | 
started out to look over some likely coun- 
try before dark. We were walking down 
a small creek in a valley between two 
ridges about % mile from camp when Pat 
spotted a good-sized black wolf about 1 
mile up the slope to our left. There was 
quite a bit of cover between us and Mr. 
Wolf so we started up in his direction. 

We had climbed for just about ten min- 
utes when something made me turn around 
and there, across the valley about as far 





Our first snow storm 


up as we were, stood a grizzly, calmly 
watching us. Just as we stopped he 
stepped out of sight into some scrub bal- 
sam. Down we went in his direction but 
he had seen us and wasn’t letting any grass 
grow under his feet. He ambled along the 
side of the hill parallel to the creek, not 
going any higher or lower, so we did the 
same on our side, trying to keep up with 
him. Now and then he would cross an 
open space and we could see he was gain- 
ing. Finally he must have stopped because 
he didn’t come out of the last covering we 
had seen him enter. 


FTER getting opposite this spot we 
could do nothing but wait for him to 
appear. If we went lower we would lose 
sight of him if he moved, so we decided to 
shoot from where we were, several hundred 
yards distant. Ten minutes we waited, then 
out he came on the run. One shot at a 
black cat it seemed to me at that distance, 
in the dusk; but he tumbled down into 
cover with a growl that set my hair on end. 
We could hear him thrashing around for a 
few minutes, then out he went on the run. 
I fired four more shots but with no effect. 
I was using a Winchester Model 54 with 
Zeiss 2%4 scope which was sighted in for 
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200 yards with 180-grain bullet. On see- 
ing the bear I had changed to 220-grain 
bullets but in my excitement I had forgot- 
ten to allow for this in my sighting. It 
being too dark to take after him we were 
forced to wait until morning to do any ° 
investigating, so back to camp we went. 
The next day we found he had only been 
slightly grazed in the hind leg or foot, just 
enough to draw a few drops of blood and 
make him very angry, so it was quite use- 
less to follow him. Grizzly No. 2 had 
eluded me. 

We rode and climbed the peaks all the 
next day but saw no more bear although 
signs of them were plentiful. Some cari- 
bou were sighted, also moose, but none 
worth going after. 

The following morning the clouds hung 
low, sometimes coasting right into camp. 
The cold, damp wind blew the rain and 
mist in all directions and now and then 
when the fog would lift, we could see snow 
on the higher peaks, so camp looked good 
to us. There we stayed all day, keeping 
up the fire and swapping yarns with the 
two guides. 

The next day was much the same; hunt- 
ing was impossible because the fog and 
clouds obscured everything, so we packed 
and headed for main camp. On the way 
back we came into a high pass where a 
caribou had been shot a week or so before. 
Just as the ridge was reached and we could 
see for % mile into this grassy valley, Pat, 
the breed who was riding in the lead, held 
up his hand signaling us to stop and say- 
ing, “Grizzly around. Him cache caribou.” 


UT came the glasses and sure enough, 

the decayed carcass had been covered 
with grass and dirt. The ground all around 
for 25 feet was torn up as if a dozen pigs 
had been rooting and in the center was a 
pile of debris 2 feet high, 10 feet long and 
4 feet wide, with pieces of caribou mixed in. 
Pat and I went over to investigate, hoping 
the bear would be asleep close by, while 
Slim and Father stayed with the horses. 
He was not in sight so we circled around 
the cache. Pat and I would stay and wait 
while the others went on. 

We had no more than started, with all 
the horses out in plain sight, when into the 
pass on the opposite end came old man 
grizzly. Every one dismounted and tried 
to be quiet. Pat and I got down on our 
hands and knees, keeping out of sight, and 
started to crawl toward bruin as he was 
coming in our direction, making for the 
caribou carcass. Just a few minutes more 
and we would have been in range but the 
horses attracted his attention. Up he stood 
on his hind legs, gave one look in that di- 
rection and then made tracks in his lumber- 
ing way, which covers ground fast. 

, Prospect No. 3 had been crossed off my 
ist. 

We reached main camp, had _ sponge 
bath, did some washing and rested until 
supper time. It started raining that night 
and kept it up most of the next day. 
Frank got back about 3 o'clock that 
afternoon, bringing a good caribou head 
with 40 points. Page and Mott came 
in late but had nothing. Page had cut his 
shin with an axe and so was the worse for 
wear. We all nursed this sore shin and 
turned the place into a first-aid ward. Mott 
was acting surgeon, Father consulting phy- 
sician, and the rest handed out endless ad- 
vice as to whether amputation should be 
considered. The first bandages had been 
wrapped too tightly, causing the leg to 
swell and puff up, thereby worrying the 
patient with thoughts of infection and six 
long days from any help. 

The physician inspected his patient and 
said, “For God’s sake—cut that bandage 
loose.” 

In fifteen minutes the infection had 
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cleared up. Mott thought it should be 
cleaned and dressed so went to much prepa- 
ration of sterilizing his hands with hot 
water and soap, and boiling water in a cov- 
ered bucket to keep out all dirt and germs. 
\ll was in readiness and he was waiting 
for the water to cool. Just as a guide was 
passing the surgeon spoke up 

“I wonder if that water is cool enough.” 

The ever obliging guide immediately 
stopped, lifted the lid off the bucket con- 
taining said sterilized water and jammed 
his not-too-clean hand in to the wrist say- 
ing, “That's cool now.” 

The two following days were spent read- 
ing, playing cards and watching the creek in 
our front yard come up as a result of the 
continuous rains. On the third day, Septem- 
ber 15, it looked as though it might clear. 
Mott and Jim left for Sheep Creek to look 
for big horns and Pat and I started back 
to look over the caribou carcass, hoping 
the grizzly had taken a notion to came back. 
Our trip proved useless as to bear. We 
did get a fair specimen of caribou and some 
good pictures of two bulls and nine cows. 

It rained most of the three days we were 
out. The wind blew the sparks and smoke 
of our fire in all directions so we couldn't 
stand in one spot for more than a minute 
at a time and we had a hard time keeping 
the tarps over our sleeping bags. We had 
to lay scrub trees on top to hold them 
down, put out the fire so it wouldn't set 
us on fire, and crawl in. After two nights 
of this and two mornings of trying to get a 
fire started in the wind and rain, we went 
back to main camp. I had given up trying 
to get a bear; it wasn’t in the books for me 
this fall. Time was getting short and our 
trip would soon be over. We were due 
back at the railroad September 26. Only 
nine days left of which six would be spent 
on the trail. 


‘THE next morning we agreed to break 
up main camp and start back, one day 
where we would wait until Jim and Mott 
caught up with us. There we would head 
for civilization in earnest. This we did and 
pitched our tents in a howling blizzard that 
night. Winter was not far off and there 
was no fooling about it. Lower country 
would look good to us. The creeks were 
swollen and the horses had to be packed 
high so our equipment stood less chance 
of getting wet. The Wapiti river had to 
be crossed on the third day from camp and 
we were afraid if the rain and snow con- 
tinued, we would have to build rafts for 
our packs and swim the horses. 

Morning found the hills with a new and 
deeper mantle of snow, blowing and drift- 
ing around the peaks; clouds swept low 
and the wind howled up and down through 
the draws. Mott and Jim would join us 
at night. The next morning the whole 
outfit would pull up stakes and leave the 
hills to fight it out with the winter storms. 

In spite of this unfavorable looking 
weather, Page and I decided to have one 
last try. Four horses were saddled and 
the two of us with Pat and Joe as guides 
headed up the slopes north of camp at 8:30 
in the morning. It was a hard climb for 
the horses, through brush and over wind- 
falls, then later across slide rock and up 
deep gullies and washes. It seemed to be 
a day for caribou; almost all the high 
basins were filled with herds of from six 
to thirty of these animals. Now and then 
we would stop and look them over with 
the glasses but none of the bulls had very 
good heads, and we were not going to take 
any unless they were exceptional. 

It was almost noon. Page and I were 
standing with the horses just behind a 
peak, sheltered from the wind, eating our 
lunch of sandwiches. Pat and Joe had 


gone around the other side to look down 
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into a sky pasture where some twelve or 
more caribou were grazing, to see if there 
were any worth going after. We had fin- 
ished our scanty repast, I had taken some 
movies of the surrounding hills and was 
tightening the cinch on my saddle when 
along the ridge we had just passed, came 
a bull and two cows. Page grabbed his 
glasses (one of the guides had my pair) 
and gave them the once over, then passed 
them to me. I could see the horns were 
better than those on the head I already 
had, but I could not see the double shovels. 
I gave the glasses back to Page and sat 
there watching them coming slowly toward 
us with heads down smelling our trail but 
never once looking up in our direction. 
They came within 125 yards before stop- 
ping. The bull looked off to the side, but 
never at us who were in plain sight and 
stood out like a couple of sore thumbs, I 
thought. Reaching for my rifle which was 
in its scabbard on the horse beside me, I 
said to Page, “I’m going to get that crit- 
ter. It’s better than the one I already have.” 

The first shot missed clean; guess I was 
excited at seeing his two shovels when 





A trophy of the hunt 


his head was turned quartering, but the sec- 
ond shot dropped him in his tracks. And 
what a head he had; 45 points and the nic- 
est set of double shovels I have ever seen. 
Was I tickled! Even if I didn’t have a 
grizzly, there was something that one 
doesn’t run across very often during a life- 
time. Pat and I skinned out the cape, cut 
off the head close up to the ears, and took 
some meat and packed on one of our 
horses. This old boy was in fine shape to 
start the rutting season. He had a slab of 
fat along his back and over his rump about 
4 inches thick. What a shame it was to 
leave such an animal as this to be just 
food for wolves and bear but there was no 
other alternative. 


AGE and Joe went on while Pat and I 

looked the country over close by for griz- 
zlies. By 4 o'clock the other two came 
back. They had seen about seventy-five 
or a hundred caribou, but nothing worth 
shooting. I had found no bear and it was 
time to hit the slope for camp. We were 
cutting south to a valley with rather steep 
slopes and a creek at the bottom, then 
down the creek to the valley in which our 
camp was located. It was slow going and 
almost straight down. Joe was walking 
ahead cutting the high windfalls. The sun 
had set, at least for us, now halfway down 
to the creek. 

It was 6 o'clock and the long evenings 
of the Canadian summer were a thing of 
the past. During one of our numerous 
stops, I glanced out across to the slope on 


the other side of the valley about a mile 
away. A dark, moving object caught my 
eye. I got out the glasses to look at what 
I thought a moose, but no, it was a grizzly. 

I called Pat; he came running, gave one 
look and said, “Big grizzly! It’s our last 
chance, should we go?” 

I didn’t like the idea because it would 
soon be dark, but he seemed to think we 
could make it and I wanted that bear bad 
enough. 

Our horses were left to come down with 
Page and Joe and be tied at the bottom 
where we would pick them up later. ‘The 
others would go on to camp. Down we 
went on a trot hopping over windfalls like 
rabbits in deep snow, dodging trees and 
ducking under branches. At the creek off 
came our coats, hats, and all unnecessary 
gadgets. It was almost straight up from 
now on, and no time to waste. Up, up we 
went, my lungs worked like bellows and my 
heart felt as though it would pound a hole 
in my side; but we couldn't stop long. I| 
figured as I went that if I ever saw that 
bear in my condition he certainly would be 
safe. I didn’t have a chance in the world 
to hold that .30-06 even on a 24-inch bull’s- 
eye at 50 yards. And that darned Indian; 
I think he could have outrun a caribou up 
that hill the way he was going. I had to 
slow him up a couple of times. 

A little before 7 o’clock we came to a 
more open space and more level; anyway 
I could go longer on one breath. This was 
where Pat thought the bear would come out 
and sure enough, just a few more paces 
ahead we came out where we could see Mr. 
Bruin feeding on berries about 300 yards 
away. I wanted to shoot but Pat said we 
could get closer. It was a good chance, but 
we moved on keeping under cover and on 
the right end of the wind. We had gone 
quite some distance, I thought, when we 
took another look but nothing in sight: 
then we started running in the direction we 
had last seen him. 

All at once Pat grabbed me and panted, 
saying in a whisper, “Shoot! Shoot!” 


ERE was the old boy not 45 feet in 

front of us lying down. I could just 
see the tip of his black hair sticking over 
the grass and low brush. Knowing he 
couldn't get out of sight very quickly and 
not wanting to hit his face or head I said 
out loud, “Shoot him! Hell, which end is 
his tail on?” 

With that, he got up and started up hill 
away from us. When my telescope sight 
came up, all I could see was bear at that 
range, but I let go. He let out a grunt, 
whirled around and came straight for us, 
because most times when a bear is hit he 
goes down hill and this one was acting true 
to form. A beautiful situation for some 
one to say we were charged, but he could 
not see us, and I don’t think he knew 
where we were. When he turned, I aimed 
just below the hump on his shoulder that 
looked as if it belonged to a camel. Down 
he went but only for a second; then up 
and toward us again. Once more he got 
it in the neck, just back of the ears and 
this time he rolled over with his feet kick- 
ing in the air. We tore around on the up- 
hill side but it was no use now. He was 
stone dead and had stopped just eight paces 
from where we stood. 

Pat and I shook hands, did an Indian 
dance, then he went up and kicked him in 
the nose; something I shouldn’t have liked 
to do, but he must have been sure it was 
all over because those guides usually give 
a bear a wide berth just after they are shot. 

The first 180-grain .30-06 went in the left 
hind quarter, and came out just in front of 
the right shoulder. If I hadn't seen it I 
would have sworn he never was hit. It 
didn’t faze him a bit, as far as I could 
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tell from his actions, except to turn him 
in our direction. The second lodged in 
the shoulder and the third hit his spine 
about 8 inches back of his ears. The last 
hour of daylight on the last day, and the 
long trail 1 had made over those endless 
hills and through the deep valleys ended 
at the carcass of a 900-pound grizzly, an 
objective I thought I was not going to re- 
alize that year. By 7:30 we had him 
roughly skinned out and had started down 
to the horses. It was 11 o'clock that night 
before we got into camp. 

We had to leave the horses, caribou head 
and bear hide behind and make it on foot 
through creeks up to our waists and over 
windfalls, scratching our faces on branches 
and bumping into trees. That last mile 
seemed never to end, but the cook fire was 
burning brightly and we knew that Ted 
would have hot mulligan and caribou steaks 
waiting for us. I had let out a long war 
whoop from atop the last hill to let him 
know we were coming. 

Boy! How that hot tea hit the spot, and 
those steaks! A full stomach and at last 
the eiderdown didn’t go “so worse,” but 
after that day’s hunt I could have stayed 
out all night with only my half-filled bag 
of raisins for food and a windfall for a 
pillow beside a jack pine fire. 


Whistling Thrills 
(Continued from page 19) 


fast that the dogs were always behind. He 
liked to take it slow and let the dogs have 
time to cover the ground thoroughly. On 
that point I absolutely agree with him. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to hunt 
with a man who constantly has a very 
important engagement up ahead and is 
always racing to get there. I often wish 
that I had a check chain to put on such a 
fellow when I am unfortunate enough to 
be out with one. 

It was about a half hour before we hit 
any signs of birds. We began to think 
that today would be like yesterday, a case 
of hunt and hunt hard in order to find 
even one bird. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened again and we were off to some real 
whistling thrills. 

Speck and Spike both came to point at 
once but not steady points. A little far- 
ther along they did it again, casting their 
noses from side to side uncertainly, seek- 
ing for some definite spot to point. Spike 
broke quickly and began an excited circle 
while Speck was more cautious. He would 
take a step or two, then halt and cast 
about for the scent. At last he, too, went 
on and plainly showed game in every 
move, 

“They’re making game all right,” said 
Knapp, “I guess the birds flushed before 
we got here. Whoa—Speck’s on again. 
Steady—Speck—steady, boy,” and we hur- 
ried on to the pointing dog. 

Once again it was a false point but 
without a doubt the bird had been there. 

“Might be a pheasant,” I suggested. 


“Maybe,” Knapp agreed, “but Speck 
acts more like woodcock—he’s mighty 
careful and slow. There—he’s trailin’, the 
bird has moved. He’s headed for that 


clump of brush. You swing around to 
the right and I'll take the left.” 

Just then Speck froze—a_ beautiful 
point. At such times I forget the bird 
in admiration of a prétty point. I never 
can understand the inner workings of the 
dogs’ mind—why they take that beauti- 
ful position instead of jumping their 
quarry as a hound would. I always stand 
to admire for this is the most enjoyable 
part of such a hunt. There is only one 
thing that is prettier than a good bird 
dog on point and that is—wait and I will 
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describe it later, for I saw it on this day. 
I was still admiring the point when 
Knapp, who was nearing the dog, suddenly 
whirled. I looked up in time to see him 
shoot directly into the base of some brush 
about 30 yards away. It looked like rab- 
bit shooting to me and I was dumbfounded. 
Rabbit season was not open yet and a 
trainer of bird dogs shooting rabbits over 
his dog’s point—it just couldn’t be, that’s 
all! There must be something else here 
that I didn’t understand. Of one thing 
I felt sure—no bird had flushed. At least 
not that I had seen or heard and there 
had been no brush to hide it from me. 


667TCHIE tricky little son-of-a-gun!” ex- 
claimed Knapp. “I’ve never seen 
that pulled before. Looked like a rabbit 





So I worked along the pasture edge 


sight 


at first and he nearly got out of 
tell 


before I woke up. You never can 
what they will do.” 

“What was it? I didn’t see anything.” 
I certainly was curious. 

“As pretty a woodcock as you ever laid 
eyes on. I was waiting for as open a shot 
as one could ask for—no tall bushes for 
at least 40 yards—and what does the son- 
of-a-gun do but slip one over on me!” 

“Well, what did he do?” I was all in 
the dark yet but relieved to know that 
Knapp hadn’t shot at a rabbit. 

“What did he do? He flushed without 
whistling behind the bush Speck was 
pointing and stayed behind it, flying not 
over a foot above the ground, that’s what 
he did! Thought he was a rabbit and 
waited too long—he got behind that bush 
before I fired. Don’t think I touched him 
but let’s look.” 

It’s a rare thing for Knapp to miss but 
this time we found no bird. The wood- 
cock had used his head and, for all we 
know, is living today to enjoy a well de- 
served life. We hunted for him over 
every inch of that section but never raised 
a feather. 

In about a half hour we came through 
the brush into a partly cleared section, 
covered mostly with white birch and a 
few evergreens—cedar and pine, all small 
growth. It looked far too open to con- 
tain birds but Knapp is a thorough hunter, 
he didn’t rush through. He gave the dogs 
time to cover ground. It was a wise move. 

We had gone about 50 yards when first 
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Speck and then Spike hit a trail. They 
worked carefully but unusually fast, stop- 
ping here and there on a tentative point, 
then pushing on. At all times the trail 
led in under the groups of birches, It 
certainly looked like pheasant trailing or 
possibly a running partridge. We had al- 
ready gone twice as far as a woodcock 
usually runs, The only thing that kept 
us in doubt was the many times the eager 
dogs stopped to point and then broke 
point to carry on to the next spot. Even 
Knapp was at a loss this time. 


6sy7T CAN’T be a rabbit, these dogs 
won't trail one that far and no rabbit 
would stop so often. It might be pheasant 
but as a rule they don’t zigzag so much, 
they make directly for that cover over to 
the left and hit across that field to the 
swamp beyond. If it’s a partridge it’ll be 
the first that I have seen in here in over 
three years. Used to be here, though, 
and might come back. But that zigzag 
course says woodcock except that no wood- 
cock would travel so far. You keep to 
the right as usual and I'll swing over to 
the left side of this strip and see if we 
can’t help the dogs locate the thing.” 

We had now traveled in a_ semicircle 
for more than 200 yards and _ the 
stretch of small birch ended just ahead. 
Before reaching the end, both dogs took 
independent points at the same spot at 
the same instant. Neither ore seemed to 
be backing the other—each was frozen 
stiff on that spot which we couldn’t see. 

Knapp and I were out of sight of each 
other, although not more than 20 feet 
apart. We could both see the dogs and 
at Knapp’s word I advanced with him to- 
ward the pointing pair. We had hardly 
moved when a brown flurry of feathers 
flushed a few feet ahead of the dogs— 
whistling as it darted its way through the 
birches—broke into the clear and swung 
left. I shot just at the instant he turned 
and my load went through the space where 
I had expected him to be—but he wasn’t 
there. He made a mistake, however, in 
turning left, for Knapp had already made 
his miss for the day. This time, as he 
blew the smoke from his gun barrel, he 
called in the dogs, ordered Spike to charge 
and told Speck to “fetch—dead bird.” 
Speck, the tried and proven favorite—laid 
a plump bird in his hand. 

“Well, we have our model anyway,” was 
Knapp’s attempted nonchalant remark. 
But the look in his eye as he fondled the 
bird belied his indifference. You can’t 
deny the thrill that comes at the success- 
ful end of such a trail, 


SHORT distance on and we entered 

more cover, a place that had once 
been an orchard but was now heavily cov- 
ered with brush. The apple trees were 
covered with beautiful red fruit—mostly 
3aldwins—and we stopped to enjoy a few 
and put some in our pockets. As we 
started on, we looked for the dogs. They 
were gone, not a sign of them could we 
see. 

“Can you see them over your way?” 
Knapp called to me. 

“Not a sign,’ I had to answer, and 
Knapp blew his whistle. No dogs showed 
up. He blew again and still no dogs. 

“That can mean only one thing—they 
are on a bird up ahead. Let’s go,” and 
Knapp led the way. 

“T see Speck,” he called a moment later, 
pointing to his left. ‘“He’s fast—hurry on 
over here.” 

I turned quickly and became entangled 
in some briars. Before I got out, Knapp’s 
gun roared and I looked around in time 
to see a shadowy something flash through 
the leaves on my left, well behind Knapp. 

“He’s down,” called Knapp and I hur- 
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ried over to see some feathers floating in 
the air near where Speck was working. 
But we found no bird and so I mentioned 
seeing what I thought was the bird pass- 
ing me after the shot. 

We swung around in that direction 
without luck and started the return trip 
to the place of the point. Knapp went off 
to the left while I stayed on a path near 
the edge of the brush. 

As I passed a tree a whir and whistle 
from behind it swung me around and the 
gun to my shoulder, like a piece of ma- 
chinery at the push of a starting button. 
The woodcock was cutting his zigzag 
course through the tips of small brush 
about shoulder high, I had to run around 
the tree to get a shot and then around 
another as the foxy whistler turned and 
rose high to clear a tree top. By now 
he was over 50 yards away and going 
strong—a long shot for the fine woodcock 
load that I was using. Without much 
hope I pulled the trigger as the bird 
started dipping down beyond the tree. It 
looked to me as though his descent be- 
came sharper but I wasn’t sure. 

“Did you get him?” Knapp wanted to 
know. 

“I hardly think so—he was too far—I 
had to run around a couple of trees in 
order to get a shot. But you can’t tell. 
We better go over and see.” 


MAGINE my surprise when Speck 

came proudly up to us with the bird— 
killed with just one stray ball. Now I 
had my own model, one in beautiful con- 
dition to work from. Such a long shot 
is a rare occurrence in this dense brush. 
That's why I use 8s or 10s in my little 
16 gauge in order to have enough pellets 
to carry through the foliage and at the 
same time leave the birds in good shape. 

We had now found the birds and for 
another hour we enjoyed many pretty 
points and some good shooting. Knapp 
got two more birds on as many shots 
while I—well—let’s be honest—I'’m not in 
Knapp’s class—I got one more out of 
three shots, a fair average far me. 

Five birds in a little over two hours— 
for such early shooting that was good 
hunting. If Knapp got the next bird, he 
would have his limit and so it was agreed 
that I should take first shot, if possible, 
at the next one. Something interfered, 
however, something that I wouldn’t have 
missed for a dozen shots. It was that 
something that is prettier to witness than 
a good bird dog on point—something that 
to me is even more of a marvel than the 
instinct of the dog to point—something 
that is one of the highest types of sports- 
manship—a sportsmanship among dogs. 

We had crossed another clearing and 
were at the edge of the brush when Spike, 
at the very first clump of bushes, whirled 
as he was about to pass and took a beau- 
tiful point—his body straight as an arrow 
—his right fore-paw raised, his head on a 
level with his body and his nose and eyes 
saying, “There he is, right in there!” 

Speck was ahead of Spike and about 10 
feet to his left near Knapp. I was beside 
Spike. Speck stopped in the middle of 
his stride, bending nearly double in his 
efforts to back Spike. It was a peach 
of a picture and I stopped to admire 
it. If I could only snap it here in this 
good light. 


As I reached for my camera, Speck 
broke his backing point but Spike re- 
mained frozen solid, even his eyes were 


focused on a definite spot, as though he 
saw the bird. A dog was never steadier. 


But Speck—I was disappointed, both to 
lose the picture and to think that he would 
break and start ahead of Spike. 
misjudged the dog. 


But I 


He that the 


knew 
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bird was there and was circling the brush 
and a second later he again pointed from 
the other side of the clump of brush from 
Spike. Knapp was down on one knee, 
looking for the bird. He followed the 
direction of both points and— 

“T see him, a dandy and a sittin’ pretty!” 
As the remark was made, Speck again 
broke point, as though he knew he had 
done his job and it was over. But there 
was one more thing to be done and the 
memory of that thing has given me many 
moments of real joy—the memory of a 
gesture of real sportsmanship. 

Spike was as steady as a rock—never 
a flicker in all these moments—in fact, 
not much more than a minute from the 
first point. And Speck, when he broke the 
second point, what did he do? He came 
around me, directly behind Spike and 
froze on one of the most beautiful backing 
points it has ever been my joy to behold. 
A straight line drawn from the tip of 
Spike’s nose to the end of Speck’s tail 
would have touched the complete length 
of both dogs. 

What a gesture that was! What sports- 
manship, which said plainer than words, 
“Your bird, old man!” 

I was lost in admiration—my camera 
and gun were forgotten. That it ‘was my 
shot meant nothing to me—here was a 
thrill far beyond shooting a bird. The 
roar of Knapp’s gun as the bird flushed 
broke the spell. He had his limit—the 
hunt was over. 

I didn’t get the action picture in the 
camera but I did get it where it is of 
more value to me—in my memory. I have 
sketched it for you as best I can. I wish 
that I could also picture the thrill I got 
out of it. 

Well—there you are. I had my models 
and I made my painting. It was on the 
March, 1931, issue of the Elks Magazine. 
And the unusual story of whistling thrills 
and sketches—why—you have just read it 
—this is it. 

That’s the way things happen in this 
game—we paint and write about things 
that we experience. Simple, isn’t it? No 
great secret to it and yet—well—if you 
feel that you have received some inside 
dope I’m glad it all happened to me and 
I have had the chance to pass it on to you. 


Florida Blues 
(Continued from page 31) 


yelled Fred. “He’s resting on you.” 

“Go to Hell,” I answered courteously. 
“He's not resting half as much as I am.” 

A few more minutes of this and I had 
recovered my second breath and decided 
to start things up again. Drawing an even 
stronger tension on the line, I took my 
knife and tapped vigorously on the rod; 
the vibration proved too much for him 
and off he started again. 

His main strength was spent though 
and slowly but surely I began to “gain 
ground” and in a short time I haa him 
in the large swells just outside the surf. 
He was now making his last stand nearer 
the surface and for the first time we 
caught a glimpse of him, a sand shark, 
about 6 feet in length. 


* WAS weakening rapidly now and 
in a minute or so I caught him just 
right on a breaker and he was squirming 
on the beach. A gaff was quickly inserted 
in his gills, and with the combined efforts 
of Fred and myself he was hauled well 
up on the beach where his days of con- 
suming game fish by the hundreds were 
over. 
After our shark was safely beached, I 
laid down my rod, determined to take a 





smoke and also get part of my wind back. 
Glancing at my watch I discovered it was 
past 3:30 and yelled to Fred to get busy 
tor the blues were a good fifteen minutes 
overdue already. 

Fred didn’t need any urging and in no 
time had his bait out where things were 
likely to happen. It certainly did seem 
that conditions were ideal; the tide was 
not running too strongly, the water was 
clear, and the surf still remained passive. 

I don’t know how long I had been day 
dreaming, watching the lazy breakers and 
the pelicans slowly skimming the water 


with machine-like precision in perfect 

formation, when Fred cried, “I’ve got 
a 

one! 


Sure enough he had. His rod was bent 
nicely and his line cut through the water 
in lively fashion. 

“Looks like a blue,” I yelled as I made 
my way towards him. 

“Acts like one, all right,” he replied. 
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It wasn’t long before we both knew. 
Several spirited rushes and he was in the 
breakers and then on the beach—a blue 
that would go about 2 or 2% pounds. 
Things were looking up. 

I grabbed my small rod, baited up and 
we both cast out about the same time. 
Almost, it seemed, before our baits 
touched bottom we both felt the savage 
strike that is a pretty sure indication 
of the bluefish and a second later both of 
us were playing a couple of the wiry 
battlers. A minute or so later they had 
joined Fred’s initial catch. 


g NOTICED a frayed spot in my line 
and stopped to cut off a few feet and 
rig my hook back on. Although it only 
took me a couple of minutes, Fred had 
landed another in the meantime. If they 
were biting like that, I thought, now 
would be a good time to try plugs. 

“Cut bait’s too slow for me,” I called 
to Fred. “I’m going to try a plug.” 

I slipped off my hook and sinker and 
attached a red head and white body, div- 


‘ing plug, the kind that floats until you 


reel and then dives and wobbles from 
side to side. 

While a wire leader is a good safety 
precaution to take with these plugs on 
blues, nevertheless I do not use one for 
I believe it hampers the action of the 
plug to quite an extent. While a plug 
will be lost every once in a while by 
not using it, if you watch your line care- 
fully for fraying, your losses will be very 
slight. 

In retrieving the plug for this sort of 
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fishing, the following method seems to 
produce the most satisfactory results. 
\fter you have cast your bait out and 
it is lying on the water, take in the slack 
and point your rod tip directly at the 
bait, then jerk your rod sharply down- 
ward, raise the tip of the rod to point 
at the bait again and at the same time 
reel in the slack that will result from 
this lifting of your rod, jerk again, reel, 
jerk, reel, jerk, reel, etc. 

The cadence has to be varied, depend- 
ing upon the mood of the fish. Some- 
times a very slow jerk and retrieve seems 
to be what meets with their approval. 
Another time just medium action is re- 
quired, while still at other times a light- 
ning-like cadence is the only way to their 
hearts or stomachs. Most of the time it 
is the latter, i. e., the faster you work the 
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A stretch of beach 


bait the better your chances for strikes. 
And then once in a blue moon you will 
strike one of those rare occasions when 
it makes no difference; your plug makes 
no difference, just so it has hooks on it 
and no matter how, when, or where you 
cast, an immediate strike is the result. 


WADED in about thigh deep and shot 

my plug out. At the first jerk—wham! 
[ had him on for a minute, he broke 
water and was gone, and before the bait had 
been retrieved 1 yard another hit it—this 
time well hooked. I played him for a 
minute or two, then backed into the beach 
and laid him on the sand. 

Another cast, another strike, another 
blue this time about a 3%4 pounder, who 
had his own ideas about coming in to 
the beach. Two beautiful runs, breaking 
water at the end of each, and trying to 
throw the hooks vigorously each time, but 
when at last I had him flopping on the 
and, I felt like saluting a vanquished 
varrior, for he certainly put up a valiant 
fight. 

Just then we both had strikes simul- 
taneously. Mine broke water and threw 
the bait. 

“Beautifully done,” the sorry fool next 
to me called. “Did you ever try playing 
a fish instead of ‘horsing’ him in? Take 
a lesson from an old master and I'll show 
you some real technique—handle him 
gently—damn.” Fred's line broke. 

My next remarks, together with Fred’s 
reply, are best left out of print, but I 
thanked the Red Gods for their timely 
action and at the same time walked away 
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from Fred in disgust—his profanity was 
really very amateurish for anyone who 
hoped to call himself a fisherman. 

The next half hour only netted about 
three small blues. Either the bulk of the 
school had passed or they were through 
striking for a time. A count showed 
eighteen as fine blues as could be desired, 
running from 1% to 3% pounds, which is 
a fair enough mess for anyone. 

“Shall we call it a day?” Fred called. 

I glanced at my watch, it was just 5:30 
and we had had about as fine sport for 
three hours as anyone could ask. 

“Suits me,” I replied. 

As we pulled back from the sand dunes 
and rolled into the road, Fred looked at 
me from the corner of his eye, fingered 
a good-sized monkey wrench in the car 
pocket, and drawled, “Well, I told you 
So 

I only smiled, God bless him. If his 
“dope” always ran as true to form as it 
did today, more power to him. May his 
tribe increase. 


Missouri Mallards 
(Continued from page 23) 


hooked into the plunger at one end and 
attached to the wall of the blind at the 
other thrust the door upward like a 
flash. 

The waterproof door, which I have men- 
tioned and which is almost vandal-proof 
as well, fits snugly beneath the hay- 
covered, lightweight door and is fastened 
with two padlocks. 

The low-hanging clouds floated away. 
Higher clouds hung from horizon to hori- 
zon, however, and the air continued damp 
and ducky. I began hearing distant 
whistling. 

“The farmer’s boy going after the 
horses,” explained Mac. “There he goes 
beyond the lake.” 

I forgot the small head bobbing along 
the small rise when a female decoy began 
eyeing something above her. A drake 
noticed this hen’s actions and made a 
wheezy remark. All thirteen decoys be- 
came alertly attentive. 

Rustling wings hurried past. 

“Drat that boy,” I began. 

“Sh!” cautioned Mac. “They won’t pay 
any attention to him.” 

One quack from a decoy, one rasp from 
a drake and two big mallard hens 
splashed into the water so near us that 
we could distinguish every feather. 

“Any more, you reckon?” I inquired, 
with the sensation that I was whispering 
in the nearer hen’s ear, which wasn’t to 
exceed 12 feet from me. 

Mac shook his head. 

“Don’t think so. Well, let’s go!” 

“One, two, three!” 

Up went the door. Up went the ducks. 
Up I jumped, seeing a thousand stars 
when my head struck the top of the 
blind. 

Slightly quartering the right of the 
speeding pair, I pulled my trigger. Noth- 
ing happened. That safety again! I 
pushed it off and took aim a second time, 
only to have my target fold its wings 50 
yards out and splash into the lake, as 
dead as dead could be. 


667 4H, HO!” exclaimed Mac, with 
mock seriousness, “so that’s your 
little game, eh, saving shells! Well, I'll 
serve notice on you here and now, Sir, 
that the next rise I don’t fire'a shot until 
you've used up some ammunition. Say!” 
in a genuinely serious tone, “why don’t 
you take that safety off that gun and 
throw it away?” 
“Oh, it will be all right,” I depreciated, 
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more than a little embarrassed by two 
duds in succession, “I’ll get used to it 
directly.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mac, skeptically, “and 
duck season will be over directly, too— 
at sundown today. Thanks for all the fun 
you're giving me though. I appreciate the 
kindness.” 

“You're welcome,” I replied. He was 
at that. For, much as I deplored my 
bone-headed operation of my safety, it 
had been great sport watching that real 
old-time duck shooter, Mac, bring down 
ducks. “But say! This door opening is 
too narrow. I nearly brained myself that 
time.” 

“Shoot sitting down,” directed Mac. 
“This blind is made for that. It isn’t 
made for sand-hill cranes and telephone 
poles to stand up in.” 

“Huh!” I considered the matter. Come 
to think of it, I had never tried shooting 
ducks from a sitting position. It might 
work all right, and again it might not, 
I decided. 

I soon had an opportunity to test my 
ability. Eight largish ducks went over so 
high that we were skeptical when a cou- 
ple of decoys tipped their heads sidewise 
and looked straight up. Six or eight of 
them began gazing skyward a half minute 
later and burst out into a noisy clamor, 
so we began to believe them. 


HE eight largish ducks made one cir- 

cle about the lake, abruptly halved the 
circle when the decoys began their racket 
and accepted the hearty invitation thus 
accorded them, sliding precipitately out 
of the sky in a careless manner that told 
us plainly that they were not mallards. 

“Spoonbills!” whispered Mac, as they 
splashed in. But the identification was 
needless. I had already noted the broad 
bills of a couple of the nearest hens and 
the whitish breast of a drake. 

Now I concede that spoonbills aren't 
the best ducks in the world, but young 
ones, such as these seemed, during the 
fall flight aren’t to be despised. 

So, once convinced that: the flock was 
all in, I gave my safety one more test- 
ing push and suggested that we go get 
them. 

Piqued by my previous pair of abor- 
tions, | determined to show Mac some- 
thing. I did show Mac something that 
rise, but not the something that I had 
expected him to see. As so often happens 
when one is over eager, I didn’t take 
proper aim when those startled spoon- 
bills left the water. 

Eight largish ducks climbing into the 
air not to exceed 20 yards away! Aim 
scarcely seemed necessary. And right 
there I violated one of the fundamental 
rules of any shooting—careful aim is 
always necessary. 

I raised my gun and slammed a charge 
of 6s chilled at the nearest brown hen. 
The shot sheared off 2 inches of that 
duck’s tail. The feathers fell. The duck 
went on. 

Coming to my senses I led the tailless 
duck half the width of a shot pattern 
and let loose another 1% ounces of shot. 
Various and several of those shot struck 
the duck. I saw the feathers fly. The duck 
died in the air. In fact she was dead when 
my shot hit her, and Mac was yelling. 

“Heigh, get over on your own side.” 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!” 

Four booms from Mac’s gun and four 
spoonbills were down, all of which I 
noticed while shooting tail feathers, dead 
ducks and, finally, the light-breasted 
spoonbill drake, which I dropped as neat- 
ly as you please on the bank off at my 
right with the third and last charge in 
my 3-shot repeater. 

One duck with three shots! How Mac 
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did laugh at me then. And I was nurs- 
ing a new sore spot on my head. For 
again I had forgotten to try shooting sit- 
ting down. 

The breeze grew stronger. The de- 
coys began bobbing, and before long our 
dead ducks had all floated to shore. 

“I'll keep watch,” instructed Mac, lift- 
ing the blind door, “while you gather up 
the dead ones. If I whistle you get down 
behind the blind.” 

Pausing during my duck-laden journey 
along the dam, I saw Mac aiming, ap- 
parently, at one of the decoys that seemed 
in great distress. 

The duck beat the water with its 
wings, shrieking bloody murder, and 
creating a great disturbance. 

“What is it?” I demanded, dumping 
dead ducks into the blind. 

“Turtle,” explained Mac, stepping, with 
gun raised, to the left. 

The turtle had the decoy by the leg. 
The duck gave a huge heave. The turtle’s 
horny back broke the surface. 

“Bang!” Mac fired. 

The turtle sank, the terrified decoy 
duck swam to the limit of her tether, 
and a series of bloody bubbles arose to 
the top of the water. 

“There!” announced Mac, with an air 
of great satisfaction. “I’ve tried all fall 
to get that big snapper. Now while we're 
waiting for things to settle down I'll go 
fix up my hawk decoy.” 


O SAYING Mac produced a long de- 
ceased blackjack duck. He carried this 

odorous corpse down to the dam and 
placed it breast upward, first strewing a 
feather here and there about it some 25 
yards from the blind. 

“That will fetch them,” declared Mac, 
re-entering the blind. It did. A brown 
meadow hawk came first, sailing silently 
along well west of the lake, pausing now 
and then to turn aside to look something 
over, proceeding in a generally south- 
westerly direction across the prairie. 

Well past us it spied the dead duck. 
Mac nudged me with his knee even 
as the hawk swerved swiftly. But that 
hawk was no fool. It approached that 
decoy with vast care and caution. Four 
times it swung away in suspicion. Once 
it completely circled the lake, keeping at 
a safe distance as though it suspected 
the genuineness of the decoy ducks and 
their surroundings, and twice it alighted 
out on the meadow for surveys of the 
situation. 

Suspicions satisfied, at last, it came to 
the dead duck and alighted beside it. 

Suddenly I conceived the idea of pho- 
tographing the hawk. I laid down my 
gun to take up my Graflex. That act 
almost lost us both hawk and decoy. 

The first thing I knew the blind door 
was up, the hawk was going away from 
there with our dead blackjack and Mac 
was yelling: 

“Shoot him! Shoot him!” 

Perceiving my gunless predicament he 
grabbed up his gun and shot the hawk 
himself. 

“You've got to watch those fellows,” 
said Mac, climbing out. “One hawk has 
more sense than three wild ducks. Keep a 
lookout and I'll go bring back our decoy.” 

About the time Mac finished off the 
clutching, clawing, wounded hawk, I saw 
a suspicious speck in the north. Mac 
squatted at my whistle and crouched be- 
hind the dam at my signal. I closed the 
blind door completely and placed my foot 
upon the trigger. 

In a surprisingly short time the sus- 
picious speck developed into a_ single 
mallard, a greenhead, which, without any 
preliminary investigations whatever, set- 
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tled among the decoys, which, for some 
mysterious and unexplained reason, had 
not uttered the slightest sound. 

I remembered to remain seated that 
time. Pushing my gun forward I stepped 
upon the trigger. The door flew open, 
the duck flew away and Mac flew into 
several fits when twenty-five or thirty 
mallards were frightened away by my 
well-meant, carefully aimed and perfectly 
functioned shot at the single. 

When Mac was back in the blind with 
my great gray-breasted greenhead, which 
had so suddenly lost its importance, the 
atmosphere was somewhat strained. Nor 
was this tension lessened by the next 
adventure which befell us. 

Ten mallards came over about 11 o’clock 
flying high—so high that I doubted that 
our decoys would ever bring them down. 

They did, however, although it was a 
slow, tedious process, in which the de- 
coys seemed to me to have little interest 
and were as little inclined to accord us 
any material assistance. 

And when, after repeated circlings and 
settlings which were very trying to Mac’s 
nerves and mine, they finally settled, only 
four alighted. The others spattered 
ahead, feet trailing in the water, raised 
up and went on. 

Four wild-eyed, neck-stretched mal- 
lards within range! I looked them over. 
One drake well beyond the decoys on my 
side, a long shot, but possible if I speeded 
up—unless, as Mac reminded me with a 
dry smile, I forgot to take my gun off 
safe. One hen 25 yards out, also on 
my side, was just about right for a second 
shot, if everything worked smoothly. One 
drake so near the shore immediately in 
front of the blind that its feet must have 
been on bottom, and so close to me 
that I could see off-colored specks among 
the green of its head—sure sign that it 
was young. And one hen immediately in 
the left-hand line of decoys, so near a 
drake that he could, and did, reach out 
and touch her. 

Four big mallards within range, yet 
we weren't satisfied. We wanted a try 
at all the ten. So we waited—waited and 
whispered softly, thoroughly enjoying our- 
selves, as I always do at such times, and 
wondering why the six did not return. 
Waited while one whirling dervish of a 
decoy drake spun around and around as 
it had done all morning, dozens of dizzy 
spins; while the decoy hen with a pro- 
pensity for paddling pulled and pulled at 
her halter, paddling, paddling, paddling, 
until I tired of watching her; and while 
the end drake of the right-hand line of 
decoys, the third hen and the drake near- 
est the blind in the left-hand line lay, 
heads resting on backs, asleep. 


T WASN'T long, it just seemed long, so 

tense were our nerves, and the wild 
quartet hadn't settled down, as wild ducks 
usually do after a short while among the 
decoys. 

The wild hen in the left-hand line of 
decoys eyed the tame drake so near her. 
Eyed him disdainfully. He reached out 
his bill and touched her on the neck. 
She shrank back. She made a slight 
splash. Startled, she sprang into the air. 
Her three flock fellows followed and 
there we sat, Mac and I, dismayed and 
disappointed, our four big mallards gone 
without a shot! 

Three crows that came careening 
across discovered Mac’s malodorous 
blackjack. We let them alight, flushed 
them and killed them all. A long ir- 
regular thin line of crows came next. 
Their caws called our attention to them. 
One’s line of travel brought it within long 
range. I shot about where I calculated 


it would be by the time my shot reached 
its altitude, shooting almost straight up. 
My gun jarred me painfully and the crow 
wobbled, caught itself and started on, 
only to fall a few seconds later into 
a slight draw below the dam. 

A fish duck came in. I missed it twice, 
my shot showering water immediately be- 
hind it, and dropped it, only wounded 
even then, on a muddy point near Mac's 
turtle which had crawled out on the bank 
and died. 

Another single mallard decoyed. Mac 
quitclaimed it to me. I performed cred- 
ibly for once, and Mac began to relent. 
A bunch of five small ducks crossed the 
sky going north. A hundred or so in a 
long line sped south far in the distance 
west of us. 

Sixteen prairie chickens played on the 
grassy slope beyond the lake. We 
watched them a long time through the bi- 
noculars, and while so doing were se- 
verely startled by a dozen ducks that sped 
down the lake, not 10 feet above the wa- 
ter, when bur minds were miles away. 

Two prairie chickens arose and flew 
across the lake. We heard one of them 
in the hay above our heads. The other 
stood some little time preening its feath- 
ers beneath the fence in plain sight. Six 
more flushed and came our way. The 
others soon followed. We heard them 
cackling back of the blind. We tried to 
get a look at them, but they saw us first 
and thundered away. 

A few hawks. A few crows. A few 
blackbirds. A few ducks. The light 
waned. The milk cows wended their way 
homeward. The wind died. Night settled 
softly down and 1931 duck season was 
gone forever. 


Alaska for Big Game 


(Continued from page 27) 


them, for I now had my limit. After tak- 
ing pictures of the live sheep I went back 
to see what kind of sheep I had killed. It 
was not as big as we had thought, but had 
a full curl and the closest curl I ever saw. 
The guides said they had never seen one 
with a curl that close. That is what fooled 
us. I guess his age was about 10 years 
and his weight about 150 pounds. I was 
using an 180-grain bronze-point bullet. 

We saw about 160 sheep to-day, and 
while waiting for the fog to clear I 
counted 93 from where I lay. The glacier 
stream was high so we crossed it on horses 
again. 

More rain fell last night, but it stopped 
towards morning. Dr. Krebs and Olmstead 
went sheep hunting. Frank and I hunted 
for black bear the following two days. We 
did not see any the first day, but the fol- 
lowing day we saw a black bear, which 
looked like a big one on top of the next 
ridge from us. We went down the steep 
hill we were on, crossed the creek and up 
the next hill. We saw a cow moose down 
below, and how she did run when she saw 
us—right up that hill at a run, and she was 
still running the last we saw of her, a good 
mile from where she started. Perhaps the 


_ bear saw her and got suspicious, for when 


we got over where we had last seen him 
he had left for parts unknown. 

We saw a moose lying down asleep; that 
is, we saw one horn sticking up out of the 
grass. It was in the velvet. We could see 
it move every breath the moose took. | 
wanted to try for a picture, but it was 
pretty dark so we let him sleep. 

Dr. Krebs and Olmstead ran into a bunch 
of rams to-day and Dr. Krebs said he shot 
at one of them, running, seven or eight 
times, but it got away. A little later when 
the fog lifted he got his two rams from the 
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same place without moving. He said he shot 
them each twice, hitting them every shot. 

We had now seen two black bears but 
had not got a shot yet. Frank said that 
on an average one got a bear out of every 
three he saw, that is, if he wanted to shoot. 


To make his average hold good I hoped to | 


one we saw, and, as luck 
I did the next day. 

When we went over on South Fork of 
Indian Creek, while the doctor and 
his guide stayed in camp fixing up their 
sheep, we saw a bear close to the top of 
the mountain, a mile or two from us but 
much farther the way we had to go—down 
=e across the creek, which was another 

clacial stream. Here we tied the horses 
among the cottonwoods and went afoot, and 
a long way it was. We finally got up 
where the bear had been, but he was not 
there; we waited awhile and saw him com- 
ing back slowly along the mountain, eat- 
ing blueberries. When we went out of 
sight again we traveled closer, finally 
crawling up to the top of a ridge. He was 
there eating, scooping the berries up with 
his paw. Frank suggested holding just 
back of the shoulder. I was lying flat on 
the ground when I fired, and the bear 
dropped and rolled down for 30 feet. 
He was dead when we got there. The 
180-grain bullet passed through the lungs 
and buried itself about 4 inches in the 
ground, The distance was about 60 yards. 


get the next 
would have it, 


RANK and I skinned the bear and took 

some moving pictures, then went back 
where we left the horses. We _ passed 
through the camp of some other hunters 
who were there with another outfit. The 
cook was the only one in camp. He told 
us a bear had been feeding just above 
camp while we were getting our bear, but 
had disappeared about an hour before we 
got back. Later we heard these hunters 
had reported great ravages committed by 
the coyotes in killing off the sheep in that 
district. They saw as many as five coy- 
otes in a bunch. 

While Frank was saddling up I saw a 
black bear above us against the mountain. 
We were wondering if we would have 
time to go after him and get back to camp 
before dark. However, the bear decided 
the question for us by going into the alders, 
so we did not see him again. 

We crossed the creek which was much 
deeper than when we had crossed it that 
morning. Frank took movies of me cros- 
sing the water—it was so deep the saddle 
scabbard scooped some of it. 

Just after crossing the creek we saw an- 
other black bear up against the mountain, 
feeding, but as we were across the stream 
from it and did not know if we could make 
it back to camp without lying out without 
blankets, we decided to go on. The bear 
went on feeding, oblivious of our presence. 

The doctor and I each had had our two 
sheep and one black bear each, so we left 
our camp on Indian Creek 
tor the moose country. This was a long 
ride and we got so sore we walked part 
of the way, but we finally arrived at Tepee 
Camp. Saw one black bear and several 
moose on our way over, on August 30. 
There was no hunting, as the moose season 
did not open until September 1, and the 
guides had to get camp in shape. We gath- 
= some blueberries and they surely were 
good. 


More rain again last night and still one 


day before the opening of the season. Olm- 
tead, Dr. Krebs, and I went out to try for 
ome pictures. We saw seven moose, one 
a big bull. I think they were the best we 
iw on the whole trip, but as the season 
vas off we had to content ourselves with 
oving pictures. 
Concluded in the next issue 


next morning | 
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Advice to the Editor 
After Reading His Story, “‘Hunting in the Land of Pita’ (Jan. & Feb. ’32) 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Not only are 

you all wet on this business of shoot- 

ing but you certainly upset the ethic- 
cart from which most expert typewriter 
marksmen draw their medals, when you 
squealed on friend Whipple. Boy howde! 
Sa-ay, have yuh got a good police force 
back there? If somebody don’t plant a 
sugared homebrew keg on your door step 
after what you wrote about hitting game 
with rifles, well, them other eggs won't 
be running true to form, that’s all. 

The idee of advising anybody to carry 
plenty ammunition! Why, T. W. advised 
a feller who was going into the north 
country to carry only 75 rounds, and that 
feller was going to make his living shoot- 
ing wolves! Of course, T. W. did advise 
him to carry two Springfields but what in 
heck for, I never could figger out. Seems 
he mentioned something about a bolt blow- 
ing out or something, but heck, if a bolt 
blew out, what the hell would the guy want 
another rifle for? Anyway, what chance 
would there be for blowing a bolt if he 
didn’t have any ammo? Besides if a dang 
canoe upset with the poor geek, seems to 
me it would be a lot harder to swim with 
two Springfields than one. 

Another point on which I'd advise you 
to get caught on. You should have showed 
jest how many hundred yards farther 
somebody killed a lotalopes with a Spring- 
field or handfield rifle that had a whale 
of a stock on it. It’s got so here lately 
that anybody that can’t hit a box car with 
a shotgun, can make les’n 1-inch groups 
with either rifle or revolvér at a hun’erd 
yard, using the right kind, uv course. 

Yeah, McGuire, yore a wash-out. You 
shoulda had some of that roll-yore-own 
ammo, too. Nowadays, nobody, thet can 
shoot a-tall uses bought ammo. It ain’t 
straight shootin’ enough, see. And if yuh 
really espect tuh get anywhere’s in the 
shootin’ game, yuh wanta build a new bul- 
let complete, an’ then toot yore horn like 
heck, so some other damphool will fall-in 
the parade. That way, yuh get more toots, 
see? An’ the undertakers get more busi- 
ness. 

Corse, Whipple, he shoulda got lammed 
anyway. He shoulda known better than 
pack a hogleg like that 95. Why, it’s got 
so here lately that darn near everybody 
that owns one uv them has to sneak it 
out uv town, jest so’st a gang o’ sharp- 
shooters or bullshooters won't razz him. 
Yeah, Whipple shoulda knowed better’n 
that. Wise him up, McGuire, I hate tuh 
see a fair sort uv a guy kinda driftin’, see? 

Now, I hate tuh say this, McGuire, but 
yore dumb! Danged if I don’t believe it 
runs in the family. Seems tuh me I re- 
member that when your Old Man went tuh 
‘laska back in nineteen, he missed some 
shots, too. Funny how things like that'll 
stick in a family. It’s kinda like that with 
fellers that play in a band. With some 
uv them blowing a horn gets tuh be a habit, 
like snooce, it gets worse. 

Now, I got a friendly interest in yuh, 
McGuire, see? An’ I want tuh show yuh 
where the weakness is so’st yuh kin fix it, 
First, yore too dang modest! Second, yuh 


give most of us appleknockers credit with 


having a memory. I'd say jest off-hand 
that them was yore two wust faults. Be- 
cause, it don’t make any difference what 
kind of a mark yuh shoot at, hit it! Hit 
it plenty! If yuh got a krag or a worn- 
out Springfield or a hand-made heavy how- 
itzer with a belly rest, don’t make a bit o’ 
difference. Hit the mark! No use tellin’ 
about anything less’n ten shots in a one 
hole at a hunderd yards. Then, yuh wantuh 
roll-yore-own and make it ten shots in 
about three-quarters uv a inch bull. That 
way yuh kin keep yore standing. I know 
it'll be hard at fust, yuh mabbe won't sleep 
so good right off. But I tell yuh, McGuire, 
some uv them typewriter shooters we got 
now in competition, can sleep comfortable 
in a roundhouse with beveled concrete 
edges. 


S° FAR as us appleknockers having a 
memory is consarned, jest overlook it. 
Once yuh get yore head working right, 
things like that won’t make yuh blush. If 
yuh said a krag was only good for a 2- 
inch bull last year, yuh kin change it so’st 
a feller what rolls-his-own kin get into 
¥% of a inch this year with the same gun, 
open sights an’ all. That way yuh get 
all us appleknockers and meat hunters to 
craving a gun like that, like hell! Of 
course, after yuh make breaks like that, an’ 
somebody else makes a new kinda insect 
that shoots maybe a little worser, what’s 
the difference? Yuh kin go right ahead 
and says as how you never seen a gun in 
your whole life was so straight shootin’. I 
tell yuh, McGuire, yore plumb safe in doin’ 
it. The saps has forgot what yuh said 
last year, an’ some of us meat hunters 
never swallered the bait, anyway, an’ don’t 
now, even about the new insect, see? 
Now, by follerin’ them instructions 
yuh’ll be okey. But, McGuire, honest now, 
yuh ought tuh practice a little. Save yore 
money an’ when yuh get a little ammo 
ahead, say a case or two, come on out an’ 
practice on some targets thet mean some- 
thing. The kind some o’ the dubs get, 


Advice to Hunters 
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while the experts is lookin’ fer "em with a 
glass-eyed insect. Never mind about them 
targets on paper or on the typewrite: 
Practice shootin’ targets on the hoof whil 
yore standing on yore own hind legs lik 
a man was sposed to do, when the Lor 
designed his runnin’ gear. You'll find a lot 
of fellers that’ll mebbe advocate packin’ 
sandbag around fer a rest while hunti: 
coyotes, say. But jest fer yore own good 
try hittin’ something moving without 
After what yuh wrote about Whipple, yu 
might need tuh get yore-self a coyote hi 


er a piece o’ meat fer the family. Jobs is 
plenty scarce these days. 
Oh yeah, fore I forget it. Jest cut up 


that leather harness on yore gun fer stray 

on yore pack sack, if yore figger’n on 
shootin’ coyotes. An’ yuh could mayb 

find a angel or fish that ’ud swap yuh a sack 
o’ flour fer that glass eye on the insect 
But, fer cripes sake, swap fore yuh get in 
coyote country. Most every body that get 

coyote hides with a rifle, regular like, uses 
his own eyes. It’s harder’n heck tuh keep 
the snow out uv them, let alone a bay win- 
dow front fer ’em. 

Like I sed before, “I got a friendly in- 
terest in yuh,” an’ if yuh need any advice 
anytim’ let me know. Yore safe in kinda 
leaning on me thataway, too. Cause, no- 
body pays any ’tenshun tuh what I say, 
see? An’ thuh only people thet ever sent 
me any checks fer what I know about 
guns, wus fur houses what bought the 


hides. 
R. F. Winters 

Mont. 

P. S. Honest, this shooting racket is go- 
ing hog wild. Your article was as refresh- 
ing as a quart of Fernie, B. C., beer on a 
high climb in August. 


Anti-Firearms Agitators. 
Take Note! 


Editorial Note: The following excerpts are 
from an article in the Chicago Tribune en- 
titled, *“‘Bank Bandits Driven Off by Town 
Snipers.’’ No comment seems called for on 
such typical examples of how citizens familiar 
with firearms can constitute themselves 4 
small community’s best safeguard against 
holdups and robbers. Most of such citizens 
are sportsmen. Are we going to allow short- 
sighted reformers to make such inspiring ac- 
counts as this impossible? 


AVELAND, IND., Feb. 6.—[Spe- 

cial.] — A white uniformed well 
drilled bank robbing gang was routed from 
the State bank of Waveland early today 
by the sniping rifle fire of vigilantes. 

During the fight which continued for 
more than an hour the robbers set off nine 
charges of nitroglycerin wrecking the in- 
terior of the bank. But they were unsuc 
cessful in their attempt to obtain the money 
in the vault. 

Hiding behind ash barrels, building cor- 
ners and other informal barricades the vig- 
ilantes fired fifty-seven shots from .30-30 
rifles. The invaders finally fled, still 
shielded by darkness. Through the sound 
of cracking rifle shots came the exclama 
tion from one robber in the blast torn bank, 
“It’s getting too hot. Let’s go.” 


Bandits Flee Battle 

“Come on,” replied a companion. “Let's 
keep on fighting.” But a few minutes later 
the bandits, only their white trousers ap- 
parent, ran from the rear of the bank 
toward two automobiles parked a quarter 
of a mile away. 

There were no casualties among the 
vigilantes, but it was believed some of the 
bandits may have been wounded. 

About 2:20 a. m. all telephone lines out 
of the village, which is in Montgomery 
county, southwest of Crawfordsville, went 
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out of order, snipped by the gang as it 
came to the town. Miss Ruth Morgan, 
telephone operator on duty, sensing what 
was happening, called T. S. Banta, assist- 
int cashier of the bank and head of the 
vigilantes. Others were summoned and 
issembled downtown. 

As the bandits set off a second charge 
; explosive the vigilantes fired directly 

to the bank, which is on the Main street 
midway in a block. Nine charges were set 
off by the robbers while their outposts, 
concealed near the front and rear of the 
hank, returned the rifle fire of the towns- 
men. The discharges of nitroglycerin shat- 
tered parts of the vault and riddled the 
interior of the bank with pieces of steel. 


Vigilante Dodges Death 

George Slavens, one of the vigilantes, 
was behind an ash barrel when one of 
the robbers’ bullets penetrated it, struck 
the trigger guard of his rifle and rico- 
cheted against his hand. He was not 
badly hurt. 

Damage to the bank was estimated at 
$7,500, but later today business was car- 
ried on as usual. It was estimated there 
were seven robbers in the gang. The 
white trousers, it is believed, were worn 
so the bandits could distinguish each other 
in case they became separated in a fight. 


Pennsylvania Association 
Wants Test Before 
Issuing License 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—At a meeting 
of the Shamokin Game, Fish and For- 
estry Protective Association held in Janu- 
ary the following resolution was adopted: 
Whereas: The Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners ruled that the hunt- 
ing and shooting of both bucks and antler- 
less deer was legal, during the same period 
of time, in the open season of 1931. 

Whereas: This ruling alone was re- 
sponsible for a great number of accidents 
and fatalities to hunters during that sea- 
son because the attention of hundreds of 
novice hunters was attracted to the sport 
of shooting a deer through the excessive 
advertising of the Pennsylvania deer herd. 

Whereas: The inexperienced or novice 
hunters, together with their unfamiliarity 
with firearms added greatly to the casualty 
list and most of these casualties happened 
at very close range, so that most any type 
of firearms would have been equally dan- 
gerous under the circumstances. 

Whereas: Knowing many of these cir- 
cumstances also the neglect and careless- 
ness on the part of the human element that 
accompanied them, The Shamokin Game, 
Fish and Forestry Protective Association 
is decidedly in favor of the so-called 
“High-Powered Rifle” for big game hunt- 
ing purposes and will vigorously resist any 
proposed legislative measures that may be 
directed at barring the rifle from the 
woods. 

Therefore: Be it resolved that the 
Board of Game Commissioners be peti- 
tioned to make separate periods of hunt- 
ing, when deemed advisable to shoot both 
sexes of the deer herd. 

That the Pennsylvania Hunting License 
he subjected to certain reasonable tests and 
examinations on the part of the hunter be- 

ire the license be issued. (This examin- 
ition to apply to both hunter and fire arms 
used.) 

That the woods and deer-hunting terri- 
tories be more adequately policed either by 
State Police” or “Game Wardens” dur- 
ing the deer-hunting season and that their 
luties shall be to supervise the hunters in 
their carefulness of handling firearms as 
well as the game that they shoot. 
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That this Association and its full mem- 
bership give strict observance to all laws 
for the protection of Game, Fish, Fores- 
try and Human Life. 

SHAMOKIN GAME, FISH AND ForRESTRY 
Protective Ass'n. 


Again, Speed of Ducks 


HE luckless hunter who, missing a 

flock of ducks zooming straight over 
his blind, shouted after them, “Go it, you 
idiots! The world is round and you'll be 
back in five minutes anyhow!” was slightly 
exaggerating the speed of waterfowl ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the U. S. 
Biological Survey. Earlier estimates of 
the swiftness of ducks credited these birds 
with phenomenal speeds, but airplanes and 
automobiles have made possible an accu- 
rate check on the speed of their flight 
under varying conditions. The survey has 





CURIOUS HORN FORMATION 


Perfect star formed at the base of each 

horn. A remarkable freak black-tailed 

deer head, owned by Dr H. M. Beck of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


concluded from its collection of reports 
that ducks and geese do not ordinarily fly 
more than 40 miles an hour, although they 
are capable of increasing their speed 
greatly for a short time when frightened. 
The Survey places the high speed of mal- 
lards, spoonbills and black ducks at 50 
miles an hour; pintail and wood duck at 
60; widgeon and gadwall at 70; redhead at 
90; blue-winged and green-winged teal and 
canvasbacks at 100. The Canada goose 
can fly around 80 miles an hour. The fast- 
est bird timed was a duck hawk in Califor- 
nia, which is said to have darted at the rate 
of 165 to 180 miles an hour while chasing 
its prey. 


Customs Red Tape on 
Trophies 


pDrror Outdoor Life :—May I suggest 
that your publication can be of great 
service to big-game hunters hunting in 
Canada, if you will use your influence 
in an effort to simplify the requirements 
of the tariff regulations now governing 
the introduction of big-game trophies 
from Canada into the United States? Cer- 
tainly, the present methods are cumber- 
some and annoying. More than that many 
big-game hunters and many of the 
Canadian outfitters and guides are not 
thoroughly familiar with the  regula- 
tions, with the result that very often 
valuable trophies are held in bond, some- 
times to their serious injury. 
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It would seem that a certificate from 
the local Canadian official representing 
the Provincial Game Department, certify- 
ing to the kind and number of trophies 
in each shipping crate, which certificate 
should be attached to the shipment, ought 
to be all that should be required. There 
is no tariff upon the trophies and such 
a certificate should satisfy the American 
Customs. If necessary, a like concession 
should be obtained from the Dominion 
Government of Canada. 

[ realize that you are thoroughly 
familiar with these requirements, but for 
your immediate information I enclose cir- 
cular just issued by the Tourist & Con- 
vention Bureau of the Canadian National 
Railways, which clearly shows the cum- 
bersome nature of the present require- 
ments, and points out that many moose, 
caribou, and deer trophies are spoiled as 
a result of a delay in filling out Canadian 
Forms 5487, 5450, 7070 in duplicate, and 
United States Form 3315. 

> By CHAMBERS KELLAR, 


Shells Purify Trout Pond 


At LAST the problem of what to do 
with empty .22 rifle shells has been 
solved, says the Izaak Walton League 
in telling of the discovery of a New 
London, Conn., group of sportsmen. If 
you have a fish pond or pool in which 
the green algae is growing so fast that 
it makes an unlovely coating of scum 
or slime on the water, administer a few 
empty rifle shells and presto! your fish 
nursery will be clean. 

The New London Chapter of the 
League has used this method of ridding 
a trout pool of algae with great success. 
The sportsmen in that city maintain a 
trout-rearing pond fed by a spring. In 
spite of a good flow of cold water, the 
green algae always grew too freely. It 
was suggested that several empty copper 
shells be tossed into the pool after each 
target-practice session. So a few were 
thrown into the water after each shoot. 
The green slime entirely. disappeared. 
The amount of copper in the water due 
to the slow corrosion of empty cartridge 
shells lasts indefinitely and does not harm 
the fish and larger plants in the pool. 


Moonshine Minnows 


N THE back of the fishing license 

issued by the state of Kentucky for 
the year of 1931, they give a synopsis of 
the fishing law, a part of which is as fol- 
lows: “Unlawful to use a seine in taking 
minnows that are more than 10 feet in 
length and 4 feet in width.”—Georgia Con- 
servation Bulletin. 
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Came to Attend Lodge? 


HERE is no question about the 

abundance of moose in Nova Scotia 
this season. While a gang of men were 
repairing one of the Amherst streets, ac- 
cording to E. G. Poole, fish and game 
representative of the Canadian National 
Railways, a moose appeared on the scene 
from the open country. It is thought the 
moose took a dislike to a shirt one of 
the laborers was wearing, for he bowed 
his head, dug his hoofs into the earth 
and charged at the man. The only weapon 
the workman had was a shovel, but so 
well did he defend himself that the moose 
decided the shovel was a weapon not to 
be despised and continued on down the 
street, cut across the fields, over a marsh 
and made for the tall timbers——Canadian 
National Railways. 













HERE may be those who are satis- 
fied with the under-educated dog so 
long as the game bag does not suffer, 
but to the sportsman of esthetic tastes, 
the pointer or the setter that does not back 
promptly and with good style at sight of 
his pointing brace-mate, is an abomination. 
It is more than this, for the non-backing 
dog is apt not only to ruin his own mas- 
ter's sport, but likely to be the cause of 
bringing down the maledictions of the lat- 
ter’s friends who happen to go afield with 
him, accompanied by their own well-man- 
nered canine companions. Indeed, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that such half- 
broken dogs may easily destroy the morale 
and good manners of a perfectly educated 
brace-mate. Despite all this, however, 
there are some shooters who pass lightly 
over this finer accomplishment of backing 
which unequivocally should be one of the 
very important features of every bird dog’s 
higher education. 


Backing is, in a sense, taking the other 





A perfect point and back 


dog’s word for it without question. That 
is, when the brace-mate points, his com- 
panion should, the moment he catches sight 
of the pointing dog, stop instantly and 
honor without attempting to creep for- 
ward to catch the scent for himself and 
without the necessity of loud or harsh 
commands from his master. As a matter 
of fact, in many field trials, especially 
those in Great Britain, a dog is severely 
penalized if he must be commanded to 
back. Moreover, he is expected to back 
with as much style and intensity as one 
demands of his points and he must remain 
in this position until the birds are flushed 
in front of his companion and the shot or 
shots are fired. When the shooter has his 
dog trained to this stage of perfection he 
has a well-mannered field companion. 

It is freely admitted that we do not al- 
ways accomplish what we seek. Some- 
times it is the fault of the trainer; some- 
times it is simply not in the dog, for there 
are those dogs that perform their work 
perfunctorily because they do so in fear of 
punishment while there are others that 
work cheerfully and with alacrity, because 
they are in love with their calling. Gen- 
erally one finds this last condition among 
dogs that have had intelligent trainers who 
understand how to advance the best that 





conducted hy 


A.F. Hochwalt 


Backing—Part of a Bird Dog’s Etiquette 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


is in a dog by cultivating his pupil’s dis- 
position, for it must be admitted that every 
dog is an individual and must be handled 
accordingly. 


prAiouss, which one frequently finds 
among dogs, is largely a matter of edu- 
cation. That is, the fault was unconscious- 
ly cultivated through certain defects in 
training. The jealous dog will invariably 
steal his brace-mate’s point when he has 
the opportunity, or being frustrated in this, 
he will indicate his surly disposition in his 
style while backing, or by his general un- 
willing demeanor. The high-headed, high- 
tailed backing dog indicates that he does 
his work cheerfully; the low-tailed low- 
headed one performs his work as an un- 
pleasant duty. Far rather would he go in 
ahead of the pointing dog and either steal 
the point or flush the birds for his brace- 
mate. 

The time to begin to teach your dog to 
back is after he has learned to point and 
you have given him enough work so that 
there can be no question as to his being 
steady to wing and shot. When he has 
reached this stage in his education (many 
are inclined to discontinue his education at 
this stage) it is time to start working him 
with a brace-mate, for it is in this way 
only that backing may be taught. Back- 
ing, contrary to some theorists, comes nat- 
urally with a great number of dogs and 
such as these will back the first dog they 
see pointing; this is especially true of the 
dog that has been far enough advanced to 
point stanchly himself, and as a general 
rule, the dog knowing what it is all about 
seldom acquires a jealous disposition. 

An important thing in these early lessons 
is to avoid taking the young pupil out with 
a dog that is not thoroughly steady him- 
self, nor should he be braced with a dog 
that is given to false pointing. In the first 
instance an unsteady dog may ruin what 
has been accomplished with the pupil, and 
in the second, the young dog is likely to 
quickly lose confidence in his brace-mate’s 
points and therefore it is an inducement 
for him to break his back and go in to 
investigate for himself. In either event 
the after results are likely to be disastrous. 


HEN the old dog points, call up the 

pupil and give him an opportunity to 
back. With a little cautioning he is likely 
to do so and it behooves the master to 
keep him there while the birds are put up 
and the shot fired. If, on the other hand, 
he fails to stop, but goes up alongside of 
his brace-mate or even ahead of him, thus 
taking the point, go in and flush the birds, 
but do not try to correct him at this time, 
but continue hunting. It may happen that 
the old dog makes his next, or a subse- 
quent, find in heavy cover, where he may 
not readily be seen. This is a certain ad- 
vantage for the trainer. Call the young 
dog up and direct his attention to the vicin- 
ity of the pointing dog, but do not actually 
lead him up. It is assumed that the pupil 
has been taught the little things that are 
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understood as “yard work” and that he 
knows his name. As the pupil catches 
sight of the pointing dog, utter his name 
rather sharply and loudly. The surprise 
at seeing the dog on point and hearing his 
name uttered in such unaccustomed fash 
ion at the same moment, will act in the 
nature of an electric shock to him and he 
will, almost involuntarily stiffen into a 
back. After one or two such experiences 
of seeing the brace-mate pointing and the 
birds being flushed and the shot fired, he 
will soon acquire the habit of backing on 
sight and as a general thing it will be a 
cheerful back, not the crouching, surly 
kind that is the result of fear, brought on 
by too much coercion. 

But all dogs are not like this bright 
pupil. Should the foregoing method fail 
with your pupil, fasten the check cord to 
him the next time, lead him up to within 
a few feet of the pointing dog and tie the 





A close-up point and back; good style 
in both dogs 


cord to a strong bush or sapling; some 

thing that will hold him under any cir 

cumstances. Never lead the dog up to, or 
so near a position that he obtains actual 
scent of the birds; it is preferable that he 
be on the wrong side of the wind. The 
idea is that he must, as was said in the 
beginning, take the other dog’s word for it 
and must honor under any and all circum 
stances. It is not his business in this par- 
ticular phase of his education whether th: 
brace-mate has a true or a false point; the 
idea is that the other dog is pointing and it 
is his affair entirely, but that good man 
ners on the part of the backing dog means 
that he must remain in his position. Some 
times a dog sees the other pointing at a 
long distance and stops. It is not essential 
that he remain this distance away. He 
may draw up more closely, but must be 
cautioned to stop before forging ahead and 
obtaining the scent himself. <A little train 
ing along these lines, if rationally done, 
will make a perfect backer. 





See Our May Issue 
For a Galaxy of Rare Angling 
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The Story of a Litter of Puppies 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


PRETTY little story surrounds a 

group of young pointers now very 

much in the limelight by reason of 
the brilliant performances of at least two 
of them in the last American Field Futur- 
ty which took place at Vinita, Okla., dur- 
ing the middle of November. 

The winner of this much-coveted breed- 
ers’ stake was Gangster; the second place 
log, Ichaway; and then there was Norias 
Blue Darter which ran a good race, but 
was not placed. All three are from the 
ume litter and there are three more now 
being trained solely for shooting dogs, but 
since the overwhelming success of Gang- 
ster and Ichaway it is just possible that 
they may be given a chance in the public 
field trials. 

In the back yard of W. W. (known to 
his intimates as “Moley”) Myers, at Hunt- 
ingburg, Ind., many a good pointer has 
seen the light of day during the twenty- 
odd years this unpretentious breeder of the 
Hoosier State has been interested in bird 
dogs, but he has never resorted to the blare 
of trumpets to let it be known that he 
was a student of blood lines. 

The litter of which Gangster, Ichaway, 
and Norias Blue Darter are members, was 
whelped on January 2, 1930. Although 
stocks were rapidly falling at that time 
and the modest holdings of “Moley” Myers 
were more or less involved, he had the 
vision and the acumen to nominate the dam 
and enroll the puppies in the Twenty- 
seventh Futurity scheduled to take place 
in November, 1931. Then came reverses, 
one upon the other, and Myers felt him- 
self forced to sell his dogs to relieve the 
temporary financial stringency. 

Among others he offered Myers’ Ruth, 
the dam of these puppies, and her entire 
litter at an absurdly low price, but found 
no buyers. Few people interested in field 
trials will hazard the risk of buying pup- 
pies so young, even though they are bred 
in the purple. Too many mishaps are 
likely to occur before they are old enough 
to give one even an inkling of their poten- 
tialities. 

One fine day, a few weeks after the pup- 
pies were whelped, along came Prather 
Robinson and Chesley H. Harris, trainers 
for Louis Lee Haggin, W. C. Teagle and 
Jacob France, with winter quarters on the 
Haggin preserve down near Hayneville, 
\la. All three of their patrons were in 
the market for Derby and Futurity pros- 
pects for the fall season of 1931. It was 
a far cry from January 1930 to November 
1931, but they took the long chance. The 
puppies were by John Willing, Jr., promi- 
nent winner of the day, and also a success 

a sire. Moreover, Myers’ Ruth was a 
daughter of Comet’s Spot and previous 
producer. It was blood that blends suc- 
cessfully and these astute handlers knew 
it. They reasoned that if but one of the 
puppies lived and made good, their invest- 
ment would be repaid a hundredfold. 

Myers’ Ruth and her young family were 
hipped down to the preserve at Hayne- 
ville, Ala., with the stipulation that in the 
event any of the puppies were placed in 
the Futurity of 1931, Myers was to have 
his share of the breeders’ purse, since it 
was he who nominated the dam and en- 
rolled the litter. That closed the transac- 
on for the time being} possibly Myers 
thought it was forever. 


URING the winter of early 1930 Louis 
Lee Haggin, with his family, came 
lown to the preserve for the annual shoot- 
ing. Miss Emmy Haggin, the youngest 
laughter and a mere child at that time, 
vas the first to see and admire the spright- 


ly puppies. A white, black and _ ticked 
male seemed to strike her especial fancy. 
“That is the one I want,” she cried 
ecstatically, “I would rather have him than 
all the others put together.” 

Robinson gave her the puppy and her 
father agreed to campaign him if the 
youngster showed sufficient merit when he 
grew older.. Sometime later Jacob France 
secured another male and W. C. Teagle 
a female. Miss Haggin’s puppy was named 
Gangster, that of Mr. France, Ichaway, 
while W. C. Teagle’s was registered as 
Norias Blue Darter. ‘ 

The spring days came and went, sum- 
mer approached; the puppies waxed in 
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Gangster, winner of the 27th American 
Field Futurity 


stature as well as in wisdom. They were 
taken to the prairies of Canada by Harris 
and Robinson that very summer, although 
they were little more than six months old 
and really not trial candidates until the 
following year. Before the first snows 
of winter began flying mysterious rumors 
were heard in field trial circles about the 
extraordinary precocity of these pointer 
puppies that Harris and Robinson had in 
their string for the following season. 

The field trial circuit of 1931 began as 
usual on the prairies of Canada in Sep- 
tember. Gangster, Ichaway and Norias 
Blue Darter were now full-fledged derby 
candidates. They made their debut; 
brought forth a certain amount of com- 
ment; won some places in the early events, 
but it was the Futurity that Harris and 
Robinson, as well as “Moley” Myers over 
in Huntingburg, were looking forward to. 
The purse is large in this stake for the 
winners as well as the breeders of win- 


Ichaway, 2nd in the 27th 


American Field Futurity 
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ners. Moreover, the glory of a win is 
beyond compare. 

The day came; a bright November day 
of Indian summer sunshine. Oklahoma's 
red hills and far-reaching stretches of 
plain looked their best, bathed in the mel- 
low light of autumn. Fifty dogs—twenty- 
eight pointers and twenty-two setters— 
faced the judges, which meant twenty-five 
braces, or more than two days of running 
to complete the first series. 

Gangster ran in the twelfth and last 
brace of the first day. His performance 
was a revelation. Bold, wide, independ- 
ent, there seemed to be a sparkling, gem- 
like radiance in his every action. He found 
two bevies of birds, handled them like a 
veteran; the puppy at that time was indeed 
as well broken as a four-year-old. Though 
the race was not yet half over, his per- 
formance set a high mark. 

Robinson was jubilant; so was Harris, 
but the broadest smile on the countenance 
of anyone was that of “Moley” Myers, for 
he had come out from his Indiana home 
to see the puppies, which he had sacri- 
ficed so young, display their wares. Ich- 
away ran the next day in the eighteenth 
brace and checked in with a performance 
that was easily next to that of Gangster. 
The smile on the countenance of “Moley” 
Myers broadened. As for Harris and Rob- 
inson, their faces registered confidence such 
as comes to those who realize that the 
results of their labors are about to be 
crowned with success. 

Norias Blue Darter did not do so well 
on this occasion, but two out of one litter 
taking first and second—well, that does 
not happen very frequently. Gangster and 
Ichaway took a large slice of the winners’ 
money and “Moley” Myers, though he sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage, found 
it coming back to him in the large por- 
tion of the breeders’ purse which fell to 
his lot. 


Resents Criticism of the 
Water Spaniel 


UDITOR Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
January Ourpoor Lire, page 76, “Open 
Forum.” For many years I have tried 
hard to promote the interest in wildfowl 
retrievers and I regret the stand Mr. Wil- 
son has taken. His letter will not accom- 
plish any good, but is more likely to do 
a lot of harm to breeders of the Irish wa- 
ter spaniel. I have no Irish water spaniels 
and have not had any pass through my 
hands for many years, but I have handled 
many; often shot over them in duck blinds, 
etc., and I have never known of a cross 
or mean one of this breed. In fact they 
are known for their affectionate disposi- 


\ 


| 








Q?2 


tion, especially with children, and they are 
excellent hunting dogs—land and water. 

Two years ago a letter written by a 
man in Colorado was published in Ovut- 
pook Lire severely criticizing the Labrador 
retriever, claiming they are lazy, stupid, 
indifferent workers. I promptly arranged 
through your office to deposit a certified 
check for $500 and agreed to run, or work 
one of my Labradors against any dog, of 
any breed, and guaranteed to outclass the 
other dogs at work—land and water—in 
every respect. Up to the present time the 
other party has not produced his dogs. If 
his dogs were so much better than the 
Labrador, it would have been an easy way 
for him to have made $500. 

I prefer the Labrador retriever, but if 
another duck hunter wants a Chesapeake 
3ay dog, I advise him to buy it; if he 
thinks an Irish water spaniel will answer 
his requirements better, I tell him by all 
means buy it. If a dog has sore eyes there 
is a cause, and it is not the breed. As for 
worms, all gun dogs have them more or 
less. I do not think it is fair to criticize 
a breed of dogs thereby doing harm to 
some breeder who is working hard to sell 
his dogs. H. WEIMER. 

Colo. 


**Hilltop’”’ 


66 ILLTOP,” as the above caption 

reads, may not signify much to the 
superficial observer, but anyone who loves 
to see high-class bird dogs will be attracted 
promptly by the magnificent attitude of the 
two pointers here portrayed. It is the con- 
ception of the artist, Percival Rosseau, as 
he saw these two dogs standing on a knoll 
on point. John’s Independence Boy, in the 
foreground, is a white-orange and ticked 
dog; Tom Draw is white and liver. Both 
are working on quail in the South. Many 
a time one is treated to just such scenes, 
but few are able to transfer their conception 
of such work to canvas. In this, Artist 
Rosseau is particularly happy. Not only 
does he give us the figures of the dogs in 
their most intense attitude, but he has given 
us the background with its atmosphere and 
perspective. Further than that, he makes 
the beholder feel and sense the situation 


just as he saw it on that Winter’s day down 
in Alabama. : 
The dogs are the property of 


Fred A. 
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Miller, of Bradford, Pa. Every winter 
he spends a month or more on his preserve 
in Alabama and when he goes down to his 
place he takes with him a collection of dogs 
second to none for quail shooting purposes. 

3ut Mr. Miller is not only a shooter but a 
lover of the highest type of bird dog work 
and a connoisseur of art. These two dogs 
are comparatively new in his kennels, for 
heretofore he has been interested principally 
in setters. The two pointers were added 
to his string quite recently. 

John’s Independence Boy, in addition to 
being a good quail dog for gunning pur- 
poses, is a field trial winner also, and the 
outstanding feature of this is that he won 
his laurels on the circuit of ring-necked 
pheasant trials, winning consistently in 
many of the events held in Pennsylvania, 


New York, and Ohio.—A. F. H. 


High Style! 
CCASIONALLY one hears it said 
that the German pointer or every-use 

dog, with all of his many other admirable 
qualities, points with a lack of style. Some 
even assume that the dog is naturally low- 
headed, but evidently they are basing their 
opinion upon a limited experience with 
the breed. No doubt some of them are 
low-headed, but that is true of English 
setters and pointers also; they do not 
all run true to form. Even in the same 
family one finds dogs with exceptional 
style, but one or more in the same litter 
may be entirely off color ia this respect. 
Sometimes it is a matter of heredity; those 
lacking in the natural qualities of the fam- 


ily having probably inherited the germ 
cells of some middle range mediocrity 
that might have gotten into the family 


through careless selection. Again this low- 
headedness is frequently a matter of train- 
ing. Allow a puppy to dwell inordinately 
upon foot-scent and he will in time begin 
to look for foot scent only, thus acquiring 
the low-headed habit. 

However that may be, the accompanying 
illustration depicts a well-known brood 
matron of the German pointer breed. She 
is pointing a small covey of Mongolian 
pheasants. This is anything but low-head- 
ed. Note the look of eagerness, the up- 
raised foreleg, which was evidently in the 
air as she encountered the scent, the ap- 





Left, Tom Draw; right, John’s Independence Boy, owned by Fred A. Miller, Bradford, 
Pa., painting by Percival Rousseau, photographed by Peter A. Juley & Son 








a a 
German pointer picking pheasant scent 
out of the air 


parent intensity and that lofty head! She 
has caught the body scent which, it is evi- 
dent, she literally picked out of the air 
The general ensemble is regal. 

There is only one objection to be found 
and that is the lack of tail, but in Conti- 
nental European countries it has always 
been a custom to dock the tails of their 
sporting dogs. It is not entirely a fad 
either, for the claim is justly made that 
constant whipping of the dog’s caudal ap 
pendage causes the end to become bruised 
and difficult to heal; because of this, the 
custom was adopted many years ago and 
has been followed ever since.—A. F. H. 


Queries 


Breeding for Profit 

Editor:—I live in a locality where many tour 
ists pass through every summer and there is a 
constant demand for good dogs. I am thinking 
of starting a breeding kennel. What breed, in 
your opinion, is the most reliable and where 
would I be able to secure three or four female 
puppies of the variety selected? I should also 
like to know something about the care and rais 
ing of dogs, the different blood lines and any 
other information that would be useful.—O. O. 
G., Mo. 

Answer:—If you contemplate a project of this 
kind my advice would be to first familiarize your- 
self with the essentials that go toward making 
dog breeding a success. The old saying that 
“there is money in dogs” is true enough, but 
for the novice to go into a business with which 
he is entirely unfamiliar, would likely mean poor 
success. Before buying your dogs decide upon 
the breed and learn how to care for it. Read 
everything that is published on the subject (and 
there are a number of books that would be use 
ful to you), such as “Dogcraft,” “‘Dog Breeding 
For the Amateur,” “The Farmer’s Dog,” etc 
When you understand the subject thoroughly se 
cure your breeding stock. There are a number 
of breeds that are popular at the present time, 
but possibly for the best success one of the terrier 
varieties, including the Dobermann Pinscher and 
the Schnauzer (smooth or wire-haired), would 


be desirable breeds.—A. F. H. 


Tracing a Pedigree 

Editor:—Three years ago a gentleman then 
living in these parts purchased a litter of puppies 
from a kennel in Idaho and in turn sold these 
puppies to different people, among them being 
myself. The kennel owner moved to parts un- 
known and failed to furnish the papers on them 
We have every reason to believe that they are 
pure-blooded Irish water spaniels, for they have 
the characteristic color and texture of coat, rat 
tails, top knots, etc. Can you advise if there is 
any way in which we might be able to register 
the females of this litter so that we may be 
able to dispose of their puppies by high class 
dogs? 

Answer:—Unless you can furnish three gen- 
erations of unbroken pedigree, to which you are 
able to make affidavit that it is correct, there 
would be no way that the dogs could be regis- 
tered unless some of them should make several 
wins in an A. K. C. show. Then the registration 
would be entered as pedigree unknown.—A. F. H. 











Health| 


of your Dos 
conducted by? 


AA.Hermann.DVS. 


Eczema 


restion My dog has canker of the ears and 
iption along his rump and tail that itches 
He bites at the parts continually. 

advise a treatment.—L. W’. T., Jil. 
Answer:—Abscess of the anal glands with 
ption into the system of toxic materials 
luces severe eczema of the skin. These glands 


uld be emptied by pressure at frequent inter- 


ils (every seven days) and raw beef and raw 

egetables should be fed exclusively. Mix 1 

e salicylic acid, 1 ounce chloral hydrate and 

ounces tannic acid with % pint of water 

quart of bathing alcohol. Sponge the 

ted parts, ears included, deep into the ear- 
rum two times daily.—A. A. H. 


Rabies 

Question:—My dog was bitten about the head 
lips three weeks ago by a rabid dog. The 
were immediately cauterized; the dog 
sponged with alcohol and three daily in- 
of killed rabies vaccine were admin- 
She is being kenneled and observed 
ntinuously, How long before all danger is 


ust?—G. B., Fla. 


vounds 
vas 
ections 


istered. 


Answer:—Rabies usually 
bout the head within thirty 
are the point of 


from bites 
days. If the ex- 
inoculation and pre- 
ntative vaccines are not used six months may 
lapse. You may consider her reasonably safe 
this time but confine her for another three 
seeks. Do not kill her. Preventative rabies 
vaccination protects for one year.—A. A. H. 


develops 


remities 


Hives 
Question:—My dog suddenly developed a se- 
ere skin disease accompanied by intense thicken- 
ng of the skin in patches size of peas to marbles. 
His ears were swollen and thickened. Itching 
intense. He has rubbed all skin off of his 
se, ears and head. Please advise treatment and 


se?—J, B. G., Nev. 


was 


Answer:—The dog had an unusually-severe at- 
tack of urticaria, nettle-rash or hives as all mean 


the same condition caused by sudden chemical 
hanges in the blood. Adrenolin chloride in- 
ections, bathing in sodium carbonate solution 


nd alkaline purgatives as milk of magnesia are 
ndicated only at the onset of the disease. Hemo- 
tatic solution injections also constrict the peri- 
heral blood vessels. Pyoktanin solution with 
glycerine applied every three hours and known 
is Gall Lotion No. 2 will hasten recovery.— 
. #4. 
Dew Claws 

—The dew claws of my four-year-old 
The nails of these 
puncturing the 
treatment.— 


Question: 

r have never been removed. 

ew claws form a complete circle 

id on the return trip. Advise 
;., Mo. 


\nswer:—The dew claws should be amputated 
birth in most breeds but absolutely never in a 
St. Bernard dog as it disqualifies him for exhibi- 
tion. Even at four years they can be skillfully 
1oved by any good veterinarian specializing in 
nine practice at a very nominal expense. Have 


dog given a manicure every six months.— 
1. 4. H. 
Tonsilitis 
Question: —My setter has a severe cough of 
two months’ duration. His throat seems 
flamed but not swollen. Can you advise a 
itment?—H. T. M., N. C. 


Answer:—Your dog probably has tonsilitis and 
nchitis. Swab the tonsils two times daily 
th a 2 per cent solution of Mercurochrome and 
ve him a teaspoonful of Sedatole as needed 
relieve coughing. Medicated steam vapor in- 
lations of equal parts menthol, camphor and 
ilyptus oil, a teaspoonful evaporated in ™% 
t of boiling water permeating the atmosphere 
i small room in which the dog should be con- 
ed one-half hour daily will penetrate the entire 
piratory apparatus and relieve irritations.—A. 
H. 
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“SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Lion Hunter Gets Rattlesnake Venom in Eyes 

Editor I 
the Fresno 

The 

Dunlap, Fresno Co., 
rattlesnake strike the visor of 
spray its venom on the ball of your right eye 
wouldn’t that give you a shock, especially if you 
had lost the sight of your left eye in an 
accident several years ago? 

That’s what happened to Jay C. Bruce, 
lion here a few days ago. Bruce, 
experiences and narrow escapes are becoming the 
legends in the hill country, admits 
“big thrill’ of his entire life. 

Bruce trailing for lion signs on Lower 
McKenzie ridge, scrutinizing the ground closely 
as he traveled. Near some fallen timber was the 
rattler. Simultaneously with a buzzing warning 
it struck viciously, hit the visor of Bruce’s cap 
and released its poison venom, completely spray- 
ing the eyeball and lid. 

Hurriedly wiping away the venom, Bruce 
tured the snake alive and then hurried to 
nearest water, where he submerged his face 
blinked his eye to cleanse it of the poison. 
felt no ill effects at any time, he says. 

The snake measured 5 feet in length and had 
a girth of 7 inches. Bruce is adding it to his 
collection of ‘“‘wild life.’’ 

Bruce maintains that this experience shows that 





an interesting clipping from 
(Calif.) Re —D, F., Calif. 
clipping 


enclose 
publican.- 
May 26.—To have a 


your cap and 


already 


state 
hunter, whose 
basis of many 
that this was the 


was 


cap- 
the 
and 
He 


the venom of poisonous snakes is not harmful 
to the most delicate tissues of the body, except 
as it is injected into the blood stream. 


Answer:—It is unusual for any snake story to 
get into a newspaper without some needless sen- 


sationalism or apparent ex-ggeration, and con- 
gratulations are due Mr. Bruce on his escape 
from a close call and to the editor of The Re- 
publican for the conservative account of the inci- 
dent. 


Cobra venom will penetrate a mucous surface 
but rattlesnake venom will not. The venom of 
the black cobra of Africa causes intense pain and, 
at least, temporary blindness when it is sprayed | 
on the eyeball and I welcome Mr. Bruce’s testi 
mony that rattlesnake venom did not irritate 
his eyes. Having had rattlesnake venom on my 
hands many times, I am aware that it 
inconvenience to the skin.—W. A. B. 


causes 


no 


The “Stinging Snake”’ 

—Again the same old question: Is there 
a snake in existence with a stinger in the end 
of its tail? I think there is. Two friends and 
myself have found two in ten years, in the most 
snaky part of southeast Missouri, which is the 
swamps. The snake was about 36-inches long, 
color blue-gray. As we had broken its back, the 
snake struck with its tail several times; the 
stinger about the size of a pen. Now, could you 
tell us the right name of this snake, as the only 
name we know of is pen-tail?—E. M., Mo. 


Editor: 


Answer:—The snake you describe is the snake 

commonly called ‘‘stinging snake” and _ tech- 
nically named farmancia abacura. I have handled 
many live specimens and paid no attention to the 
writhings and twistings because the snake is ab- 
solutely harmless. 

The horny appendage only differs in size from 
similar appendages on many other snakes and is no 
more a “sting’’ than the horny tips on the tails 
of bull snakes or copperheads.—W. A. B. 


so 


Better to Buy Than Exchange 


Editor:—I am after several specimens of 
snakes such as the common rattlers, diamond- 
back, pine snake, water moccasin, and the hog- 


nose snake, but especially the rattler or hog-nose, 
for which I would gladly pay any reasonable 
price.—James J. Killian, N. J. 


Answer:—If you send an order for any snakes | 
you may want to W. A. (Snake) King, Browns- 
ville, Texas, stating the purpose for which you 
want them, I am confident that Mr. King will 
send you some good specimens at as low a price 
as any other dealer. 

The cost of labor and packing with express 
charges runs so high on one or two specimens 








that you will find it much more satisfactory to | 


reputable 
which are 


buy your snakes in.one lot from a 
dealer than to attempt any exchanges, 
generally slow.—W. A. B. 
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A swollen stomach is a likely symptom of 


worms in puppies. Give Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot or Puppy Capsules. Sergeant’s Dog 
Food builds health and strength. 
Write for a free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. Free advice on your dog’s health, 
Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 
APRIL PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
| Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











| White Collie Pups — 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


||| Young and Matured Stock for Sale 


At Stud 
The Great Field Trial Winner 
“Boghurst Whoopee” | 


LEO R. EMERY, 221 E. Golf Ave, OTTUMWA, IOWA 

















WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playtel pos PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, oO. 











Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N, Y. 
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vour advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and 
you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 
. . . . 
Birds and Animals Birds and Animals Kennel 
RAISE GAME Birds for pleasure and _ profit. The DOBERMAN PINSCHER PUPS for sale Reds 
Game WBreeder—monthly trade journal for this new Blacks. Cropped and ready for delivery _Also ‘ 
industry—tells how. Sent nine months for $1.00 on black female one year old Sire, Sig Von Sigalsh 
(we CONTRACT FOR Al L special money-saving offer The Game Breeder. 209 son of the great Claus. Dam, a daughter of Cham 
“ SE East 42nd St., New York City. tf aed von der Robinson. Dr. J. L. Masson, Eure 
RAI PA California. 
NEAR BLACK EASTERN mink, none better. On . 
approval Illustrated booklet—Feeding, reeding, OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 
Care, 50c¢ Will accept on purchase outboards, suns, sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink houn 
boats. No trash, quality for quality. Adack Ranch, fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beag! 
Onchiota, N. Y. hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrat ta- 
FANCY & RINGNECK breeding pheasants. Exas of | jqcttrs, All dos — . ee oe 
the following: Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden, Silver, = 
Amherst, Mutants, Versicolor, Reeves Bantam eggs. GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and ta: ‘ 
ie ag hy Black Cochin. Towamencin eeneee ~ bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred } 
Souderton a. -2 bitches, puppies. Descriptive illustrated catalog 1% { 
ont BOOKING ORDERS for pheasant exes: Goldens, Am- Hfermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 12 
BIG hee ea we rabbits. FOR herst, Versicolor, Reeves, | Whites, Nepal Kaleege. | iris AND ENGLISH SETTERS—Beautiful pupp 
re fur ts Swinhoe, Manchurian. Also Bearded Silkies. Oakhurst and grown dogs, trained and untrained, finest type a 
US on contract backed _4 —_— years of service Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio. nesedien Al foe Gand tra good, $4 per- 100 I 
T — raising an animal that —-- rreeding. | Also dog food, extra goo per ! 
PROFI 4 3. -5 RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs, April tenth to May first W. John Thayer, South Byron, N. Y 
t ty cents *h, ftifte jollars ! Ired; from ~ ~ 
we Pay hag $1.0 -00 TO $6.50 EACH > aut ae le oak, “everuide  Pheasentes. SPRINGER SPANIELS: Order your pupppy now for 
aN tis 30 agent ine, gives com) bog 006 oNaaiie all tee Sed Address Monticello, Ind. . wm. Ki a oe and ee ee z.. 
’ “ es as able prices, 5 3 4 enne 
STAHL'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.. Box 135 B Holmes Park. Mo. RABBITS. New Zealand White or Red large type | Box 55, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C 
prize winning strain mature does or bueks, $5.00 each. = = 
Guaranteed standard. Lambdins Farm, Route 3, Beloit, EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
Wisconsin. puppies, trained parentage, trained if = 4 
me sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal an Fifty Fiftt 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—Cutest Pets. Mated pair $3.50, | Denver. Colo. ? tf 
two pairs $6.00, prepaid safe delivery anywhere guar- - 
anteed. Book let. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained 
Texas. 4-2 dogs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, qua! 
af ~, ‘ Ss a oKkaw 
“SONG BIRDS” MEXICAN Cardinals, Nonpareils. stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels kamok 


Orders now booked 
following 

Chinese 
all guar- 


Pheasant eggs and wild duck eggs 
for spring and early summer delivery of the 
arleties of gy English Ring Neck, 
King Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst and Silver, 


anteed to be from strong, pure bred non-related stock. 
Wild Mallard and pure bred small tame variety of 
English Grey Call Duck eggs These are the cele- 
brated W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety cf wild 
ducks responds to their soft, enticing call. Full in- 
structions with ae > how to set eggs and raise 
young successfully. Established 1895 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 





Any quantity in February-March-April; order early. 
Pheasants and Eggs 
Also partridges, wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels 
Various species for restocking, etc., at low prices 
Varieties Peafow! 
Other fancy land and water birds, deer, wild avimals. 


Secure my prices before buying elsewhere ; mention wanta. 


KELLY SMITH, Box 162, Dept. L, San Antonio, Tex. 








MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian par- 
tridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 


SPECIAL—GOLDEN PHEASANTS 


1931 Hatch Cockerels $4.00, Pullets $6.00, Eggs $5.00 set- 
ting. Order direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DON D. TERPENING, Clatskanie, Oregon 














Dominicos, Mocking Birds, $40.00 dozen, $5.00 each 





Large quantities low price. Laredo Zoo Bir, Laredo, 
Texas 
PHEASANT EGGS at 1932 low prices. 18—$2.75, 50— 


Safe de- 
Rockford, 


$7.50, 100—$14.00, 200—$25.00 
livery and fertility guaranteed. H. L. 
Nebr. 


delivered. 
Rossell, 





10,000 MONGOLIAN PHEASANT EGGS, best of Ring- 
neck family. Unable to supply 1931 demand. 15 eggs 
$2.75 delivered. Glenn Norman, Nevada, Mo. 1-3 





MONGOLIAN AND CHINESE Ringneck pheasant eggs 








from finest stock that can be grown. Correspondence 
invited. Caldwell & Gregory, Amory, Miss. 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS, pure Bred stock, selected 

birds. Eggs, 15—$2.50, hundred—$16.00. Maekr’s 
Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Texas. 
PHEASANTS—Golden, Amherst, Silver, Mongolian or 























Formosan, twelve dollars a pair. Ed Voller, Brown's 

Mills, New Jersey. 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, terrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums LB. Tippman, 

Caledonia, Minn. 

CANADA GEESE $10.00 pair, Black Call Ducks $5.00 
pair, Eggs $3.00 setting. Fred Jones, 28 Main St., 

Brockton, Mass. 

NOW IS THE TIME to stock your lake or pond with 
bull frog-tadpoles. Write for price list. Schroll, 

Kent, Wash. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS hatching, rearing 
Pheasants, 25e. Derby Game Farm, Pittstown, New 

Jersey. 3-3 

NATIVE BOB WHITE quail, three dollars cach, in lots 
of twenty-five and over. Ed Voller, Brown’s Mills, 

New Jersey. 

“MONKEYS,” BLACK SPIDERS, Tame, $16.00. 
Wire Cash with order. Laredo Zoo Bird Co., Laredo, 


Texas. 





MUSKRATS—Best quality, lowest prices. Get quota- 
tions. Reliance Fur Farm, Box 2345, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 3-2 





RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs in season (15) for $2.75. 
J. H. Ledbetter, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


FERRETS at depression prices. W. 
New London, Ohio. 





H. Campbell, R. 2, 
4-3 








Kennel 





Golden and Silver pheasants, 

Amhersts $20.00 Reeves 
$30.00. Adults priced on application. Hand-reared 
pinioned ducks, black mallards $8.00, wood-ducks $25.00 
per pair. Extra wood-duck drakes $10.00 each. Harry 
RK. Moyer, Line Leziagten, Pa 3-2 


FOR SALE, 1931 hatch. 
per pair $12.00. Lady 








STOCK—Fancy 


EGGS— BREE DING Pheasant—Ring- 








necks—Mutants—Silkies—Q u a il—Ducks. Paramount 
Game Farm, Martineviile, Indiana. 2-4 
PHEAS. SANTS, Golden, | n, Silver, Amherst, Ringnecks. I 


Ashland, Wis. 1-6 


aim to satisfy. Clarence Carlson, 








RANC H RAISED MINK fer sale at twenty-five dollars 
D. 2-3 








a pair. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. 
FOR SALE: Quail, Doves, and Rare Pheasants. J. 
V. Patton, California. 1-6 


Hollister, 





RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., 
Y. 


115-R, Val- 
ley Stream, N. tf 








YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most -reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


FOR SALE—First class coon and combination hounds on 
60 days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also high 

class rabbit-hounds $22.50 pair, on 20 days trial. D. D. 

Scott, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES, strong healthy, playful young- 
sters, fine companions, guards and hunters. Satisfac- 

tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, 

Ohio. 


COCKER 











SPANIEL puppies, eligible 
registration, priced reasonable. 916 
3-3 


East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 


WATER SPANIELS, Cocker Irish cross, black, brown, 
$15.00. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 


black beauties, 
Elwood Kennels, 








Washington. = i 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER youngsters that 





hunt this fall, bred and raised right, proven stra 
Several trained dogs. Thomas H. Pratt, Kingsport 
Tenn. } 





GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


SPECIALIZING ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIE LS 
son of Champion Springbok at stud; also pups of t! 











breeding for sale. Cliff Watson, Smith Mill, Minn 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired! 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from Wor 
best bloodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guarantee 
Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS 





Farm raised puppies. Reasonable. Pryor & Dosda 
Red Wing, Minn. 
FOR SAL . oe we Strongheart bloodli: 
Shipped Cc. D. approval. Thomas Daile 


Hannaford, N. yD 

PURE BRED WALKER fox hounds 
and endurance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Savannah, Tenn. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL and English 
Males $15.00, females $10.00. Harley 
son, Nebr. 


COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit 
Trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, 


REGISTERED FOXTERRIER and cocker spaniel pul 
pies, reasonable. J. Sell, Taneytown, Md. 


GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 


ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with American Ke 
nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis i 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pul 
_Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. - 





Bred for 3p ‘ 
Paul Hug! 





setter pups. Eligil 
Everett, Ath 





and foxhounds che 
Herrick, Ill. 








Reusonat 
1 

















BEAUTIFU L REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. . Bu : 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas Sept. o- 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON Hounds, broken. Puppie 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 2-6 

REAL COON and combination doxgs trial. Har 
Thompson, Pekin, Ind. 








Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6 

will send you more information re 
than you can get in all other publications 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, 
to tell the good ones. 


Successful Muskrat Farming 


by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$5.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, II! 





Decatur, line 
arding the beag 
Copy, 2" 

explains h 
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Taxidermy 





















Catalog 


tam 


yw postage. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


“Pacific’-theWonder 


Reloading Tool 


Semi-automatic. It full length 
resizes. Reloads at less than _ 
cent a round, $13.00 to $22. 





Reloading acne 


Front and Rear Sights 


For all rifles. Best Krag sight 
made—25,000 in use. $3 and $6, 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 








MASTER GUN SMITHS 


Deale’ 4 Send for our Special 
Dealer Proposition 


P 















BOND 





Bullet Sizer and 





ELOADING SUPPLIES 


Ideal Pacific Reloading Tools, Primers, Pow- 
der, Metal Jacket Bullets. Stamp for Catalogue. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 1517 FirstSt. BAKER, OREGON 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop 
and cast bullets. 7Un repairs, ne, and special she! is. 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 














GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 











ip us 
ur 









TROPHIES: 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
for 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
2451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO, 


<2 
OD) 























questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 12-tf 
WINCHESTER BARGAINS—AIl brand new takedowns 
Model 92 32/20, 44/40 half, 38/40 full magazine, 
24” bbis. $19.85. Model 94—25/35 full, 32/40 half 
magazine, 26” bbl. $21.95 Latest Model 55, light 
weight half-magazine, nickel steel 24” bbl., 25/35 and 
.32 W. 8S. only, $24.95. Shipped C. O. D., examina 
tion for $5.00 M. O. For cash in full jointed rod fre« 
taker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston tf 
KRAG CARTRIDGES, $3.00 and $3.40 per 100; Krag 
rifle, $7.00; .22 repeating rifle, $6.50; Winchester 94 | 


.38/55, $10.00; Winchester 94 
peep sight, $16.00; 


.30/30 nickel steel barrel, 
-45/70 Remington, $4.50; .22 Savage, | 








. 
NRA 19, $13.50; .32 Colt automatic, new condition, | 
Lubricator $13.50 Might consider some trades. Kampen, 557 | 
earl Ave., Rockford, Illinois. | 
P <- 
Loading Tools, Moulds, | now 1s THE TIME to buy that 3-bbl. gun you have 
always wanted. We are closing out our sample guns 


Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.5Sth St. Wilmington, oul. 














ec 






Is made from the finest grade of Forest Brown 
Duck and is correctly padded at the shoulder 
(cither right or left), at the elbows and for the 
rifle sling with a heavy grade of sheep-skin. 
Shooting glove pocket, micrometer pocket, split 
I etc., complete these specifications. This 
at is worn and recommended by Colonel Whe- 


Captain 


your dealer to-day. 
nd dire 
50, Check or money order. 


G.R.C. MANUFACTURING CO., OLEAN, N.Y 


ct. 


CROFT’S 
| Wp RIFLEMEN’S 
SHOOTING COAT 


Crossman and others. 
If he cannot supply you, 


Your actual chest measurements and 








PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


“ee of the famous 


—$25 PRIZE— 


FOR A NEW NAME 


We 


desire a new name for our ‘Pacific Gun 
Cleaner and Lubricator.’ This name is too long. 
We want a short and snappy one for this mar- 
velous Gun Oil We will pay $25 in merchandise 
from our Catalog (anything listed). In case two 
or more send in the name finally selected, the 
first one received will be given the prize. The 
contest closes April 30th. Send in as many names 

you desire The Contest is FREE—there is 
nothing to buy. 


Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


“Pacific” 
Sights and Reloading Tools 














nee in a lifetime opportunity to buy for way less than whole- 
the latest Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown half- 


riginal Winehester fac 
ght attached $4.00 additional Lea 
ses $1.50 
ination $5.00 M. O. 


Baker & Kimball, 


Final Winchester Sale 





repea 


Lin 





95 





y 


ter with nic na steel tapered 24-inch bbls. and 
35 and .32 W. 8. only. Brand new and shipped 
story boxes. $24.95. Lyman tang peep- 
ther and canvas takedown 

Order yours today. Weship C.O.D. 
For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 


Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 


rited stoc 











REPEATER 





E—REMINGTON trap, 28-inch rib, 
lel 29 Nearly new, perfect, cost seventy-nine, sell 
lollars. Clyde Tidball, Brookings, S. D. 

LES, .22 automatic, new, $15.50. Revolver, .22 
rtford automatic, 6% in. barrel, perfect, $15.00 
Ad's Store, Bennington, Nebr 








Send stamp for list. 
Boston, Mass. 


30-06 cartridges 


at bargain prices. 
ball, 38 South St., 


OVERSTOCKED, 


Baker & Kim 
tf 





$2.00 the 100; 30-06 





expanding $2.50 the 100; 303 British $2.50 the 100; 
Krag $3.50 the 100; 45 Automatic $2.50 the 100. D. 
0. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 

$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am 
munition price list free. PACIFICARMS, Box 427, 
San Francisco, California. June °32 





L“LLLL“LLLELE 


THOMAS HODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 
MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 

505 East 7th Street 
AAARARABBR LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed ex 
ceptionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00. Write 
for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, 
Pa 





BLANKS! PLAIN $1; 
$1.50, $3.50, and 
Springfield, Ohio. 


fancy $2.50; extras 
$6 Cc. T. Harner 
4-2 


GUNSTOCK 
$5. Sporters 
1600 Broadway, 


BUTTLOG WALNUT 


blanks, $1 up 








GUNSTOCK 








Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 
hill, Rochester, Minn, 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
uly 32 
e y v6 
GUNSMITH, REPAIRING, RESTOCKING, remodeling, | 


checkering. W. Mifflintown, Pa. 


WANT—Colt 
smith, 


Cc. Powley, 





flat-top or Frontier flat-top. Hall 
Minnesota. 


Bisley 
Excelsior, 


Antique Firearms 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, flasks, Indian 
relic curios Lists free Nagy, 8R South 18th 


Street, 


Phils adelphia 





Archery Equipment 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. 
from the heart of the yew country 
W.I1. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 





Eugene, Ore. 





ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks where raw ma 

terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Cata 
log C-4 free. Outdoor Amusement Company, Clinton, 
Missouri 3-6 





TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Flemish bow 





string 50c Matched cedar arrows $2.50 doz Arrow 
points 25 for 40c. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Wayte, 
919 Hi Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SIX YEW BOWS, eight arrows, $75. E. Eckerly 
Muncie, Ind 





‘“*TALES OF ROD AND 
GUN”’ 
$2.50 Postpaid 


Rod and Gun” was compiled 
of an editor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story, Harry 
McGuire, the compiler, concluded finally that no one story 
was that masterpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology contains at least one 
aspect of greatness 

Specifically, he finds in the stories selected these ‘‘es- 
sential qualities of exceptional writing’’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. Nash Buckingham; 
atmosphere in Beverly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
ten Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey The other con- 
tributors to this volume are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, 
B. F. Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald Hough, T 
Morris Longstreth, S. Omar Barker, Van Campen Heilner, 
Stewart Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard Halli 
burton, and L. Seaver Hamilton 


“Tales of because 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 





PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 
Suesweess to Jonas Bros, 

f Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 




















GLASS-EYES 


ALL TAXIDERMIST- SUPPLIES __ 

YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 
Ask for Catalog G of the actual maker 
THEODOR ZSCHACH 
Ménchréden Ofr. GERMANY 


FISHERMEN! 


Send your fish to world renown artists for ———t. =. 
ferent, pleasing, distinctive in mounting. talog ‘ 
TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENN., alin, 

















Tenn. 











GLASS EYES—TAXIDERMISTS’ Furriers, Tanners, 
Naturalists Supplies, ete. Lowest prices, best grade 
ever offered Glass Indian Beads (25c) sample card. 
State your line of business when you write. Free cat- 
alogue Cha A. Schumacher, 284 Halladay St., Jer 
ey City, N. J., formerly partner of F. Schumacher 
Sons. Mention Outdoor Life. 2-6 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 
Rug skull Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider 
mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 4-3 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
Omaha, Nebr tf 





TAXIDERMIST 
forms on the 
refunded with 
Wash 


BE AU TIFI ‘< Cc HOKERS from your coyote or fox skins. 


The best paper game head 
Money 
Colville, 


SUPPLIES. 
market Illustrated catalog lie 
first order. L. Loew & Son, 














anning Making $7 Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks 
ton, Wash 12-6 
TAXIDE RMIST—MOU NTING FISH, game heads, birds 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, — 
Wis 6 
TAXIDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms manufactured from 

_Papier Mache Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, N. Y 

GLASS E YE S—Catalog free, lowest prices, best quality. 

West 32nd St., New York. 1 


G Schoepter, 134 


MOUNTED. 





ANYTHING. 


TROPHIES Skins tanned. 








Chokers made Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 
FOR SALE, Black and silver fox scarfs. $35 to $50 
each. Stranges Taxidermy. Clarkston, W ochingten. . 
LE \RN TAXIDERMY, five courses lue River Taxi- 


School, Lemont, IIIs. 


dermy 








Wild Duck Attractions 
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Miscellaneous 









for sport. 























fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated beok. 


Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
LANT their Natural Foods. 
thousands where only a few are now stopping. 
Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 


You can bring and hold 
No need to co miles 


Provide cover. 


Duck Potato and 
It tells 


Wild Celery, 





OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 








what, when, ane and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe k W 
= grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. arkKs; rotect game. ri immedi- 
) WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Box 331-B OSHKOSH, WIS. =. ] > ?P Del & I . edi 
a Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grou ate y- eimar nst., ept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
Fishing Tackle WHY NOT. 2 rh Se Pema 
” cies butterflies, insects? I buy hundeede of 
FISHERMEN—Old Indian Guide Calendar giving best for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 





BIG 
DISCOUNTS RICE 
Ducks Need It. Attract 


them next Fall. Expert 
planting advice free. 


9 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
394 A Blk, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. °32 





PUREBRED ENGLISH CALL duck eggs, $1.50 per 


dozen. Robert Merten, Shattue, Ill. 


WILD MALLARD Duck Eggs, $1.50 per doz L. és 
Weidemann, Goodwin, South Dakota. 








FOR SALE—Prize winning, genuine, small type. Eng- 


lish gray call ducks. Excellent callers, $4.00 pair, 
$6.50 trio, shipped C. O. D. C. W. Hussong, Heron 
Lake, Minn. 





GENUINE SMALL 
Duckling orders—Winners in 
Krink, Sheffield, lowa. 


English Callers. Booking Eggs & 
International. a’ 


Catch more fish. Ten 
bullhead bait 


sure, 
recipes. 
sucker 


fishing days for 1932. 
catch channel, bluecat, and 
Fifteen never fail carp, buffalo, sheephead, and 
bait recipes. Twelve other tested and improved bait 
recipes. Easy prepared. Turtle baits, fish lures, traps. 
How to attract fish, how to raise and keep night crawlers 
Anti-mosquito, chiggers, bee stings, ivy poison. Bait 
preserving fluid, and many other recipes, tips and secrets 
of great value. Both booklet and calendar complete 
——_ Postpaid. lLinder’s Store, Dept. 0, Delphos, 
Ohio. 


Simple outdoor we 7 my instructions, pic- 


a, Drice-list. 10 cents (not stampe) 
oh Prospectus before _ sending 
Dealer in Insects: $2 


Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. Male 
HELP WANTED—earn extra money easily by selling 
sporting magazine subscriptions. ‘There are few more 
pleasant occupations for spare or full time than talking 
to your fellow sportsmen and securing their subscriptions. 
State whether you desire payment in cash or in sporting 
merchandise. P. K. Whipple, Mount Morris, IL 








20 ASSORTED TROUT FLIES, 
10 Assorted Bass Flies, $1.00. Silkenameled Fly— 
Line, Trout or Bass Size, $1.50 value, for Tic. Tackle 
Bargain Sheet sent with each order. Fisherman’s Supply 
o., Jefferson & Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


$1.00, Dry or Wet; 





ENJOY CASTING as thousands are with a Pekin rod 

and reel, gaining popularity fast for its merits, anti- 
backlash, no thumbing. The big swing is toward the 
Pekin reel. Free literature. Specialty Mfg. Co., 521 
Court Street, Pekin, Illinois. 





LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, Angle Worms, Soft Craw- 





fish, Helgramites, Frogs, Minnows, other kinds, de- 
livered to your door, promptly, guaranteed alive. Free 
bait catalog, write The R. & R. Bait Store 48 East 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio, tf 
SPECIAL: Better casting and trolling lines, direct to 
user. Sample cards with colors, tests, ete., sent at 


your request. Silkline Co., Dept. C., Pekin, Ill. 4-4 


Homesteads and Lands 











PURE ENGLISH CALL duck eggs, $1.50 for 15 postpaid. 


T. W. Lowry, Sturgeon, Mo. 





EXTRA SMALL ENGLISH call and pheasant 
reasonable, Coates Game Farm, Meadville, Mo. 


eggs, 








Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 
Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
ACKLE 


Quality, Service, Prices: O. K. Let’s go. Send for 
free Angler’s guide and see how you can have more fish- 
ing fun and save money. Valuable information. Nothing 
else just like it. Write today for your copy to 


T. WILLMARTH CO., 9% Clinton Ave, Roosevelt, N.Y. 


TY— UR—OWN-—LEADERS 
Cost You Only Ilc ea. 
Here’s a BIG saving opportunity! Ty-Ur-9wn plain or 
tapered leaders. Ty ‘em in a jiffy, too—with the highest 
grade silk worm gut. Imagine making 19-6 ft. leaders 
for only $2.25! Better still, make tapered ones, using 
asst’d gut sizes. Just think, you save over 300%. Get 
the Ty-Ur-Own habit. Make money during your spare 
time—sell your friends. Sold only in one size lots of 









UALITY 





100-14 in. strands. Coarse, Medium, Fine, XFine at 
$2.25 per bunch. Sent prepaid on receipt of Money 
Order 


S. Diadul, 1562 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














FLAPS AND FLUTTERS 
its wings like a drowning 

bug. Imagine a hungry 
BASS or PIKE passing up 
such a tempting mouthfull! 


Indestructible Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook 

For Casting or Trolling with or without PORK 

RIND or bait. Weight % os. NICKEL, CO 

+ BRASS. $1.00 at your dealer's or POSTPAID DI- 

ECT. Your money back if not satisfied. FREE 
IER. 


H. G. Allen & Co., Dept. 1, Peoria, Ul. 
FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers. 
Wholesale-Retail. Write for price list. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. A-42, Kent, Wash 








FISHING CALENDAR—OLD  Fisherman’s Calendar 
1932, 16th year—25c, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143-0 High Sta., Springfield, Mass, 3-6 





FREE—NEW PATENTED fly rod lure. Send dime to 
cover postage and handling. Schnell Bait Co., Kanka- 
kee, 





COMIC fisherman’s diploma 10c. C. Valentine, 11775 


Findlay, Detroit, Michigan. 





OVERSTOCKED: Any dollar bait mailed for 70 cents. 
Hundreds of other bargains. 25 per cent discount 

Or more on nearly all tackle. Catalogue free. F. 

Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 4-3 








CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and sold for taxes: $40.00 

buys 10 acre camp site; $58.00 buys 5 acres lake 
front; $115.00 buys 50 acres with creek; $360.00 buys 500 
acres; $495.00 buys 100 acres, house on river. Our 15th 
annual list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps where there is real 
sport. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today 
for free booklet with full explanation. Tax Sale Service, 
Room 607, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 





FREE HOMESTEADS. Last Frontier. 

portunities. Farming, Mining, 
Map—all information $1.00. F 
Oregon. 


FREE HOMESTEADS: 640-320-160; some improved for- 
feited; relinquishments. Maps, ‘700 Facts’’—40c. 
Hitchcock, 4322-87 Coliseum, New Orleans, La. 


Greater op- 
Hunting, Trapping. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, 








FOR SALE—Two hundred acres woods, two small ponds 
ae Moosehead Lake section. Guy Crockett, Guilford, 
aine, 








Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 3-3 








RARE UNITED STATES and Foreign coins. Paper 
currency. War medals and Decorations. Selling cat- 
alogue lOc. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, -, 
t 





50,000 COINS, MEDALS, PAPER money, Indian relics, 
flintrock pistols, swords, daggers, curios, catalogue 
free. Nagy, 8 D South 18th St., Philadelphia. 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 12-6 











Indian Sign Language 
By William Tomkins 
Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 


96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publica- 
tion in print today continuing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, III. 











WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 

ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov’t experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 





yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
oday. tf 
JUST WHAT MEN PAST FORTY NEED. ‘New Pros- 

tatic Facts.’’ Frank—Helpful—lInteresting. Write for 








your free copy today. Dr. Bobertz, 1 Bobertz Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. tf 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, 

mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. . O. Shaver, O-2, 
De Queen, Ark. 1-6 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., 


MILLIONS MADE in Colorado Mines. 
a shareholder. Send today. Money 
Metals Tunnel Co., 2559 West 37th, 


Watson E. Cole- 
Washington, D. C. tf 





$3.75 makes you 
back guarantee. 
Denver, Colo. 





GOLD-LEAF—GUARANTEED chewing or smoking, 5 











Ibs. $1.00; ten, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay postmaster 
Co- Operative’ Farmers, B2, Sedalia, Kentucky. 
DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity. Travel. Experi 
ence — unnecessary. Detective Particulars FREE 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 3-6 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabir 

Hunt, on. patrol. Get details Smmediately. Rayson 
Service, K-1 Denver, Colo. 3-3 
“JUMPING BEANS, NEW CROP” $2.00 Hundre 

$10.00 thousand. Wire cash with order. Hilario 


Cavazos Bro., Laredo, Texas. 





MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee if not sati 








fied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 1-6 
APPLY VOLLMER’S OINTMENT to itchy skin, best 
dollar you ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Flat 
Rock, Mich. 4-3 
STEER HORNS SEVEN feet spread, polished and 
mounted. For sale by Dithu Bertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. 3-4 





HUNTING BOATS—Six new 14 foot, 
Beaded each. Arnol 
sota. 


RECIPES—CHILE 
becue, $1.00. 


“MEXICAN 
spices, 35c. 


$50 cedar models— 
Clarine, Walker, Minne- 





CON CARNE, Hot Tamales, 
Hilario Cavazos Bro., 


CHILE,’’ pure, ground, 32c 
Hilario Cavazos Jbro., 


Bar- 
Laredo, Texas. 





pound, with 
Laredo, Texas. 





BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboats $1.00. Speedsters $1.00 
Catalog 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 





LET'S SWAP: 
quarterly. 


Whatcha got? 
Swapper-Sportsman, 


QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively. 
Peter Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Whatdye 
Detroit. 


want? Dim: 
vf 





Send addres: 














WANT—membership in hunting, fishing club. Writs 
fully. Voss, Outdoor Life. 
. 
Trapping 
TRAPPERS! Gibbs’ Traps are the most improved 
most up-to-date and best. Write for free catalog 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, Inc., 7 Jeffrey St., Chester, Pa. 








Camera and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN Photography. 
home. Spare or full time. 
it. Experience unnecessary. 


Learn quickly a 
New plan. Nothing lik: 
American School of Photo 














graphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
2-1 
Indian Curios 
INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, antique firearms, weapons, 
minerals, fossils, coins. Illustrated lists 10c. N 
Carter, Box G-7, Elkhorn, Wis. 3-2 
INDIAN as 5 coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 
free. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 








ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer, moose, 
ete. Set of 12, all different, size 2%x1%—50e post- 
paid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 4-2 
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“Experi- 
FREE. It's hard to believe how much more STRIKING 
Pog FORCE there is in Super-X .22 cartridges, until you ~ 
— actually try them!... Lightning SPEED! . . . Longer 
a RANGE! . . . Splendid ACCURACY! 
Hilario 


DQUBLE ACTION 





a sati 

















partment POWDER 
1-f 
"—~ The greater power and super-performance of Super-X 
4-3 long-range .22's is due to WEsTERN's patented, new, 
ON Double-Action, smokeless powder that gives you 
a4 50°) more power and 26% higher speed. Even more 
a in some sizes. 
- The Flying-Block test, illustrated here, convincingly 
ar é =p 
exas. demonstrates the greater striking force of Super-X .22 
. with cartridges over that of ordinary .22’s. 
Kas. : 
$1.00 A hard maple block, 234” x 234” x 234”, weighing 
_ about 14 pound,* was placed on a box 22” high. The 
~_ shots were fired from a distance of 25 feet and 
hare the block was struck dead center. When hit by the 
— ordinary .22 L. R. bullet the block struck the ground 
~ thirty-nine inches from the box. When hit by the 
— Super-X .22 Long Rifle bullet the block was knocked 
SIXTY-THREE inches from the box—2 feet farther 
roved than by the ordinary .22! Make this interesting test 
tal ¢ ’ ; . 
Pa. and convince yourself of the greater game-getting 
‘ N wh el 3 POWER of these new cartridges. 
= ONG RANG mr 
_— L = : Double-Action powder, non-corrosive primers, gleam- 


«. C A RT RI D G E s - IST «| nickel-plated cases and greaseless, Lubaloy-coated bul- 


lets make Super-X .22’s clean to shoot and clean to 























WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 





leage 
= Po handle. Be sure to try them. Made in .22 Short, 
y stmixine Long, Long Rifle and W. R. F. sizes. Solid or Hollow- 
pons * The size, weight and hard The Flying-Block test is | i et “ae point bullets. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
be ttaeenen the Super-X —- names 


Super-X 


xK © KI ked, but show how Super-X 
the great riking power into your rifle are des . 419 Hunter Ave PT ] 
f Super-X .22's will | 4 SHOCK TESTS.” Write ¢ ee 1°%% Rance 22, | #19 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
rly demonstrated your copy. Sent FREE! Branch OF ty, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN AMMUNITION 
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THE VETERAN 
No. 1010 Price $3.00 
The reel sensation of 


the industry! This 
sturdy, precision 
built, perfectly bal- 
anced, casting reel— 
takes down in three 
parts,—and sells for 
the unbelievably low 


price of $3.00! 


2 MILLION 

BRONSON 

REELS IN 
USE 











i 
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Pay $15.00 to $25.00 


for a fishing veel 
e Ye. 


: LVVCCE 


y ys) 


& 











BRONSON 


"Gold 


Seal”’ 


ALL 3 PC. TAKE DOWN REELS 


THE VETERAN A BL 
No. 1100 Price $4.50 
This easy, smooth running, 
Anti-Back-Lash — reel—with 
its new Anti-Back-Lash con- 
trol features—for only 


$4.50! Takes down quickly 
and 
parts! 


easily in only three 





THE BLUE HERON 
No. 3800 Price $10.00 


The choicest of Bronson’s 
Gold Seal level-winding, 
three piece, take down 
reels! Genuine jewelled, 
nickel silver, heavily 
chromium plated, finished 
with bakelite head and 
tail rings! Of daring 
beauty, but built to en- 
dure! 


All we ask is that you see these reel vyal- 
ues on the counter of your sporting goods 
dealer! Compare them, point for point, 
with any other reels on the market, and 
you will instantly recognize the superior 
quality and amazing value built into every 
Bronson reel! 





“Like thousands of other fishermen—I thought I had to pay 
$15 to $25 to get a fine fishing reel! But when I first saw 
these new Bronson level winding, 3 piece, take-down reels 
—that sell for only $3.00 to $10.00—at my favorite sport- 
ing goods store—I not only learned a worth-while lesson, 
in economy, but recognized a true revelation in reel values! 
Never before have I seen smoother or quieter running reels 


—at any price.” 
BRONSON 


“Symploreel” 


Formerly Made By 
Meisselbach-Catucci Company 


of Newark, N. J 


THE NEWARK 


No. 252 Price $10.00 
The famous No. 252 Sym- 
ploreel, developed to the | 


highest point of perfection. 
Level winding, simple, three 
piece construction, perfectly 
balanced, chromium plated! 
No finer reel can be made! 





THE FLY REEL 
Price $5.00 


Simple in design and construction! 
The lightest yet strongest fly reels 
made! Solid reénforced Catucite of a 
beautiful black lasting quality! Fit- 
tings of solid nickel silver, tri-point 
click snapper, two-way tension. Easily 
taken apart! 





No. 370 


Other sizes: 


372—50 Yards$ 6.00 372A (Agate) $ 8.50 
374—80 Yards 7.50 376A (Agate) 11.00 
376—100 Yard 8.50 All take-apart reels 


THE WINNER 
Price $5.50 


Another 3 piece, take-down, 


No. 5505 


level winding Symploreel 
of superior casting ability! Cs 


Perfectly balanced, _ silent 
running! Durable and pre- 
cision built! 


We are willing to wager that in the ex- 
tensive line of Bronson reels, which 1n- 
clude plain quad, free spool, anti-back- 
lash, level winding combinations, you will 
find the reel you want at a price hes than 
you agen to pay! Other reels may cost 
more, but can give you mo more in serv- 
ice and value! 





Write for our New .Colored Catalog—lIt’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL CO. 


124 State St., 





BRONSON, MICH. ' 





